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FOREWORD 


This  book  is  called  “Kennebunk  History.”  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  history  of  the  Town,  as  was  Judge  Bourne's  or  Mr.  Daniel 
Remich’s.  It  is  r.ot  a  history  of  its  social,  religious  or  political 
life.  It  only  records  some  items  describing  roads,  houses,  and 
residents  who  have  lived  in  Kennebunk.  When  the  church  was 
incorporated  in  1750,  there  were  only  35  names  recorded.  The 
Parish  tax  list  of  1774  has  126;  that  of  1799,  264 — the  names 
given  are  supposed  to  be  all  of  their  voters.  (It  is  the  only  time 
that  many  of  the  names  appear.)  The  book,  “The  Village  of  Ken¬ 
nebunk"  dealt  mostly  with  Main  Street  at  three  different  dates 
and  the  dams,  mills,  bridges  and  houses,  and  only  a  few  items  out¬ 
side  the  village.  We  only  repeat  what  it  said  to  add  some  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  make  some  item  clearer.  There  is  much  that  might 
be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  town  that  would  be  of  interest.  We 
only  give  a  few  that  may  help  the  future  historians;  for  many 
of  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  historians  of  the  town. 

When  Judge  Bourne's  history  was  printed  in  1875  a  vote  was 
passed  in  town  meeting  that  the  town  subscribe  for  and  furnish 
a  copy  to  each  family  in  town.  It  was  from  the  earliest  settle¬ 
ment  to  1820  when  it  became  a  town. 

Mr.  Remich's  history  was  printed  in  1910.  It  gave  some  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  of  the  early  history  and  continued  it  to  1890.  It 
was  distributed  by  Mr.  Remich's  heir.  It  gives  many  items  of 
town  history.  (The  files  of  Mr.  James  K.  Remich's  papers  are  in 
the  rooms  of  the  York  Institute,  Saco.) 

Mr.  Andrew  Walker’s  Journals  are  in  10  volumes,  dating 
from  January,  1857  to  March,  1894.  They  are  well  indexed  and 
give  much  town  history.  (They  are  private,  owned  by  the  Curtis 
family.) 

Mr.  William  E.  Barry  was  an  authority  on  town  history.  He 
wrote  an  architectural  sketch  of  many  of  the  old  houses  and  sev¬ 
eral  books  for  private  distribution. 

Mr.  William  S.  Thompson  was  the  genealogist  of  the  town 
and  spent  much  time  in  research.  His  papers  have  been  compiled, 
typewritten,  indexed  and  bound,  and  are  in  several  large  volumes 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  Congress  Street, 
Portland. 

The  history  of  York  Lodge  of  Masons  has  a  history  of  its 
members,  giving  dates  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  as  far  as 
was  available.  Printed  in  1914,  Vol  1. — At  that  time  there  had 
been  511  names.  A  copy  is  in  the  Public  Library. 

To  all  of  these  we  are  indebted. 
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KENNEBUNK  HISTORY 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Lafayette  Elm — Storer  Street 

No  record  of  its  age.  So-called  because  of  the  visit  ot  Gen 
eral  Lafayette  to  the  Storer  Mansion,  June  25,  1825. 

Deeded  to  the  Town  of  Kennebunk  by  the  heirs  of  Charles 
Parsons  January  3,  1916. 

In  1920,  its  girth,  5  feet  above  the  ground,  was  17  feet,  3 
inches;  spread  of  the  tree,  131  feeti. 

The  tree  and  the  park  in  which  it  stands  are  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Park  Commission. 

A  bam  nearby  with  the  tree  growing  through  the  roof  for¬ 
merly  attracted  much  attention,  but  the  tree  was  full  size  when 
the  barn  was  built  around  it  about  1850  by  Capt.  William  Lord, 
Jr.  Barn  and  tree  were  razed  several  years  ago. 

The  Name  Kennebunk 

Judge  Bourne  in  his  History  of  Wells  and  Kennebunk,  page 
202,  says: 

“That  in  1717  the  name  Kennebunk  was  applied  to  that  part 
of  Wells  between  the  Kennebunk  and  Mousam  Rivers.” 

He  also  says,  page  109: 

“Kennebunk,  meaning  as  some  Indian  linguists  say — ‘The 
place  where  he  thanked  him.’  ” 

Capt.  Charles  Bradbury  in  his  History  of  Kennebunkport, 
page  212,  says: 

“That  there  are  several  traditionary  stories  of  the  origin  of 
the  name.”  He  thinks  the  most  probable  is  that  it  took  the  name 
of  some  tribe  or  chief  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  a  newspaper  article,  Mr.  Remick  gives  this  version:  “The 
name  is  of  Indian  origin  being  that  which  the  Aborigines  gave  to 
the  river  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east.  The  name  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  words:  First,  Ken,  signifying  long — second. 
Neb,  signifying  water  at  rest.  Third,  Unk,  signifying  land  or 
place.  Putting  these  words  together  we  have  Kennebunk,  mean¬ 
ing  the  place  where  there  is  a  large  stretch  of  water  at  rest.  This 
applies  to  the  stream  from  Days  Mills  to  the  old  Larrabee  farm.” 
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Wells  probably  was  named  from  a  city  of  that  name  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  incorporated  July  5,  1663. 

The  town  divided  and  Kennebunk  incorporated  June  24,  1820. 

Cape  Porpoise  was  the  original  name  of  Kennebunkport  on 
‘the  east.  Incorporated  July  5,  1653.  Changed  to  Arundel  June 
5,  1719.  Changed  to  Kennebunkport,  Feb.  19,  1821.  Divided  April 
1,  1915.  The  upper  part  is  called  North  Kennebunkport. 

Mousam — Indian  name  for  the  Town  of  Sanford.  The  river 
has  been  called  by  that  name  since  1672  and  it  has  long  been  a 
local  name. 

The  Mousam  Manufacturing  Co.,  incorporated  1826,  manufac¬ 
tured  cotton  goods  until  it  was  burned  April  5,  1850. 

In  1835  a  hotel  was  fitted  up  by  Jonathan  Stone  of  Kenne¬ 
bunkport  which  he  called  the  Mousam  House  (corner  of  Main  and 
Fletcher  Streets.)  This  was  called  the  Mousam  House  until  April 
10,  1861,  when  B.  F.  Goodwin,  the  then  proprietor,  removed  his 
sign  to  the  Jefferds  Tavern  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
which  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Mousam  House  until  the  sum- 
mr  of  1937  when  it  was  razed  to  make  room  for  a  filling  station. 

Mousam  Lodge,  No.  26,  I.O.O.F.  was  instituted  May  8,  1845, 
and  is  still  in  existence. 

Mousam  Manf.  Co.,  incorporated  1876  for  the  manufacture 
of  leather  board,  is  still  in  existence  under  another  name,  but  re¬ 
moved  to  Bar  Mills. 

Mousam  Hall  was  built  1868;  burned  March  19,  1920.  It 
was  the  second  story  of  Town  Hall  of  1867-8  and  was  called 
Mousam  Hall  or  Mousam  Opera  House. 

Parish  Tax  List  1799 

This  tax  list  has  been  copied  as  carefully  as  possible,  but 
some  of  the  names  are  difficult  to  decipher  and  may  be  different. 

The  whole  amount  to  be  paid  J ames  Moody,  treasurer  is 
$545.47.  The  largest  taxpayers:  Tobias  Lord,  $19.88;  Capt.  Oli¬ 
ver  Keating,  $19.54;  Joseph  Storer,  $18.68;  Richard  Gilpatrick, 
$11.53;  William  Jefferds,  $10.60. 

Seventy-one  are  taxed  for  their  faculty.  The  largest  one 
was  $0.68.. 

It  would  perhaps  be  of  interest  for  descendants  to  see  how 
their  ancestors  were  rated.  I  have  the  book. 

The  tax  list  of  1774  was  in  lbs.,  shillings  and  pence.  This 
is  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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The  tax  list  of  1799  probably  includes  all  of  the  male  reai- 
dents  in  town  at  that  time.  “The  Village  of  Kennebunk”  has  a 
list  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  Second  Parish  in  Wells,  1774,  which 
probably  includes  all  the  men  then  living  in  the  parish. 

The  following  is  a  tax  list  for  the  year  1799,  Capt.  Daniel 
Wise,  collector;  Thomas  Goddard,  D.  Hubbard,  Isaac  Kimball, 
assessors. 


Boothby,  Thomas 
Butland,  John 
Butland,  Jr.,  John 
Butland,  Isaac 
Brown,  John,  Capt. 
Barnard,  Joseph 
Bragdon,  John 
Brookings,  John 
Burnham,  Isaac 
Buzzel,  Isaac 
Buzzel,  Ezekel 
Blaisdel,  Moses 
Cleaves,  Robert,  Capt. 
Cousens,  Samuel 
Currier,  Abraham 
Cousens,  Nathaniel,  Maj. 
Cousens,  John 
Clark,  Jonas  Esq. 

Cole,  Phineas 

Curtis,  Daniel 

Conant,  John 

Cousens,  Samuel,  Jr. 

Cousens,  Samuel  3rd 

Cousens,  Joseph 

Cousens,  Elisha 

Clark,  Tobias 

Cousens,  Amos 

Day,  Benjamin 

Day,  Benjamin,  3rd 

Drown,  Moses 

Dighton,  Benj.,  Capt. 

Dighton  and  Young  in  Co. 

Derby,  Reuben 

Dutton,  Richard 

Davis,  William 

El  well,  John 

Emery,  Job 

Emery,  Isaac 

Emery,  James 

Emerson,  Samuel  Dr. 

Eaton,  Thomas 


English,  Edward 
Fumal,  Joseph 
Frost,  Timothy 
Frost,  Nathaniel 
Fisk,  John 
Furbush,  Stephen 
Fulsom,  Peter 
Fisher,  Jacob  Dr. 
Gillpatrick,  Richard 
Gillpatrick  &  Frost  in  Co. 
Gillpatrick,  Dimon 
Gillpatrick,  Samuel 
Gillpatrick,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Gillpatrick,  Nathaniel 
Goddard,  Thatcher  D. 
Gooch,  Jedediah 
Gooch,  Joseph 
Gooch,  Samuel 
Grant,  John,  Capt. 

Grant,  John,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Grant,  Edward 
Grant,  Stephen 
Green ough,  Benjamin 
♦Gillpatrick,  John  (no  tax) 
Gillpatrick,  John,  Jr. 
Gorgon,  John 
Gillpatrick,  Joseph 
Howard,  Lem 
Havey,  Herbert 
Hubbard,  Moses 
Hills,  Samuel 
Hatch,  Reuben 
Hemmingway,  Jonathan 
Hayward,  Pomphret 
Hatch,  Obediah  Deaton 
Hatch,  Obediah,  Jr. 

Hatch,  Daniel 
Hubbard,  Dimon 
Hubbard,  William,  Capt. 
Harden,  James 
Hemmingway,  Phineas 
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Hovey,  John,  Capt. 
Hubbard,  John  H. 

Hatch,  Nathaniel 
Hatch,  Abijah 
Hatch,  Philip 
Hatch,  Lemuel 
Hackett,  William 
Hooper,  William 
Hubbard,  James,  Capt. 
Harmon,  Benjamin 
Jellison,  William 
Jefferds,  William 
Jones,  Thomas 
Keating,  Oliver,  Capt. 
Kimball,  James 
Kimball,  James,  Jr. 
Kimball,  Theo. 

Kimball,  Jotham 
Kelly,  Abial 
Kimball,  Nathaniel 
Kimball,  John 
Kimball',  Israel 
Kimball,  Jacob 
Kimball,  Israel,  Jr. 
Kimball,  Richard 
Kimball,  Benj. 

Kimball,  Samuel 
Kimball,  Isaac 
Larrabee,  Stephen,  Dea. 
Larrabee,  Joel 
Larrabee,  Joel,  Jr. 
Littlefield,  Lydia,  widow 
Littlefield,  Joseph 
Littlefield,  Obediah 
Littlefield,  Anthony 
Littlefield,  Jotham 
Littlefield,  Jacob 
Littlefield,  Reuben 
Littlefield,  Moses,  Jr. 
Littlefield,  Edmund 
Littlefield,  Caleb 
Littlefield,  James 
Littlefield,  Abraham 
Littlefield,  Abraham,  Jr. 
Littlefield,  Isaac 
Larrabee,  Jesse 
Larrabee,  Benj. 

Low,  John 
Low,  John,  Jr. 

Lord,  Tobias 
Lord,  Samuel 


Little  &  Coffin 
Little,  David 
Littlefield,  Benj. 
Littlefield,  Moses 
Littlefield,  Seth 
Moody,  Joseph 
Moody,  William 
Moody,  William,  Jr. 
McCullach,  Adam 
Mitchell,  John,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Jotham 
Mitchell,  Samuel 
Mitchell,  Nath. 
Mitchell,  Robert 
Mitchell,  John  Cooper 
Maddocks,  Thomas 
Murphy,  Michael 
Maddocks,  Amos 
Maddocks,  John 
Maddocks,  John,  Jr. 
Maddocks,  Henry 
Murphy,  James 
Noble,  Stephen 
Nason,  Joshua,  Jr. 
Osborn,  James 
Paul,  Jeremiah 
Paul,  David 
Peabody,  Seth 
Peabody,  James 
Peabody,  Israel 
Perkins,  George,  Capt. 
Parsons,  John  U. 

Ross,  Jos.,  Jr. 

Ross,  Daniel 
Ross,  Adam 
Roberts,  Moses 
Rose,  Joseph 
Rose,  Jno. 

Ross,  David 
Ridgeway,  James 
Storer,  Joseph 
Smith,  Benj. 

Snow,  James 
Shackley,  Samuel 
Stevens,  Eliab 
Stephens,  Joel 
Stephens,  Amos 
Stephens,  Jotham 
Stevens,  Elias 
Stephens,  Johnson 
Stephens,  Asa 
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Shackley,  Joel 
Shackley,  Daniel 
Shackley,  Jno. 

Shackley,  Richard 
Shackley,  Nathan 
Shackley,  Edmond 
Shaokford,  Paul 
Smith,  James 
Smith,  Nathaniel 
Storer,  Jonathan 
Simpson,  Jas. 

Storer,  Tobias 
Stephens,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Smith,  John 
Stephens,  Joel,  Jr. 

St-one,  John,  Capt. 
Titcomb,  Benj. 

Titcomb,  Stephen 
Treadwell,  Samuel 
Treadwell,  Nathaniel 
Treadwell,  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Jno.,  Col. 

Taylor,  Jesse 
Taylor,  Eben 
Taylor,  Joseph 
Thompson,  Richard 
Thompson,  Richard,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Caleb 
Thompson,  David 
Thompson.  David,  Jr. 
Tripe,  John 
Thomas,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Jon. 

Taylor,  Jotham 
Thursting,  Frisbee 
Tucker,  Stephen 
Towne,  Jacob 
Towne,  Joseph 
Towne,  Samuel 
Towne,  Amos 


Taylor,  William 
Walker,  Jacob 
Waymouth,  John 
Webber,  John 
Webber,  Jonathan 
Webber,  Stephen 
Webber,  George 
Wells,  Edmund 
Wells,  William 
Wells,  Nathan 
Wells,  William,  Jr. 
Wise,  Daniel 
Wise,  Michael 
Wise  &  Grant 
Waitt,  Hale 
Washburn,  Thomas 
Washburn,  Alexander 
Wakefield,  Jacob 

!■>  Tedevock 
Wakefield,  James 
Witham,  Abraham 
Watts,  Francis 
Walker,  Eliphalet 
Walker,  John,  Capt. 
Walker,  James 
Walker,  Gideon 
Waterhouse,  Samuel 
Wormwood,  William 
Wormwood,  Thomas 
Wormwood,  Ebenezer 
Web  -ter,  *  arker 
Wormwood,  Philip 
Wells,  Joshua 
Wallingford,  Geo.  W. 
Willard,  Benj. 
Webster,  John 
Williams,  Chas. 
Wheelwright,  Joseph 
Young,  Joseph 
Young,  Jonathan 


Some  Changes  In  Kennrbunlc  1930-39 

West  side  of  the  river,  in  the  village.  In  1934  a  new  brick 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  Day  Street  (to  replace  the  Swan  Street 
Schoolhouse  of  1856)  laid  out  in  1796;  formerly  all  of  it  was 
called  the  Sea  Road.  Day  Street  extends  from  York  to  Brown. 
It  was  named  for  Joseph  Day  who,  at  one  time,  owned  the  Towne 
lot  (but  did  not  live  there)  on  which  the  schoolhouse  was  built. 

In  1938,  the  town  voted  to  call  it  the  Nathaniel  Cousens 
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School  in  memory  of  Maj.  Nath.  Cousens  (a  former  resident,  of 
whom  a  biographical  record  is  given  on  another  page.)  In  1936, 
the  Unitarian  Parsonage,  opposite  the  Mousam  House,  was  sold 
to  Geo.  E.  Taylor  of  Bangor,  a  retired  Methodist  minister. 

In  1937  the  Mousam  House,  known  in  the  early  days  as  Jef- 
ferds  Tavern,  was  sold.  The  building  was  razed,  street  widened, 
grounds  graded  and  a  filling  station  built.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  old  buildings  gone.  Coming  from  the  east,  it 
was  directly  at  the  end  of  Main  Street  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  Nat’l  Jefferds  house  next  south  of  the  hotel,  was  sold 
in  1936  by  the  heirs  of  Frank  Roberts  to  the  Fox  Lumber  Co.  of 
Portland.  The  company  had  been  located  for  about  two  years 
in  the  first  story  and  stable  of  the  Brown  house,  Main  Street. 
The  stable  was  remodeled,  lumber  sheds  built  on  the  west  side  of 
Brown  Street  next  to  the  house  of  Hartley  Storer.  In  the  early 
1930’s  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  the  Paper  Mill  lot  was  graded  for 
a  Shell  filling  station. 

Jones’  Diner  is  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Counting  Room  of 
1832. 

The  building  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  upper  side,  was 
built  by  Capt.  Thompson  in  1869,  to  house  the  gates  of  the  Union 
Lace  Co. ;  gates  later  were  moved  outside  of  building  or 
rather  buildiing  moved  toward  the  street  which  was  used  as 
a  store,  barber  shop  and  tenement  in  second  story.  In  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  property,  after  the  failure  of  the  Davis  Shoe  Co.,  this 
was  one  item,  but  it  did  not  include  the  flume  on  which  it  was 
built.  In  the  flood  of  1936  the  building  was  badly  wrecked  and 
had  to  be  taken  down.  The  old  flume  under  Maine  Street  to  the 
upper  dam  has  been  filled  up.  The  wheel  houses,  wheel  and  flume 
to  the  upper  dam  of  the  North  Star  Wheel  (as  it  was  called  in 
the  mill)  razed  in  the  summer  of  1939. 

The  store  in  the  Triangle  of  later  years  was  called  the  Nason 
block.  It  was  built  by  Samuel  Clark  before  1999  and  later  was 
owned  by  the  Bowdoin  Est.  It  was  sold  in  1936,  torn  down  and 
a  chain  Ltore  of  one  story  built  of  brick. 

The  Post  Office  was  moved  from  the  Bowdoin  block  in  1938. 
The  Howard  hosue,  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  Woodbury  A. 
Hall,  was  sold  in  1934.  The  bam  was  tom  down,  the  house 
moved  back  diagonally  to  the  corner  of  Grove  Street  and  facing 
that  street.  The  lot  was  graded  to  the  level  of  Main  Street  and 
a  filling  station  erected. 
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The  Brown  house  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  house  on  Main 
Street  was  built  in  1784  by  Benj.  Brown,  Esq.,  which  was  then 
built  on  a  hill.  The  hill  in  front  was  plowed  down  in  1827.  It 
was  then  owned  by  Oliver  Littlefield  who  excavated  the  front, 
making  two  rooms  and  hall.  The  house  has  had  many  owners  and 
occupants.  It  was  sold  in  1938  to  E.  C.  Snowdon  and  the  house 
razed  in  1939. 

The  John  Oousens  house.  There  is  an  error  in  “the  Village 
of  Kennebunk”  which  says  that  the  house  was  moved  there.  It  was 
built  there  by  Caleb  Burbank  about  1793  and  sold  to  John  Cous- 
ens,  who  enlarged  it  to  two  tenements.  This  house  was  sold  in 
1938  to  provide  a  filling  station  location.  The  house  was  razed, 
the  grounds  graded  and  the  station  built. 

The  Lexington  Elms  house,  built  by  Capt.  Nath.  Frost  in 
1799,  was  sold  in  1936  to  Edwin  R.  Marshall  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.  of  Boston,  who  occupies  it.  It  is  more  fully  described 
in  “the  Village  of  Kennebunk.” 

Summer  Street 

The  James  Kimball  house  was  erected,  or  some  part  of  it,  in 
1765  and  was  known  in  later  years  as  the  Capt.  John  Clem  Lord 
house.  The  last  owner  was  Mrs.  Annie  Crediford  who  sold  to  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  a  Post  Office  site.  The  old  house  was 
razed,  the  grounds  graded  and  a  handsome  post  office  building 
built  m  1937,  and  opened  for  business  March  21,  1938.  A  full 
and  detailed  description  was  published  in  the  Kennebunk  Star 
March  22,  1938.  Dr.  J.  Starr  Barker,  who  occupied  the  Dr.  Fish¬ 
er  house,  died  Feb.  17,  1936.  The  house  was  sold  to  Andrew  J. 
Murphy  from  the  Landing. 

On  the  lot  between  the  R.  W.  Lord  house  and  Greenleaf  Ho¬ 
tel,  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Lord  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Kennebunk, 
built  a  house  of  Colonial  design.  The  house  sets  a  little  back  of 
the  lot  on  which  Joseph  Dane,  Sr.,  built  a  house  about  1898,  but 
that  house  and  bam  were  destroyed  by  fire  September  25,  1813. 

The  Capt.  George  Lord  house  of  1834  which  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  for  several  seasons  by  Mrs.  Rosita  Crane,  was  sold  about 
1930  to  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Varied,  who  came  from  Waterbury,  Conn. 
He  has  a  winter  home  in  Miami,  Fla.  He  is  a  prominent  sur¬ 
geon.  ‘  '  • 

The  Capt.  Ivory  Lord  house  of  1835,  later  owned  by  Mrs. 
George  F.  Robinson,  was  sold  in  1934  to  Harry  L.  Jones  of  New- 
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ton,  is  now  owned  by  the  Geo.  F.  Bampton  heirs. 

The  Chas.  W.  Goodnow  house,  of  about  1905,  was  sold  in 
1935  to  Col.  Chas.  E.  Gow,  former  postmaster  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Goodnow  died  October  10,  1934. 

The  Joseph  Titcomb  house,  built  in  1855,  was  sold  by  Capt. 
Chas.  W.  Littlefield,  then  owner,  about  1930,  to  Mrs.  William  M. 
Greene  of  Evanston,  HI.,  who  occupies  it. 

The  Daniel  L.  Hatch  house  was  sold  by  the  Lambert  heirs 
in  1936  to  Miss  Delia  Ricker  of  Melrose,  Mass.  The  Walter  L. 
Dane  hosue  was  sold  in  1936  to  B.  F.  Emery  who  had  a  coal 
yard  at  R.  R.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1938.  Now  owned  by  his  heirs. 
The  George  Wise  house,  corner  of  the  Sea  road,  was  sold  by  the 
Ward  heirs  in  1939  to  William  W.  Burnell  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Mitchell  Mill  at  West  Kennebunk,  better  known  since 
1860  as  the  Twine  Mill,  was  sold  to  the  Town  of  Kennebunk  in 
1938. 

The  Rogers  estate  at  Kennebunk  Lower  Village  was  sold 
in  1936  to  Col.  William  N.  Campbell  of  Sanford  and  Brokline, 
Mass. 

(There  may  have  been  a  few  other  changes  which  I  have  not 
recorded.) 
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CHAPTER  n 

Summer  Street 

Origin  of  the  name  Zion’s  Hill  as  applied  to  Summer  Street — 
Description  of  Summer  Street  from  Elm  Street  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  old  School  District  No.  5  to  and  including  the 
house  of  Isaac  Downing — Down  the  west  side,  back  on  the 
eastern  side — Houses. 

when  built  and  by  whom,  succeeding  owners  or  occupants  and  the 
present  ones,  with  a  little  family  history. 

Summer  Street  in  1790.  According  to  the  record  of  Mr. 
Walker  in  his  Centennial  address,  there  was  on  the  east  side  the 
James  Kimball  house,  which  was  built,  or  some  part  of  it,  in 
1763,  and  his  blacksmith  shop  nearby.  These  were  near  the 
County  road.  There  were  two  small  houses  near  where  Hartley 
Lord  built,  occupied  by  Moses  and  Jacob  Blaisd ell,  forgemen  at  the 
Iron  works.  One  of  these  houses,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  now  on  Water 
Street.  On  or  near  the  lot,  owned  by  the  late  Charles  W.  Good- 
now,  was  a  small  unfinished  house  owned  and  occupied  by  John 
Wakefield.  His  barn  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  Hubbard  house,  then  owned  by  Capt.  James  Hubbard, 
was  built  in  1750.  Crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the  street  was  the 
house  built  by  Daniel  Wise  about  1775-80,  then  the  road  to  the 
sea  by  the  Larrabee  Garrison.  Near  the  house  now  owned  by 
Miss  Delia  M.  Ricker  was  a  small  gambrel  roof  house  owned  by  a 
Mr.  English.  That  was  all  on  what  is  now  Summer  Street.  But 
the  town  was  growing. 

Summer  Street  In  1860 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  1790.  Handsome  houses 
have  been  erected  with  expensive  fences,  gates,  large  cased 
posts,  and  division  fences  between  the  lots.  All  of  these  fences 
were  gone  before  1900.  Many  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  mas¬ 
ter  mariners,  who  are  frequently  gone  on  long  voyages,  perhaps 
accompanied  by  a  part  or  all  of  their  families.  Other  houses  are 
occupied  by  retired  traders  or  shipbuilders  from  the  Landing. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  village  and  should  have  been  included  and 
described  in  the  book,  “The  Village  of  Kennebunk.”  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  houses,  by  whom  built, 
the  date  and  changes  in  ownership  to  the  present  time,  1988. 
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The  name  Zions  Hill  formerly  used  for  a  part  of  this  street, 
was  given  it  by  John  Osborn.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement  in  the  village,  about  1830,  he  named  it  in  de¬ 
rision  in  consequence  of  several  families  then  living  on  the  hill 
taking  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance.  He 
called  them  the  “Lords  of  Zions  Hill.”'  Another  version  of  the 
name:  At  a  town  meeting  held  April  1,  1833,  a  vote  was  passed 
by  a  small  majority  instructing  the  selectmen  not  to  grant  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  quantity.  John  Os¬ 
born  was  in  favor  of  license.  He  wound  up  his  harrangue  after 
the  meeting  as  follows:  “We  should  have  had  no  trouble  about  the 

liquor  usinessb  if  it  weren’t  for  those  D -  Aristocrate  on  Zion’s 

Hill.”  The  name  stuck  for  many  years. 

A  partial  description  of  the  buildings  on  the  square,  where 
the  town  hall  is,  has  been  given  in  “The  Village  of  Kennebunk.” 
Perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  is  now  available.  A  little  below  Elm 
Street  in  the  early  180O’s,  were  a  few  small  buildings,  a  tobacco 
factory,  carpenter  shop,  tin  shop,  and  private  school.  All  were 
soon  removed.  About  1807,  Col.  Enoch  Hardy  and  associates 
laid  out  and  built  Elm  and  Park  Streets.  They  both  then  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  back  side  of  the  present  lots  on  the  east  side  of 
Dane  Street,  with  a  lane  connecting  them.  Elm  'was  afterward 
extended  to  Dane,  Park  to  Dane  and  later  to  Grove  Street. 

Capt.  Elisha  Ohadboum  built  a  blacksmith  shop  in  1824  on 
the  corner  of  Summer  and  Elm  Streets.  (He  was  burned  out  in 
the  fire  of  August  3,  1824,  back  of  the  Old  Brick.)  This  he  oc¬ 
cupied  until  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hercules 
H.  Chadboume,  who  was  there  until  his  removal  to  Kennebunk- 
port  about  1854.  He  sold  to  John  G.  Downing,  who  built  a  new 
shop.  His  sign  in  front  was  in  the  shape  of  a  broadaxe  with  the 
words,  J.  G.  Downing,  1854.  He  occupied  this  shop  until  his 
death,  May  20,  1890.  This  story  was  told  of  him  when  sum¬ 
moned  as  a  witness  in  a  liquor  case:  Before  going  to  court  he 
got  in  a  cradle  and  had  his  wife  rock  him.  When  on  the  stand 
he  swore  that  he  had  not  drank  a  drop  since  he  was  rocked  in  the 
cradlte.  After  his  death  the  shop  was  remodeled,  or  rebuilt,  and 
it  is  now  a  two  tenement  house  owned  by  the  J.  W.  Bowdoin  es¬ 
tate.  Beyond  the  shop  was  his  dwelling,  a  house  remodeled  from 
Joseph  Porter’s  tin  shop.  This  now  belongs  to  the  Bowdoin  es¬ 
tate.  Between  his  house  and  that  of  Capt.  Chadbourne’s  was  a 
swamp  where  the  frogs  held  carnival  in  the  spring  and  the  chil- 
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dnen  skated  in  winter.  This  extended  back  into  the  lot  where  Rice 
&  Ward  built  in  1878.  Between  his  lot  and  Capt.  Chadbourne’s  was 
formerly  a  stone  wall.  The  division  fence  on  the  wall  was  show¬ 
ing  as  late  as  1880.  Mr.  Downing  gradually  filled  his  lot.  After 
his  death  it  was  sold  to  W.  D.  Hay  who  built  a  house  there  in  the 
early  1900;s.  He  sold  to  Herbert  E.  Lunge,  who  occupied  it  until 
his  death,  February  7,  1933.  lit  is  now  owned  by  his  widow. 
Capt.  Elisha  Chadbourne's  house  is  next.  He  was  a  son  of  Sim¬ 
eon  Chadboume.  He  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Dominions 
Lord.  They  had  seven  children.  Elizabeth  married  Jabez  Smith, 
agent  of  the  Mousam  Manfg.  Co.;  Hercules,  H.  married  Susan  A. 
Hamilton;  Susan,  not  married;  Olive  married  Capt.  Moses  C. 
Maling;  Abigail  married  Thomas  McCulloch;  Caroline  Augusta 
married  Capt.  George  A.  Webb;  Mary  married  Capt.  Ward  of 
Kennebunkport.  Capt.  Chadboume  was  a  blacksmith,  as  has  been 
described.  He  was  the  captain  of  a  cavalry  company  which  pa¬ 
raded  with  full  ranks  when  President  Monroe  passed  through 
Kennebunk  in  1817.  The  company  voluntarily  disbanded  about 
182,2.  The  first  unit  of  his  house  was  hauled  from  the  James 
Kimball  lot  in  1896,  enlarged  about  1810.  He  died  November  3, 
1835.  The  house  afterwards  was  occupied  most  of  the  time  by  his 
daughters.  They  were  away  from  1879  to  1883  and  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Geo.  A.  Gilpatrick.  A  few  years  later  Capt.  Chadbourne's 
grandson,  William  F.  McCulloch,  returned  to  Kennebunk  and  oc¬ 
cupied  it.  He  was  a  retired  U.  S.  Naval  officer.  He  died  June 
14,  1912,  aged  69  years.  His  wife  was  Aurie  P.  Merrill  of  Port¬ 
land.  After  his  death  it  was  owned  by  his  daughter,  Mabel.  She 
is  now  Mrs.  John  N.  Balch  and  the  Balch  family  occupy  it. 

The  next  house  was  built  by  Phineas  Hemmingway  in  1796. 
He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Hemmingway,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Wells.  He  sold  to  Capt.  John  Grant  and  he  about  1819  to  Jos¬ 
eph  Porter,  who  enlarged  the  house.  He  was  a  tin  plate 
worker  and  resided  there  until  his  death  in  1847,  aged  89  years. 
The  estate  then  came  into  the  possession  of  his  son  Horace  (but 
he  did  not  live  there).  It  was  occupied  by  Horace’s  son-in-law, 
Wm.  F.  Lord,  who  married  Olive  Porter.  Mr.  Lord  removed  in 
1868  after  the  death  of  his  father  (Capt.  Ivory  Lord),  and  the 
estate  was  sold  to  Nathan  Dane,  Jr.,  who  returned  that  year 
from  Alfred.  He  resided  there  until  December,  1879,  when  he 
removed  to  the  Dr.  Smart  house  (Lexington  Elms)  which  had 
been  devised  to  him.  During  his  residence  on  Summer  Street, 
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he  operated  a  milk  route  part  of  the  time  and  in  company  with 
his  uncle,  Joseph  Dane,  dealt  in  fancy  stock,  both  being  operated 
from  Wonderbrook  farm,  Portland  Street.  In  1880,  Mr.  Dane 
sold  the  Summer  Street  property  to  Hartley  Lord,  who  remodeled 
the  buildings  for  his  son,  George  C.  Lord,  who  resided  there  sev¬ 
eral  years.  It  was  then  occupied  by  other  tenants.  About  1898 
it  was  sold  to  Joseph  Dane,  3rd,  who  now  occupies  it. 

The  house  on  the  corner  of  Park  Street  was  moved  there  in 
1833  by  Capt.  George  Lord  from  farther  down  the  street.  He 
fitted  it  for  two  tenants  and  as  such  it  was  used  by  various  per¬ 
sons  until  1854  when  it  was  sold  to  Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Kennebunkport  and  a  retired  trader  and  ship  builder  from  the 
Landing.  He  repaired  and  remodeled  the  house  and  resided 
there  until  his  death  January  15,  1894,  aged  92  years.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Kilham,  also  from  the  Landing.  They 
had  three  daughters,  Isadore,  now  living,  unmarried;  Lucy,  who 
married  Admiral  Wildes,  who  was  with  Dewey  at  Manilla  and  is 
now  buried  in  Hope  cemetery;  Margaret,  who  married  Fessenden 
Carney  of  Portland.  The  estate  was  later  sold  to  John  W. 
Bowdoin.  He  died  Sept.  29,  1924.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  widow. 

Park  Street  was  extended  to  Dane  Street  on  the  building  of 
that  street  in  1815  and  to  Grove  Street  in  1883.  The  house  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Summer  and  Park  Streets  (the  only  brick 
house  in  the  Village)  was  built  in  1826  by  Dr.  Burleigh  Smart, 
who  occupied  it  until  his  death  in  1852,  aged  57  years.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1852,  the  property  was  sold  at  auction  to  Capt.  Franklin  N. 
Thompson.  The  next  year  he  built  the  barn  and  remodeled  and 
ornamented  the  house.  He  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Thompson 
of  Kennebunkport.  He  was  a  master  mariner  for  many  years. 
After  he  retired  from  the  sea,  he  was  tax  collector  several  years. 
His  wife  was  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Alexander  Warren.  They 
had  three  children,  Frank,  Lucy  and  Minnie.  He  died  May  2, 
1891,  aged  75  years.  The  estate  was  owned  many  years  by  his 
daughter,  Lucy  (unmarried) ;  after  her  death,  by  her  heirs. 

Dr.  Jacob  Fisher,  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  hill,  was  bom 
in  Renforth,  Mass.,  September  16,  1751.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  He  came  to  Kennebunk  in  1784,  bought  a  lot  on 
the  hill  in  1785,  but  did  not  build  until  soon  after  1790.  In  1786, 
he  married  Hannah,  sister  of  Benj.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  lived  with 
them  on  Main  Street  several  years.  (The  Brown  house  on  Main 
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Street  is  the  oldest  on  the  street,  1784.)  He  built  his  house  very 
near  the  present  residence  of  Elliot  Rogers.  The  front  faced  the 
west  and  when  he  built  he  had  an  unbroken  view  from  his  front 
door  to  the  Meeting  House. 

He  was  a  practicing  physician  all  of  his  life  in  Kennebunk. 
He  died  October  27,  1840',  aged  81  years.  They  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren:  Mary,  married  Geo.  W.  Wallingford  and  Dr.  James  Dor- 
rance;  Lavina  married  Horace  Porter;  Charlotte  married  John 
Skeele;  Eliza  married  Israel  W.  Bourne;  Sarah  Ann  married 
Ivory  Jefferds;  Hannah  married  Edw.  Greenough;  Benjamin  died 
before  his  father.  His  estate  was  sold  at  auction  in  1841.  Capt. 
Nathaniel  L.  Thompson  was  the  purchaser.  He  sold  the  house 
to  Hercules  H.  Chadboume,  who  moved  it  down  the  hill  to  about 
opposite  Elm  Street.  (It  will  be  described  in  that  location  later.) 
Capt.  Nathaniel  sold  one  half  of  the  lot  to  his  brother,  Capt. 
Charles  Thompson,  retaining  the  northwestern  end  on  which  in 
1843  he  built  a  large  house;  in  later  years,  perhaps,  it  was  owned 
by  his  son,  Wm.  S.  Thompson.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Elliot  Rogers,  who  married  Capt.  Thompson’s  daughter,  Mary. 
Capt.  Nathaniel  L.  Thompson  was  a  native  of  Kennebunkport. 
He  was  married  three  times.  In  1841  to  Jane  S.,  daughter  of 
Clement  Lord;  in  1853  to  Elizabeth  W.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Ivory 
Lord;  in  1859  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  William  Hackett.  He  was 
for  about  thirty  years  a  master  mariner,  then  engaged  in  ship¬ 
building  first  at  the  Landing,  then  at  the  Lower  Village,  his  yard 
there  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  a  little  below  and  back 
of  where  was  later  the  Kennebunkport  R.  R.  station.  He  built 
there  in  1851  a  gunboat  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  called  the  Aroostook. 
In  1870-74,  he  built  the  largest  vessels  ever  built  on  the  Kenne¬ 
bunk  River.  The  largest,  the  Ocean  King,  was  launched  October 
26,  1874.  Its  dimensions  were:  Length,  283  ft.;  238  ft.,  keel;  43 
ft.  beam;  30  ft.  hold;  257'6  tons  capacity;  four  masts.  He  con¬ 
tinued  building  until  the  decline  in  building  wooden  ships  in  1878. 
He  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  mill  property  in  the  village 
and  soon  was  sole  owner.  He  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  warp 
mill  in  1885,  built  the  mill  for  Reed  and  Griffin  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  in  1868  (the  Union  Lace  Co.,  shoestrings) ; 
after  1896  it  was  known  as  the  Paper  mill.  He  built  a  new  grist 
mill  in  1869  and  the  gatehouse  over  the  flume  (wrecked  in  1936). 
He  had  a  brick  yard  on  the  west  side  about  opposite  the  Leather- 
board  mill  where  were  made  the  bricks  used  in  the  Town  Hal], 
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1867-68.  He  owned  a  mill  privilege  on  the  Kennebunk  river  and 
built  a  new  dam  to  hold  it,  just  below  Bartlett’s.  He  also  owned 
a  great  deal  of  other  property  in  the  village.  He  did  more  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  town  of  Kennebunk  than  any  one  else  who  has  ever 
lived  here.  He  died  February  8,  1889,  aged  77  years. 

Capt.  Charles  Thompson,  brother  of  Captains  Franklin  and 
Nathaniel,  built  a  house  on  the  lower  half  of  the  Dr.  Fisher  lot 
in  1846.  In  early  life  he  was  a  seafaring  man  and  master  mar¬ 
iner.  He  did  no  business  after  retiring  from  the  sea.  His  wife 
was  Susan,  daughter  of  iClement  Lord,  and  a  sister  of  Capt.  Na¬ 
thaniel’s  first  wife.  He  died  January  6,  1894,  aged  84  years. 
The  estate  was  sold  soon  after  to  Sidney  T.  Fuller,  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  who  had  also  been  employed  in  railroad  work  and 
bridge  construction.  He  came  to  Kennebunk  about  1886,  was  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  Loan  and  Building  Association; 
served  as  selectman  and  Representative  to  the  Legislature.  He 
was  born  in  Shirley,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1836,  son  of  John  Adams 
Fuller.  His  first  wife  was  Annette,  daughter  of  Dr.  Orren  Ross. 
His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Myrick,  who  survived  him.  He 
died  January  2,  1912,  aged  76  years.  The  next  owner  was 
George  Parsons,  son  of  Joseph  Parsons.  He  had  resided  for 
many  years  in  Cairo,  Ill.,  returning  to  Kennebunk  in  1917.  He 
was  mayor  of  Cairo  for  eight  years  and  a  prominent  business 
man.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Ada  Scarrett  and  then 
to  Miss  Mary  P.  Shields,  both  of  Cairo.  He  was  bora  in  Kenne¬ 
bunk,  April  8,  1854;  died  February  23,  1927;  buried  in  Hope 
cemetery.  The  next  owner  was  Frank  McLean.  He  sold  in  1936 
to  the  Christian  Science  Society  and  it  is  used  for  a  reading  room 
and  auditorium.  The  stable  has  been  torn  down. 

The  next  lot  was  purchased  by  Capt.  Jeremiah  Paul  for  his 
brother,  Daniel,  who  built  in  1801.  He  occupied  it  a  few  years, 
then  sold  to  Robert  Patten,  whose  assignees  sold  in  1817  to  James 
K.  Remich.  He  enlarged  the  lot  and  improved  the  buildings. 
He  had  a  large  wood  lot  adjoining  the  factory  woods  (as  it  was 
called)  and  fields  joining.  He  was  a  printer,  coming  here  from 
Dover,  N.  H.,  and  opening  a  printing  office.  He  published  a  pa¬ 
per  and  did  job  printing.  The  paper  was  published  from  1800 
to  1842.  He  opened  a  book  store  in  1841  which  was  taken  the 
next  year  by  his  son,  Daniel.  Mr.  Remich  was  married  before 
coming  to  Kennebunk.  He  died  September  3,  1863,  aged  80  years. 
His  son,  Daniel,  succeeded  him  but  did  no  printing.  He  k«pt  the 
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only  book  store  in  Kennebunk  for  many  years.  In  1865  he  re¬ 
modeled  the  house.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  school 
committee,  both  of  the  district  and  town,  and  town  treasurer 
about  20'  years.  He  is  the  author  of  the  “History  of  Kenne¬ 
bunk, ”  the  material  for  which  he  was  many  years  in  collecting. 
His  wife  was  Miss  Ann  Twombly  of  Durham,  N.  H.  He  died 
May  30',  1892,  aged  83  years.  The  estate  was  occupied  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Carolyn  E.  Reimch  until  her  death  in  1939.  A 
clause  in  his  will  bequeathed  the  estate  to  the  legal  successors  of 
the  Children’s  Mission  of  Boston  Massachusetts. 

On  the  next  lot  and  between  the  houses  built  by  Captains 
George  and  Ivory  Lord,  a  house  was  built  before  1800  by 
Capt.  Jeremiah  Paul.  He  sold  to  Capt.  George  Lord  in  1833 
and  it  was  moved  by  him  to  the  north  corner  of  Park  Street 
and  has  been  described.  (Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  and  J.  W.  Bow- 
doin.)  Captains  George  and  Ivory  Lord  were  brothers,  sons  of 
Tobias  Lord.  Capt.  George  divided  the  lot  with  his  brother, 
Capt.  Ivory  retaining  the  northern  end  on  which  he  erected  a 
honse  in  1834.  These  brothers  had  both  been  master  mariners, 
traders  and  shipbuilders  at  the  Landing.  Capt.  George  married 
Olive,  daughter  of  Maj.  Wm.  Jefferds.  They  had  several  chil¬ 
dren.  One  of  them,  George  C.  Lord,  was  for  several  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  He  resided  at  Newton  Cor¬ 
ner,  Mass.,  with  a  summer  home  in  Wells  (the  Theodore  Clark 
farm  at  The  Elms) .  Capt.  George  died  October  8,  1862,  aged  70 
years.  In  1866,  the  estate  was  sold  to  Joseph  Dane,  Jr.,  son  of 
Joseph  Dane,  Sr.,  and  also  a  lawyer.  He  also  was  interested  in 
the  lumber  business  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Dane  and  Perkins,  op¬ 
erating  the  Cat  Mousam  saw  mill.  He  also  was  in  company  with 
his  nephew.  Nathan  Dane,  Jr.,  in  dealing  in  and  raising  fancy 
stock  at  Wonderbrook  Farm.  His  wife  was  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Ivory  Lord.  He  died  March  17,  1884,  aged  65  years.  The 
estate  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  his  widow  and  Fred  P. 
Halil  and  wife.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Dane’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Mary  (Dane)  Hall.  Mrs.  Hall  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dane's 
sister  (Augusta  Lord)  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Smith.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  the  estate  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Crane, 
who  occupied  it  part  or  all  of  the  time.  She  sold  about  1930  to 
Dr.  Arthur  Varriell,  a  prominent  surgeon,  who  occupies  it  part 
of  the  year. 

Capt.  Ivory  Lord  built  on  his  part  of  the  lot  in  1835,  re- 
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moving  from  the  Landing.  His  first  wife  was  Louisa,,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Hugh  McCulloch.  They  had  several  children,  all  but 
one  of  whom,  Augusta,  married  and  settled  on  the  hill  and 
will  be  mentioned  in  this  paper.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs,  Olive 
(Bourne)  Emerson,  widow  of  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Emerson  and  a  sister 
'A  Judge  Bourne.  Capt.  Ivory  died  August  16,  1868,  aged  74 
years.  His  son,  Wm.  F.  Lord,  succeeded  him  removing  from  the 
Porter  house.  He  had  one  daughter,  Ellen,  who  married  George 
F.  Robinson,  who  came  to  Kennebunk  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  as 
teacher  of  a  private  school  which  he  kept  here  and  in  other 
places.  Wm.  F.  Lord  died  in  1883  and  his  daughter  inherited  the 
property  after  the  death  of  her  father.  Her  husband  died  April 
10,  1014.  Mrs.  Robinson  died  in  1929.  It  has  been  occupied  part 
of  the  time  by  their  son,  George  F.  Robinson  and  by  other  ten¬ 
ants.  The  estate  was  sold  in  1934  to  Harry  L.  Jones  of  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  who  made  extensive  repairs  and  alterations.  Mr. 
Jones  died  Nov.  14,  1936,  and  the  property  was  sold  in  1939  to 
George  F.  Bampton  of  Goose  Rocks  Beach. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Morton  built  in  1850.  He  was  a  homeopathic 
physician,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sallie  W.  (Frost)  Morton,  andl 
was  bom  in  Portland,  August  30,  1828.  He  was  Selectman,  1853 
to  1860,  town  treasurer  1887  to  1894,  president  of  the  Ocean  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  a  practicing  physician.  His  first  wife  was  Oliv©,. 
daughter  of  Capt.  Ivory  Lord.  They  were  married  January  I, 
1857.  His  second  wife  was  Luella,  daughter  of  Henry  Jordan. 

A  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  Louisa  D.,  married  Dr.  F.  M.  Rosa. 
There  were  three  sons  by  the  second  wife.  They  lived  in  the 
house  several  years  with  a  housekeeper.  Dr.  Morton  died  Jan. 
10,  1894,  aged  65  years.  His  wife  died  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
house  was  leased  and  operated  for  a  few  years  about  1912  as  a 
hotel,  the  McClellan  House.  About  1928,  Dr.  Morton*s  grand¬ 
daughters,  the  Misses  Annie  and  Florabel  Ross,  remodeled  the- 
house  and  now  occupy  it. 

Joseph  Titcomb  built  in  1855.  He  was  the  son  of  James  andl 
Abigail  (Durrell)  Titcomb  and  in  early  life  was  in  partnership 
with  his  father  and  brother,  George  P.  Titcomb,  engaged  in  ship¬ 
building  at  the  Landing.  In  later  years,  he,  in  company  wit!^ 
Col.  Wm.  L.  Thompson,  was  shipbuilding  at  the  Lower  village.  ^ 
In  1878  when  wooden  ships  were  replaced  by  iron  and  of  a  larger  * 
size,  they  had  a  ship  nearly  completed.  He  was  afterwards  an 
insurance  agent.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Ocean  Bank, 
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1854-1879,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Maine  in 
'1878.  He  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Wm.  W.  Wise.  They 
had  two  children,  William,  who  married  Maria  Stone,  and  Agnes, 
who  married  Charles  H.  Cole.  Mr.  Titcomb  died  December  25, 
-4.891,  aged  69.  years.  The  estate  on  Summer  Street  was  sold  at 
auction  Aug.  7,  1879.  Emery  Andrews,  president  of  the  Mousam 
Manf.  Co.,  was  the  purchaser.  He  came  to  Kennebunk  from 
Welchville,  Maine,  as  resident  manager  of  the  Leatherboard  Mill. 
He  resided  here  until  his  death  June  13,  1903,  aged  67  years.  The 
house  was  occupied  until  about  1917  by  his  son,  Henry,  who  sub- 
« sequently  became  a  professor  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  sold  to 
Col.  Charles  R.  Littlefield,  who  occupied  it  as  a  summer  home, 
spending  his  winters  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  died  April 
.  9,  1922,  aged  93  years.  It  was  then  owned  by  his  son,  Capt. 
Chas.  W.  Littlefield,  but  he  seldom  lived  there.  He  sold  about 
1930  to  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Greene,  who  came  from  Evanston,  Ill. 

Col.  Wm.  L.  Thompson,  brother  of  Captains  Franklin,  Na¬ 
thaniel  and  Charles,  built  the  next  house  in  1854.  He  resided 
»  there  until  18-58  when  he  sold  to  Capt.  Wm.  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  a  mas- 
.  ter  mariner,  son  of  James  Nason  of  Kennebunkport.  He  married 
Susan  (Oile)  Nason,  widow  of  his  brother,  Capt.  James  Nason. 
Capt.  Wml  B.,  Jr.,  died  November  8,  1909,  aged  86  years.  It  is 
now  owned  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  L.  Nason. 

Capt,  Horatio  Moody  built  the  first  French  roof  house  in  the 
village  in  1866.  He  was  a  master  mariner  from  Kennebunkport. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Wise.  In  the  fall  of 
1876,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  he  sailed  from  New 
York  bound  for  San  Francisco  around  Cape  Horn.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  in  a  terrific  storm 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  May  10,  1877,  the  two  boys  were  washed 
overboard  and  drowned.  Capt.  Moody  died  February  10,  1887. 
The  house  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  his  widow.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Wm.  A.  Yates. 

The  next  house  was  built  by  John  Chad  bourne  in  1804.  He 
sold  to  Capt.  Joseph  Hatch.  It  had  several  tenants,  probably  his 
.  son,  DanT  L.  Hatch,  part  of  the  time,  as  he  became  the  owner  in 
1854  on  the  division  of  his  father’s  estate.  Daniel  remodeled  and 
enlarged  it  in  1856  making  two  tenements,  one  of  which  he  occu- 
»  pied  (Nathan  Dane,  Jr.,  occupied  one  when  first  married,  1857). 
One  tenement  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  George  C.  Farn- 
fcaou  station  agent  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Daniel  L.  Hatch  la s 
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married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  T.  Smith ;  hit*  second, 
Julia  A.  Thompson  of  Alewive.  He  died  July  19,  1886  It  was 
occupied  by  his  widow  several'  years.  About  1900,  it  was  sold  to 
Nathan  Dane,  Jr.,  who  made  some  alterations.  He  died  Dec.  15, 
1902.  It  was  occupied  by  his  widow  part  of  each  year  until  he* 
death.  It  was  sold  about  1912  to  Jesse  W.  Lambert,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools.  He  removed  to  Saugus,  Mass.,  in  1918  , where  h’e 
died  February  10,  1932,  aged  65  years.  The  house,  owned  by  his 
heirs,  had  several  tenants.  It  was  sold  in  1936  to  Miss  Delia 
Ricker  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  who  occupies  it.  1 

Walter  L.  Dane  built  about  1900.  He  was  a  lawyer,  son  of 
Nathan  Dane,  Jr.  He  served  as  town  clerk  and  Representative  to 
the  Legislature.  His  wife  was  Jeannette  L.  Allan  of  Freeport, 
Maine.  He  died  November  19,  1935,  aged  76  years.  The  house 
was  sold  in  1936  to  B.  F.  Emery,  who  died  September  23,  1938, 
aged  45  years.  He  was  from  the  Lower  Village  and  had  a  coal 
yard  below  the  railroad.  There  was  formerly  a  small  graveyarfl 
below  Mr.  Dane’s.  Mr.  Walker  says  most  of  the  Hubbard  fam¬ 
ily  were  buried  there.  All  are  supposed  to  have  been  moved  tib 
other  yards.  A  small  building  was  moved  there  about  1900  by 
Charles  Sleeper,  which  he  used  several  years  as  a  restaurant. 
Later  it  was  used  by  the  Christian  Science  Society.  It  is  now  *a 
tenement. 

i 

Wm.  F.  Simpson  built  a  house  on  the  comer  of  Railroad 
Street  in  1884,  and  a  large  stable  around  the  corner  which  he  op¬ 
erated  as  a  livery  stable  while  he  lived.  His  wife  was  Etta  B. 
Simpson.  They  were  both  from  the  Landing.  He  died  June  4, 
1993,  aged  57  years. 

First  Passenger  Train  on  Western  Division 

The  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.,  Western  Division,  was  built 
1871-72.  The  first  passenger  train  was  run  on  March  27,  1873. 
The  passenger  and  freight  station  were  built  in  1872. 

There  is  a  street  from  Summer  Street  which  connects  with 
Winter  Street  to  Park,  and  is  a  back  road  to  the  station.  On  this 
street,  near  Summer,  Thomas  L.  Knight  built  a  house  in  1875. 
Thomas  L.  Gilpatric  built  the  same  year.  He  used  the  first  story 
of  his  for  a  grocery  store;  later  it  was  rented  to  the  American 
Express  Co.  for  an  office.  The  second  story  was  a  tenement.  A 
/louse  was  built  later  by  the  R.  R.  Co.  for  the  station  agent. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  had  a  branch  R.  R.,  called  the  Ken- 
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aebunkport  R.  R.  The  first  passenger  train  was  run  on  June  18, 
C883.  It  had  much  summer  travel. 

The  abutments  of  the  Summer  Street  R.  R.  bridge  were 
raised  in  1982.  The  first  house  below  the  railroad  was  originally 
a  store  belonging  to  Daniel  Wise  on  his  lot.  He  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Young  who  moved  it  to  its  present  location  and  converted  it  into 
a  dwelling  house  which  he  occupied  several  years.  He  sold  to 
Samuel  Lord,  who  sold  one  half  to  Mrs.  Hilton,  who  later 
bought  the  other  half.  She  devised  it  to  her  grandson,  Wm.  H. 
f>owns,  who  occupied  it  several  years.  He  was  also  a  grandson 
erf  Capt.  James  Hubbard.  He  was  machinist  at  the  Leather- 
feOard  several  years.  He  sold  to  R.  B.  Bonney,  an  engineer  on 
the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  and  he  to  John  Meserve. 

The  house  lot  on  the  north  corner  of  the  Sea  road  was 
bought  by  Abial  Kelley  of  Diamond  Hubbard  about  1793.  He 
built  the  house  the  next  year  and  occupied  it  for  many  years.  It 
was  sold  to  Dr.  Chas.  M.  Sweat,  who  came  to  Kennebunk  in  1847 
from  Saccarappa.  He  died  September  23,  1866.  The  property 
was  sold  to  Joseph  Sargent  about  1868.  He  was  a  house  and 
carriage  painter,  a  native  of  Wells.  He  died  September  14,  1907. 
Ct  is  now  owned  by  his  son  Henry. 

Next  is  an  ancient  highway  resurveyed  in  1812.  Probably 
Oifle  of  the  old  roads  to  the  Larrabee  Garrison.  It  is  now  the 
best  route  from  the  Village  to  Kennebunk  Beach. 

Daniel  Wise  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  below  the  Sea  road. 
He  built  or  remodeled  a  house  about  1775  or  '80,  in  which  he  re¬ 
sided  until  his  death  in  1843,  aged  82  years.  His  son,  George, 
succeeded  him.  He  sold  the  house  in  1868.  The  main  part  was 
moved  to  West  Kennebunk  by  John  Treadwell,  hauled  by  40  yoke 
of  oxen.  The  ell  part  was  moved  to  Swan  Street.  On  the  site 
of  the  old  house  he  built  a  large  French  roof  house,  ell  and  sta¬ 
ble,  all  connected.  He  died  October  10,  1892,  aged  82  years.  It 
was  sold  soon  after  to  John  T.  Ward  of  the  firm  of  Ward  Bros., 
contractors.  Mr.  Ward  died  July  13,  1923.  It  was  occupied  sev¬ 
eral  years  by  his  heirs  and  sold  in  1938  to  Wm.  W.  Burnell  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  short  distance  below,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  house  of 
Capt.  Isaac  Downing,  built  perhaps  in  the  1850's.  He  was  a 
bouse  carpenter  and  ship  joiner.  He  had  a  shop  below  the  house 
winch  has  been  removed.  Capt.  Downing  was  married  three 
times,  to  Mary  Lord,  Caroline  Kimball  and  Abigail  Banks.  He 
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had  two  sons  by  each  wife.  He  died  May  6,  1882,  aged  86  year*. 
The  estate  was  sold  soon  after  to  D.  Webster  Littlefield  (eon  oS 
David).  He  died  February  14,  1923,  aged  TO  year s.  It  is  no* 
owned  by  his  widow. 

We  have  now  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  old  School  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  Five. 

East  Side  of  Summer  Street 

Joseph  Moody  erected  a  handsome  house  nearly  opposite 
Daniel  Wise’s,  probably  about  the  last  of  1700  (exact  date  not 
known).  He  was  a  trader,  also  a  Representative  from  Wells,  thli 
first  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Kennebunk,  holding  that  office  tdi 
years.  He  died  July  20',  1839,  aged  76  years.  The  property  was 
then  sold  to  James  Titcomb,  a  ship-builder  and  trader  from  th® 
Landing.  His  wife  was  Abigail  Durrell  of  Kennebunkport.  HP 
died  October  19,  184.2,  aged  59  years.  His  sons,  Joseph  and 
George  P.,  succeeded  him  in  shipbuilding.  George  P.  was 
noted  for  his  mechanical  skill.  He  died  September  8,  1857,  aged! 
32  years.  The  record  of  Joseph  has  been  given  on  a  previous 
page.  James’  daughter,  Lucy,  married  James  M.  Stone  of  Ken¬ 
nebunkport.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  partner  of  Edw.  E.  Bourne,  Jr. 
In  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  company  then  forming  for  nine 
months’  service  and  which  became  Co.  I  of  the  27th  Maine  Regi¬ 
ment  when  the  company  was  organized.  He  was  chosen  captain 
and  when  the  regiment  was  organized  he  was  elected  major. 
When  Lieut.-Col.  Wentworth  resigned,  Maj.  Stone  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel.  The  regiment  was  on  picket  duty  near 
Washington  all  of  its  term  of  service  and  in  no  action.  After 
his  return  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Legislature  and  in  1866  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  died  Dec.  15,  1907.  The  estate  ip 
now  owned  by  his  children.  His  daughter,  Miss  A.  Louise  Stonp, 
is  the  present  tax  collector. 

The  next  house  was  built  by  Henry  E.  Bennett,  later  ownefl 
by  his  son,  John  H.  Bennett,  a  railroad  engineer.  His  wife  was 
Alice  G.  Milliken  of  Saco.  He  died  August  3,  1929.  It  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  widow. 

The  Hubbard  house,  one  of  the  oldest  now  standing  in  thp 
Village,  was  built  about  1750  by  Capt.  James  Hubbard.  It  was 
two  story  in  front  with  a  long  roof  on  the  back  side  to  one  story. 
Capt.  Hubbard  died  in  the  army  at  Cambridge  in  1776,  His  son, 
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Diamond,  succeeded  him.  He  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  mar¬ 
ried  another  Capt.  James  Hubbard,  a  master  mariner.  He  died 
September  20,  1854.  This  one  also  had  a  son  Diamond,  and  a 
daughter  who  married  Nathaniel  Downs.  Their  son,  Wm.  H. 
Downs,  has  been  mentioned  as  living  opposite.  The  house  waa 
sold  about  1873  to  John  T.  Ward  who  lived  there  until  about 
1893,  when  he  bought  the  Wise  estate.  It  is  now  owned  by  Percy 
F.  Googins,  express  agent. 

B.  F.  Emery  of  the  Lower  Village  had  a  side  track,  coal 
yard,  lime  and  cement  store  between  the  Hubbard  house  and  the 
railroad,  built  about  1939. 

Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  Bridge 

Bridge  was  raised  and  new  abutments  built  in  1932.  The 
electric  railway  was  built  in  1898  and  a  waiting  room  station 
!>uilt  at  the  northeastern  side  of  the  bridge.  Charles  Shepard 
was  the  agent  and  transferred  baggage  from  the  electrics  to  the 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.  and  vice  versa.  He  lived  in  the  next  house  above 
which  was  built  by  Sylvester  Chick  about  1889  and  he  sold  to 
Shepard  who  died  September  1,  1924.  It  is  now  owned  by  his 
widow. 

Ralph  Andrews'  house  next.  He  built  about  1906.  He  is  a 
lawyer  and  is  also  the  register  of  probate  of  York  County.  He 
is  a  son  of  Emery  Andrews.  His  wife  was  Agnes  Little  of  Ken- 
nebunkport. 

The  next  house,  built  by  Elliot  Rogers  about  1906,  is  now 
owned  by  Alfred  Pearson. 

George  L.  Little  built  the  next  house  in  1875.  He  was  born 
in  Kennebunk  but  lived  and  was  in  business  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
for  many  years,  returning  to  Kennebunk  about  1874.  He  was 
the  son  of  David  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Daniel  Little.  His  first 
wife  was  Elizabeth  McCulloch,  sister  of  Hugh,  U.  S.  Treasurer. 
His  second  wife  was  Elinor  P.  Bailey  of  Fort  Wayne.  He  died 
October  11,  1900,  aged  80  years.  The  house  is  now  owned  by  his 
daughter,  Carrie  (Mrs.  Frank  C.  Webb). 

Capt.  Moses  C.  Maling  bought  a  lot  from  the  Capt.  Joseph 
Hatch  estate  and  built  a  house  in  1862-3,  coming  here  from  Ken- 
nebunkport.  He  was  for  many  years  a  master  mariner,  later  in 
the  coal  business  with  Almon  J.  Smith.  His  first  wife  was  Olive, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Chadboume.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Fol¬ 
som,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bourne,  Jr.  He  died  October  6,  1802, 
aged  73  years.  The  estate  is  now  owned  by  his  daughter,  Susan, 
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wife  of  Dr.  George  W.  Bourne  of  Washington,  D.  and  Ken- 
nebunk.  * 

Capt.  Joseph  Hatch  bought  about  45  acres  of  land  of  Jede- 
diah  Wakefield  in  1800  and  built  a  house  the  same  year;  from 
this  farm  many  lots  have  been  sold  on  which  handsome  houses  * 
have  been  erected.  He  was  a  master  mariner,  one  of  the  select¬ 
men  of  Kennebunk  1821-27,  inclusive.  His  wife  was  Hannah,' 
daughter  of  Maj.  Daniel  Littlefield,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bagaduce  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river  in  July,  1779. 
He  died  January  13,  1854,  aged  87  years.  He  left  two  sons  and* 
several  daughters.  The  daughters  inherited  the  house  and  re¬ 
sided  there  during  their  lives.  The  last  of  the  Hatch  family  in  • 
the  house  was  Miss  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph,  Jr.  * 
After  her  death  and  about  1905  it  was  sold  to  Charles  W.  Good- 
now.  He  razed  the  house  and  erected  the  present  handsome  man¬ 
sion  the  same  year.  Mr.  Goodnow  was  the  son  of  John  B. 
Goodnow  of  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  He  came  to  Kennebunk  in  * 
1876  as  clerk  for  the  Mousam  Manf.  Co.  (Leatherboard) .  He 
remained  with  this  company  and  the  Leatheroid  until  1910  when’ 
he  retired.  He  was  president  of  the  Kennebunk  Savings  Bank 

about  20  years,  and  a  director  of  the  Ocean  National  Bank.  Hi*" 
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wife  was  Frances  M.  Hastings  of  South  Framingham,  Mass. 
They  had  two  children,  Mary,  who  married  Lincoln  Morton,  and  * 
Charles  H.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  died  October  10,  1934.  His 
wife  was  seriously  ill  at  the  time  and  died  a  few  weeks  later  not 
knowing  of  his  death.  The  estate  was  sold  in  1935  to  Col.  Chas. 
E.  Gow,  former  postmaster  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  next  house  was  built  in  1855  by  John  A.  Lord,  son  of 
Capt.  Ivory  Lord.  He  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of' 
Hope  cemetery.  His  wife  Lucy  Amanda,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Warren.  He  died  December  7,  1913,  aged  86  years.  The  house 
is  now  occupied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Kate  M.  Lord. 

Col.  Wm.  L.  Thompson  built  in  1860-61  on  the  lower  corner 
o!  the  iane  leading  to  the  farm  buildings,  then  owned  by  his 
brother,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  afterwards  owned  by  Hartley  Lord. 
Col.  Thompson  was  a  trader  with  store  on  the  triangle,  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  and  ship  builder.  He,  in  partnership  with  Joseph  Titcomb, 
had  a  large  ship  nearly  completed  in  1878  when  the  decline  in 
wooden  ships  came.  The  house  was  sold  at  auction,  but  bid  in 
by  his  son,  Joseph  P.  Thompson  of  Portland, and  the  family  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  it.  His  wife  was  Olive,  daughter  of  James 
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Mitchell*  He  died  December  30,  1803.  After  the  death  of  Col. 
Thompson,  the  house  was  sold  to  the  Mousam  Water  Co.  and  oe- 
copied  by  their  superintendent,  North  M.  West.  It  is  now  owned 
t>y  C.  3.  Williamson. 

Crossing  the  lane  is  the  house  built  by  Theodore  Lyman  on 
Main  Street  as  early  as  1775,  moved  here  by  Jacob  Blaisdell,  who 
was  a  forge  man  at  the  iron  works.  The  next  owner  was  Wm. 
Taylor,  who  lived  in  it  until  1804  when  his  large  house  was  fin¬ 
ished.  He  sold  to  Joseph  Porter,  who  had  several  tenants.  Mr. 
Porter  sold  it  about  1825  to  Levi  P.  Hillard,  who  resided  there 
lintil  hie  death  in  1854;  then  occupied  by  his  widow  and  son  Levi. 
Ct  was  sold  about  1883  to  Hartley  Lord,  who  removed  the  house; 
-part  of  it  went  to  Kennebunkport  and  the  main  part  to  Water 
Street  (second  building  below  the  wood  yard).  Mr.  Lord  graded 
the  lot  which  was  quite  low.  In  1884-85  he  erected  the  present 
handsome  residence.  About  1875  he  had  erected  a  stable  near 
the  present  Hotel  Greenleaf  intending  to  build  a  house  on  that 
lot.  This  -table  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  new  house.  Mr. 
Lord  in  partnership  with  his  brothers,  was  engaged  in  the  fish 
*ict  busiue-s  for  deep  sea  fishing.  This  factory  was  in  Boston. 
The  twin»e  was  manufactured  by  the  R.  W.  Lord  Co.  mill  at  West 
Kennebunk.  Several  net  machines  were  made  for  them  by  J.  H. 
Ferguson  &  Co.  Mr.  Hartley  Lord  was  the  son  of  Wm.  Lord,  born 
in  Kennebunk.  He  resided  for  many  years  at  Newton  Corner, 
Mas.,  returning  to  Kennebunk  about  1885.  His  first  wife  was 
Sarah  Hilton;  his  second,  Julia  Perkins  of  Kennebunkport.  He 
di'ed  November  6,  1912.  The  estate  is  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
his  grandson,  Hartley  L.  Lord  of  Lewiston  and  Kennebunk,  who 
died  November  4,  1938,  aged  63  years. 

The  next  house  was  built  by  Wm.  Taylor  about  1803.  He 
-sold  to  Capt.  Charles  W.  Williams,  who  resided  there  until  his 
death  in  1360,  aged  80  years.  The  next  occupant  was  his  son, 
Capt.  Claudius  Williams.  He  sold  about  1873  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Perkins,  widow  of  Capt.  Jott  S.  Perkins  and  Capt.  Charles  Barry. 
She  made  additions  and  alterations.  After  her  death,  it  was 
owned  by  her  son,  Wm.  E.  Barry,  architect.  He  married  Flor¬ 
ence  W.  Hooper.  He  died  June  7,  1932,  aged  86  years.  It  is  now 
owned  by  his  heirs. 

In  1760,  Jonathan  Banks,  schoolmaster,  built  a  small  one 
story  building  that  he  sold  to  Jacob  Curtis  of  Arundel.  Ebenezer 
Rice  was  his  tenant  for  a  number  of  years.  Judge  Clark  bought 
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this  house  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1789  and  in  1804-5  he  added 
a  second  story.  He  also  built  the  large  part  of  the  present  house. 
In  1800,  the  collection  District  of  the  ’Port  and  District  of  Keo- 
nebunk  was  established.  Judge  Jonas  Clark  was  the  first  collec¬ 
tor.  His  brother,  Henry  Clark,  was  deputy.  The  Custom  House 
was  a  small  building  nearly  opposite  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Dane.  It  remained  there  until  1808  when  the  lot  was  sold.  The 
office  building  was  moved  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  was  the 
Custom  House  until  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Storer,  collector, 
in  1810,  when  it  was  removed  to  his  store  in  the  triangle.  In 
1822,  Judge  Clark  sold  the  property  to  Wm.  Lord  (son  of  Tobias, 
and  brother  of  Captains  George  and  Ivory).  Judge  Clark  re¬ 
moved  to  a  farm  at  Wells  Branch  which  was  afterwards  owned 
by  Arioch  Penny,  now  by  Chas.  J.  Taylor.  Judge  Clark  married 
Sallv  Watts  of  Portland.  He  died  November  8,  1828. 

William  Lord  was  a  trader.  He  built  the  brick  block  that  is 
now  the  Water  District  office.  In  the  attic  is  a  large  shiv- 
wheel  and  there  used  to  be  a  large  trap  door  in  the  floor  to  allow 
hoisting  of  hogsheads  of  molasses  and  barrels  of  other  goods,  all 
formerly  kept  in  a  general  store.  Traders  used  to  keep  gro¬ 
ceries  and  dry  goods  and  exchanged  them  for  butter,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try  and  meat.  Mr.  Lord  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Mousam  Manf. 
Co.  and  he  bought  all  of  the  property  June  29,  1854,  and  owned 
it  until  December  12,  1883,  when  he  sold  to  a  syndicate  composed 
of  Capt.  N.  L.  Thompson,  Joseph  Dane  and  Joseph  Titcomb.  His 
wife  was  Sarah  Cleaves.  He  died  November  2,  1873,  aged  70 
years.  Soon  after  Mr.  Lord’s  death  his  son,  Robert  W.,  removed 
back  from  West  Kennebunk  and  occupied  the  house.  He  and  his 
brother,  George  W.,  of  the  Landing,  were  proprietors  of  the 
Twin0  mill,  formerly  Mitchell’s  grist  and  saw  mill.  Robert  W. 
wa<!  Representative  to  the  Legislature  and  State  Senator.  He 
marr°d  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Mendum.  He  died  February 
16,  1923,  a<?ed  94  years.  After  his  death  it  was  occupied  by  his 
daughter  (Elizabeth),  Mrs.  Archibald  Finlayson,  and  her  hus¬ 
band.  It  is  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Donald  Finlayson. 

Joseph  Dane,  Senior,  came  from  Beverly  in  1802  and  opened 
a  law  office.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Judge  Clark  in  1808 
and  bought  the  lot  where  the  Custom  House  stood.  He  built  a 
house  and  barn  and  resided  there  until  September  25,  1813,  when 
the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  He  then  sold  the  lot  to 
James  Kimball  and  Kimball  sold  it  back  to  Judge  Clark.  About 
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1875,  Hartley  Lord  bought  the  lot  intending  to  build  there  and 
did  build  a  stable,  which  stood  vacant  several  years.  Afterward 
he  bought  and  built  on  the  Hillard  lot.  He  moved  the  stable  to 
the  rear  of  that  house  and  sold  the  lot  back  to  his  brother, 
Robert  W. 

About  1933,  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Lord,  daughter  of  Robert  W. 
(wife  of  Rev.  Augustus  Lord  of  Providence,  R.  I.),  bought  the 
lot  and  erected  a  house  a  little  back  of  where  Mr.  Dane  built. 
This  they  occupy  as  a  summer  home. 

The  next  lot  was  formerly  owned  by  James  Kimball.  He  re¬ 
moved  his  blacksmith  shop  there  when  Washington  Hall  was 
built.  He  sold  to  Samuel  Low,  who  started  a  house  in  1806. 
The  next  year  he  sold  the  unfinished  building  to  Col.  Enoch 
Hardy,  who  finished  it  and  resided  there  until  his  death  July  15, 
1849,  aged  69  years.  The  next  owner  was  William  Hackett.  He 
occupied  it  until  1858  when  he  sold  to  Capt.  William  Williams, 
who  enlarged  and  remodeled  it.  He  was  an  Englishman,  a  mas¬ 
ter  mariner  His  wife  was  Miss  Aphia  Storer  of  Saco.  He  was 
killed  November  22,  1869,  by  falling  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of 
which  he  was  superintending  the  construction  at  Kennebunkport. 
His  widow  resided  there  until  about  1909,  when  she  sold  to  Dr. 
Herbert  H.  Purrington.  He  sold  about  1915  to  Perley  D.  Green- 
leaf,  who  altered  and  enlarged  it  and  then  operated  it  as  Hotel 
Greenleaf.  He  died  September  25,  1937.  It  is  now  managed  by 
Mrs.  Greenleaf. 

William  D.  Hay  bought  a  lot  of  Mrs.  Williams  about  1921 
and  erected  a  bungalow  in  which  he  resides.  He  is  now  postmas¬ 
ter. 

On  the  next  lot  opposite  Elm  Street  is  the  house  built  by  Dr. 
Fisher  soon  after  1790  and  moved  to  this  location  by  Hercules 
H.  Chadboume  in  1841,  who  occupied  until  about  1854,  when  he 
removed  to  Kennebunkport.  He  sold  to  Isaac  Kilham,  a  retired 
trader  from  the  Landing,  who  occupied  until  his  death.  He  had 
four  daughters.  Lucy  married  Robt.  Smith,  Jr.,  Olive  married 
Capt.  Edw.  Stone,  Hannah  married  Capt.  Noah  Nason,  Susan 
married  Capt.  John  Shannon.  Capt.  Stone  and  Capt.  Shannon 
were  lost  at  sea,  Capt.  Shannon  in  1880.  After  Mr.  Kilham’s 
death  it  was  occupied  by  his  widow  and  by  Mrs.  Shannon  later, 
and  for  a  few  years  by  Simon  L.  Whitten.  It  was  then  bought 
by  Dr.  J.  Starr  Barker,  who  occupied  it  many  years.  He  died 
Feb.  17,  1936.  It  was  sold  in  November,  1936,  to  Andrew  J. 
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Murphy,  coming  from  the  Landing. 

James  Kimball  built  the  next  house  or  some  part  of  it  in 
1763.  He  was  a  blacksmith  with  a  shop  on  the  site  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Hall  and  in  several  other  locations,  as  previously  described. 
According  to  the  stone  in  the  cemetery  opposite,  he  was  born  in 
1741  and  died  in  1833.  He  had  two  wives,  Elizabeth  Gillpatrick, 
and  Eunice  Stone.  James  had  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married 
Capt.  John  Lord.  Capt.  Lord  died  in  early  manhood.  They  had 
one  son,  John  Clem  Lord.  He  was  a  master  mariner,  and  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the  Civil  War.  The  last  of  his  life  he  lived 
at  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  He  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Mitchell  of  England.  They  lived  in  Kennebunk  many  years. 
He  died  April  11,  1917.  They  had  two  children,  Arthur  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  V.  The  house  was  later  ownd  by  Mrs.  Annie  J.  Crediford. 
She  sold  it  to  the  U.  S.  Government  for  a  site  for  the  Post  Office, 
which  was  built  in  1937,  and  opened  for  business  in  March,  1938. 

In  1805,  James  Kimball  and  Parker  Webster  erected  a  two- 
story  building,  63  ft.  long.  In  the  first  story  were  two  stores 
which  had  many  occupants.  In  the  second  a  hall,  first  called 
Webster’s,  then  Assembly  hall,  and  after  1812  Washington  Hall. 
It  was  used  for  lectures  and  entertainments.  The  first  Masonic 
meeting  in  Kennebunk  was  held  in  this  hall,  Dec.  28,  1812.  The 
charter  is  dated  March  9,  1813. 

In  1823  Webster  sold  the  western  part  of  the  building  to 
John  Skeele  and  he  sold  to  Phineas  Stevens,  who  built  an  annex 
with  a  circular  window  which  was  his  jewelry  store.  In  the 
second  story  was  the  law  office  of  Edw.  E.  Bourne,  and  the  Se¬ 
lectmen’s  room.  After  1858  town  meetings  were  held  in  this 
hall.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire,  November  26,  1866.  April  27, 
1867,  the  town  voted  to  buy  the  lot  and  build  a  Town  Hall.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  a  two-story  building,  the  first  story 
for  town  meetings  and  town  business,  the  second  a  hall  for  lec¬ 
tures  and  entertainments.  A  part  of  the  expense  of  the  second 
story  was  paid  by  subscription  and  the  arrangement  between  the 
subscribers  and  the  town  may  be  found  in  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Titcomb  and  printed  in  the  Eastern  Star,  March  22,  1889. 
The  bricks  for  the  building  were  made  below  the  Paper  mill  on 
the  western  side  of  the  rivr.  It  was  built  in  1867-8  and  dedicated 
in  the  Fall  of  1868  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  In  1892,  the 
town  voted  to  buy  the  shares  of  the  subscribers  and  enlarge  the 
building.  An  addition  was  built  on  the  southeast  end  with  an 
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outside  stairway.  The  stage  was  enlarged  and  a  horse-sho* 
shaped  gallery  built.  This  was  called  Mousam  Hall,  sometimes 
Mousam  Opera  House.  Town  meeings  were  held  in  the  lower 
hall  and  in  former  years  finished  the  business  there  with  no  ad¬ 
journment  for  dinner.  In  later  years,  after  election  of  officers, 
the  meeting  adjourned  until  afternoon  to  the  upper  hall,  and  the 
gallery  was  open  for  ladies  and  school  children.  (This  before 
women  were  voters.)  The  Fire  Society  and  other  organizations 
held  their  business  meetings  in  the  upper  hall  and  suppers  in  the 
lower. 

March  15,  1893,  the  largest  gathering  of  Odd  Fellows  ever 
held  in  Kennebunk  was  in  this  hall.  Every  lodge  in  York  County 
was  represented.  It  was  an  all  night  session.  I  had  the  honor  to 
preside  as  Grand  Master  of  Maine. 

The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  1,  1920.  It  would 
have  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  but  for  the  generous  gift  of 
Mr.  Henry  Parsons.  The  lot  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Park  Commission.  t 


FIRST  PARISH  (UNITARIAN)  CHURCH 

Built  in  1773.  Remodeled  and  Paul  Revere  bell  hung  in  1803 
Kennebunk  Free  Library  at  left. 
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CHAPTER  m 


From  the  lower  end  of  the  Old  No.  5  School  District  to  the  Sea, 
through  the  Landing  with  a  brief  description — Schooner 
Water  boro — The  Kingsbury  house  built  by  Theodore  Lyman 
and  how  he  named  the  Town  of  Lyman — The  first  shipbuild¬ 
ing  on  the  Kennebunk  River — The  Loss  of  the  Isadore  (by 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Mitchell) — Lock  on  the  Kennebunk  River — Rig¬ 
ging  Ships  at  Kennebunkport — The  Mitchell  Garrison  (by 
W.  E.  Barry) — Record  of  John  Mitchell  Family. 


The  road  from  the  lower  end  of  School  District,  No.  5,  to 
the  present  Lower  Village  and  Kennebunkport.  We  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  describe  Summer  Street,  its  houses  and  residents.  Of 
the  road  itself  nothing  has  been  said.  It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
ancient  roads  of  the  village.  In  the  early  days  perhaps  it  was  a 
path  through  the  woods,  then  a  few  limbs  were  cut  from  the 
trees  to  allow  horseback  riding;  later  as  the  need  came  for  the 
passage  of  ox-teams  a  few  trees  were  cut  and  a  little  grading 
done. 

As  this  was  a  benefit  to  all,  this  led  to  the  appointment  of 
surveyors  of  highways  and  later  the  road  commissioners  of  the 
present  time.  About  opposite  Elm  Street  a  swamp  had  to  be 
filled.  Opposite  Park  Street  a  side  hill  had  to  have  a  bank  wall. 
In  1749  when  the  church  was  built  at  the  Landing  the  congrega¬ 
tions  went  on  horseback  or  walked.  In  1773,  when  the  new 
church  was  built  at  the  County  Road  the  same  conditions  existed. 
From  about  1800,  when  shipbuilding  was  removed  from  the 
Mousam  River  to  the  Kennebunk  River,  to  the  time  that  the  last 
vessel  passed  through  the  lock  in  1867,  ox-teams  could  be  seen  in 
the  winter  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night.  Oak  ship-tim¬ 
ber  came  from  Sanford,  Alfred,  Lyman,  Waterboro,  Limerick  and 
perhaps  farther  back.  These  teams  left  home  prepared  to  be 
gone  several  days  bringing  their  hay  and  provisions  with  them. 

There  used  to  be  a  long  building  on  Green  Street  fitted  with 
stalls  for  oxen.  There  were  rooms  in  the  Warren  block  cellar  for 
teamsters  and  it  was  not  far  from  Osborne’s  where  many  of  them 
called. 
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Schooner  Waterboro 

In  1819,  or  1820,  a  schooner  called  the  "Waterboro”  was 
built  in  that  town,  loaded  on  sleds  and  hauled  to  Kennebunk.  It 
was  left  over  night  on  Zion’s  Hill.  The  teams  were  put  up  in 
the  Long  building  and  the  teamsters  in  the  Warren  block.  It 
went  on  the  next  morning  and  was  launched  just  below  Durrell’s 
bridge. 

There  was  not  much  carriage  riding  until  after  1800.  Then 
came  the  two-wheeled  chaise  and  wagons  of  all  descriptions.  By 
1850,  there  were  not  many  who  rode  horseback.  After  summer 
tourists  began  to  come  to  the  beach,  in  1870-80,  handsome  teams 
were  seen.  Buckboards  carried  parties  on  excursions  and  bicycles 
were  the  fashion  at  one  time. 

In  1898,  the  Sanford  and  Cape  Porpoise  Electric  Railway 
laid  their  rails  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  they  carried  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight.  Soon  after  1900  automobiles  began  to  appear 
and  they  gradually  took  the  place  of  horses,  as  horses  had  re¬ 
placed  oxen  a  few  years  before.  Now  automobiles  of  all  kinds 
and  the  majority  good  looking,  carry  people  to  work  and  for 
pleasure.  They  carry  freight  of  all  kinds,  live  stock  as  well. 
Vans  carry  furniture  for  long  or  short  distance  nauls.  The 
busses  remind  one  of  the  old  stage  coach  days,  only  no  stop  for 
dinner. 

From  the  early  1800  days  until  1906  house  moving  was  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Several  houses  were  moved  from  the  Land¬ 
ing,  one  of  them  to  West  Kenntbunk,  a  few  to  the  Village.  Ch&a. 
Littlefield  built  a  house  on  Cat  Mousam  road;  about  1869  he 
moved  it  to  Brown  Street,  nearly  opposite  Swan  Street. 

Freight  before  the  railroad  was  built  came  by  coasters  to  the 
Port,  then  by  ox-team  to  the  Village.  After  the  railroad,  it  came 
to  West  Kennebunk  and  horse  teams  transferred  it  to  the  Village. 
Then  in  1872  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  built  an  extension  and 
it  was  still  nearer. 

The  Landing  in  ship-building  days  was  a  busy  place.  It  is 
practically  one  street,  except  the  lane  to  the  house  of  Nathaniel 
Gilpatrick  (son  of  John,  Jr.),  built  about  1810.  His  shipyard 
was  back  of  his  house.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  lane  is  the 
house  built  by  Parson  Little  in  1752  which  he  occupied  until  1790, 
when  he  moved  to  the  Sanford  Road. 

Next  is  the  Wedding  Cake  house  (so  called)  built  in  1826  by 
George  W.  Bourne  and  occupied  by  him  until  his  death,  Dec.  7, 
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1856.  It  is  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  George  B.  Lord  of  Mel¬ 
rose  and  Kennebunk. 

The  next  house  was  built  by  Theodore  Lyrnan  on  the  site  of 
one  by  Waldo  Emerson  a  few  years  before.  He  came  from  York 
and  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Emerson.  He  soon  built  a 
store  on  Main  Street,  and  assisted  in  setting  out  what  has  been 
since  known  as  the  Lexington  Elms.  He  removed  to  the  Landing 
and  about  1784  built  what  is  now  known  as  the  Kingsbury  house. 
It  is  described  with  a  picture  in  Judge  Bourne’s  history  of  Wells 
and  Kennebunk,  pages  494-95 ;  also  by  Mr.  Barry  in  these  Papers. 
It  still  retains  its  small  window  panes  and  wide  muntins  and  a 
roof  of  which  style  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  says: 
“Look  at  a  horse’s  hinder  leg — first  great  angle  above  the  hoof. 
Gambrel,  hence  gambrel  roof.”  Mr.  Lyman  left  Wells  in  1790. 
He  died  in  Waltham,  Mass.  The  house  and  business  stand  was 
purchased  in  1806  by  John  Bourne.  His  daughter  Julia  Ann 
married  Henry  Kingsbury.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Kingsbury 
heirs.  It  is  said  that  the  road  formerly  was  between  the  house 
and  river.  The  shipyard  of  Bourne  and  Kingsbury  was  back  of 
the  house. 

Coxhall  Changed  to  Lyman 

The  following  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Lyman:  As  a  trader  he 
did  considerable  business  with  the  inhabitants  of  Coxhall  (as  Ly¬ 
man  was  then  called).  Mr.  Lyman  did  not  like  the  name,  and  he 
made  them  this  proposition,  that  if  they  would  change  the  name 
of  the  town  to  Lyman,  he  would  give  them  a  barrel  of  West  In¬ 
dia  rum  and  a  bell  for  the  first  church  which  had  a  tower.  A 
town  meeting  was  held  and  it  was  voted  to  change  the  name.  The 
barrel  of  rum  was  sent  them  and  drank,  but  no  church  had  a 
tower.  Many  years  after  one  was  built,  but  it  was  long  after  Mr. 
Lyman’s  death.  Some  of  the  old  residents  remembered  the  offer 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Boston  and  interview 
his  son.  They  saw  him,  explained  their  errand  and  he  gave 
them  a  check  for  $300.00'  to  procure  the  bell. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  street  on  the  left  was  the  house  of 
Adam  McCulloch.  It  is  now  standing  and  is  the  summer  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Marshall  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  daughter  of 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  President 
Lincoln. 

Just  beyond  is  the  site  of  the  first  church,  1749-50  to  1773. 

From  1800  to  1860,  there  were  part,  or  all  of  the  time,  seven 
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shipyards  from  Nathaniel  Gilpatrick’s  to  Durrell’s  Bridge. 
There  were  many  houses,  stores  and  shops.  The  blacksmith,  Hlce 
the  man  who  claimed  the  seat  of  honor  after  the  building  of  King 
Solomon’s  Temple,  was  an  important  man  in  the  shipyard.  He 
made  and  tempered  the  broad  axe  and  adze  with  which  the  ship 
carpenter  framed  and  finished  the  outside  of  the  ship  and  some 
of  them  could  do  it  as  smooth  as  if  planed.  Also  the  augur  to 
bore  the  holes  for  the  trunnels.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  de¬ 
scription  was  not  written  by  such  men  as  George  W.  Bourne  or 
George  P.  Titcomb. 

Shipbuilding  on  the  Kennebunk  River  (Judge  Bourne’s  His¬ 
tory,  pages  575-76.) 

The  first  vessel  was  built  at  Mitchell’s  wharf  in  1755  by 
John  Bourne.  She  was  owned  by  John  Mitchell,  Richard  and 
Nat.  Kimball,  and  Robert  Elliot  of  Salem,  and  was  about  80  tons. 
The  first  up  the  river  was  built  by  Sam’l  Wakefield  in  1766,  in 
the  yard  recently  owned  by  G.  &  I.  Lord.  The  next  year  a  sloop 
was  built  by  Richard  KimbalL  Later  there  were  seven  ship¬ 
yards  between  Durrell’s  bridge  and  Nat.  Gilpatrick’s.  To  those 
interested  in  navigation  and  shipbuilding,  Chap.  35,  pages  566  to 
583,  of  Judge  Bourne’s  History  will  afford  interesting  reading. 

Those  pages  also  give  an  interesting  history  of  the  attempt 
to  change  the  entrance  of  Mousam  river. 

Mr.  Remich’s  history  is  practically  the  same  with  a  few 
more  details. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ISADORE 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  a  barque  was  built  in  the  shipyard 
of  Bourne  and  Kingsbury  called  the  Isadora.  Its  history  and 
tragic  fate  is  described  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Mitchell,  an  Advent  min¬ 
ister  and  school  teacher  of  the  Lower  Village.  I  give  it  in  full 
that  it  may  not  be  lost. 

The  Illfated  Isadore 

Written  by  Elder  Wm.  H.  Mitchell,  Kennebunkport ,  Maine . 

The  year  1842  will  be  ever  memorable  to  me  on  account  of 
the  occurence  of  a  very  sad  event  which  brought  gloom  to  many 
hearts  in  my  native  village,  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  towns. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  a  small  barque  of  about  396  tons 
named  the  Isadore  was  built  in  Kennebunk.  Though  a  small  boy 
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I  well  remember  the  launching.  The  first  effort  was  a  failure 
for  though  the  barque  moved  gently  on  the  ways  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  she  stopped  before  she  reached  the  water's  edge.  The  next 
day  I  went  on  board  to  witness  the  launch.  At  the  appointed 
time  she  started  gliding  into  the  water  amid  the  loud  cheers  of 
the  spectators.  I  was,  however,  too  much  terrified  to  join  in  the 
thee  ring  for  she  careened  so  much  I  thought  she  would  capsize. 
She  was,  however,  taken  alongside  the  wharf  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  was  rigged  and  ballasted  and  her  crew  was 
shipped  for  a  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

The  men  on  board  the  ship  were  Leander  Foss,  master; 
Clement  Stone,  mate;  John  Crowder,  second  mate;  John  Tindel, 
cook;  Wm.  J.  Thompson,  Charles  Lord,  George  P.  Lewis,  George 
P.  Davis,  James  C.  Murphy,  James  Young,  George  T.  Hutchins, 
Daniel  H.  Perkins,  Alvin  Huff,  Wm.  B.  Harding,  seamen;  Capt. 
Paul  Grant,  passenger.  Thomas  King  also  shipped  but  ran 
away  before  the  vessel  sailed. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  30,  the  Isadore  spread  her  canvas  to 
the  winds  and  fanned  by  a  light  breeze  was  wafted  out  upon  the 
open  ocean.  The  weather  looked  very  threatening.  A  heavy 
bank  lay  in  the  distant  horizon  at  the  southwest  and  a  light 
breeze  from  the  north  indicated  a  storm  at  hand.  But  there  were 
no  storm  signals  then  as  now  telling  mariners  of  approaching 
danger  and  warning  them  of  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Some  of 
the  weather  observers  remarked  that  a  storm  was  close  at  hand 
and  it  was  risky  to  sail;  others  said  that's  only  a  haze  bank, 
they’ll  have  a  good  run,  and  so  they  started  for  their  place  of 
destination.  A  terrible  gloom  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  crew  as 
they  left  their  homes  for  the  voyage.  None  of  the  usual  sailors' 
songs  were  heard  as  they  hoisted  their  sails,  but  noiselessly  the 
canvas  was  spread  and  silently  the  vessel  left  her  moorings. 

One  of  the  crew  living  two  miles  away  did  not  reach  the 
wharf  till  she  had  started.  A  friend  stood  by  who  put  him  on 
board  in  his  dory.  No  words  passed  between  them  while  rowing 
to  the  barque  save,  “You  came  near  losing  your  passage” — “I 
wish  I  had”  was  the  reply  and  so  deep  was  the  sadness  resting  on 
his  mind  he  did  not  so  much  as  say  thank  you  or  good-bye,  but 
climbed  silently  on  board  the  vessel  as  if  going  to  his  doom.  In 
a  short  time  the  barque  was  out  of  the  river  on  the  waves  of  the 
rolling  deep.  All  day  long  the  vessel  could  be  distinctly  seen  by 
men  on  shore,  the  wind  being  not  sufficiently  strong  for  her  to 
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get  an  offing.  But  toward  night  the  sky  became  overcast  and 
soon  the  snow  began  to  fall  and  the  northeast  wind  to  increase 
and  before  midnight  it  blew  a  gale.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  that 
crew  when  night  shut  in  upon  them  on  a  lee  shore  with  the  snow 
falling  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  And  imagine,  too,  the 
feelings  of  their  friends  on  shore  as  they  listened  to  the  howling 
winds  which  whistled  all  night  around  their  dwellings  and  heard 
the  drifting  snow  beat  against  their  windows.  The  next  day 
news  reached  town  that  a  vessel  had  been  wrecked  the  night  be¬ 
fore  between  the  village  of  Ogunquit  in  Wells  and  Bald  Head 
in  York,  Maine,  and  all  hands  lost.  The  news  spread  rapidly  and 
soon  vehicles  were  moving  toward  the  place  of  the  disaster  to 
learn  the  sad  fate  that  the  new  barque  which  left  port  only  the 
day  before  was  now  a  total  wreck  and  all  on  board  had  perished. 
Not  one  was  left  to  tell  the  mournful  tale  of  the  sufferings  of 
that  dreadful  night.  Only  two  days  later,  I  stood  on  that  rock- 
bound  shore  and  gazed  solemnly  upon  the  broken  fragments  of 
that  ill-fated  barque  tom  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  surging 
waves  as  they  dashed  in  fury  against  the  rocks.  Stooping  to 
pick  up  some  pieces  of  the  wreck,  I  beheld  on  them  the  hairs  of 
some  of  the  poor  sailors  who  had  been  crushed  and  ground  by 
the  crashing  of  the  vessel  on  the  rocks.  A  deep  gloom  spread 
over  the  town  where  these  men  lived.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
impression  made  on  all  by  this  sad  event. 

A  singular  feature  connected  with  the  disaster  was  the 
strong  presentiment  of  the  crew  before  they  left  home  that  they 
would  never  return.  Some  of  them  had  strange  and  frightful 
dreams  with  relation  to  the  voyage.  One  strong-hearted  seaman 
it  was  said  would  weep  an  hour  at  a  time  because  he  was  going 
on  the  voyage.  One  man  dreamed  that  as  they  were  sailing  out 
between  the  Piers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebunk  River  he  saw 
on  the  Eastern  Pier  seven  coffins.  He  asked  in  his  dream  whose 
they  were  and  the  reply  was,  "One  of  them  is  for  you.”  Just 
seven  of  the  bodies  were  found  cast  upon  the  shore  to  be  coffined 
for  the  grave  and  that  man  was  among  the  number. 

Thomas  King,  then  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  a  dream  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  and 
though  he  had  shipped  and  received  a  month’s  wages  in  advance, 
he  hid  himself  away  when  the  day  of  sailing  came.  Search  was 
made  for  him  but  he  could  not  be  found  till  after  the  vessel  had 
sailed,  when  he  made  his  appearance  and  is  now  living  in  the 
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city  of  Dover,  N.  H.  The  writer  had  an  interview  with  him  in 
the  Autumn  of  1883  and  found  these  circumstances  still  as  fresh 
in  his  memory  as  though  they  had  occurred  yesterday.  He  said, 
“One  night  after  I  had  shipped  and  just  as  the  barque  was  about 
ready  for  sea,  I  retired  for  rest  and  soon  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  we  sailed  and  were  soon  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm 
which  caused  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  all  on  board.  I  awoke 
from  my  slumber  and  was  relieved  to  find  it  was  only  a  dream. 
In  a  little  while  I  was  asleep  again  and  dreamed  the  same 
dream  which  awakened  me  a  second  time.  As  I  lay  musing  on 
the  repetition  of  so  singular  a  dream  I  again  fell  asleep  and  saw 
in  my  dream  the  same  frightful  scene  and  as  the  vessel  went  over 
I  dreamed  I  leaped  from  the  side  and  I  actually  sprang  from  my 
bed  to  the  floor  which  awakened  me  from  my  sleep.  My  wife 
who  was  awakened  by  my  springing  to  the  floor,  said,  ‘Thomas, 
what  ails  you?*  I  replied,  T  am  not  going  in  that  vessel/ 
'What/  said  she,  ‘you  have  already  your  month’s  wages  in  ad¬ 
vance.  You’ll  have  to  go.’  ‘I  will  not,’  I  replied.  ‘I  have  had 
awful  dreams.’  ” 

His  wife  endeavored  to  reason  the  case  with  him.  No  plead¬ 
ings  would  prevail.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  dream  was  a 
warning  from  God  to  escape.  He  put  on  his  clothes  when  a 
friend  of  his  called  at  the  door  to  whom  he  related  his  dream 
and  then  said,  “I  am  not  going  in  that  barque.”  “Thomas,”  said 
his  friend,  “I  don't  blame  you.”  He  then  went  to  the  wharf 
where  the  vessel  lay  and  found  the  captain  on  board.  He  told  the 
captain  he  did  not  want  to  go  on  the  voyage  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  let  him  off.  The  captain  was  very  decided  and  would  not 
grant  his  request.  He  then  saw  his  only  chance  for  escape  was 
to  run  away  which  he  did  and  was  thus  saved  from  perishing 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

There  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  revealeth  secrets  and  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning  and  watches  the  footsteps  of  those  that 
trust  in  him.  He  only  could  have  known  ■what  would  befall  that 
vessel  and  her  crew  and  he  made  known  to  those  men  that  dan¬ 
ger  awaited  them.  But  only  one  heeded  the  warning  and  was 
saved.  That  same  God  has  revealed  in  his  word  the  doom  of  a 
sinful  world.  Who  will  heed  the  warning  and  escape? 

Road  Below  the  Landing 

The  road  forks  below  the  McCulloch  house.  The  left  hand  road 
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goes  to  Arundel  over  Durrell’s  Bridge.  The  first  bridge  was 
built  in  1764,  a  drawbridge  in  1801,  a  new  bridge  in  1932. 
The  right  hand  road  winds  around  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  front 
of  Evergreen  Cemetery,  incorporated  November  3,  1877  (before 
that  known  as  the  Titcomb  Cemetery).  It  turns  to  the  left.  The 
straight  road  through  the  woods  was  laid  out  in  1831.  The  old 
road  by  the  site  of  the  Garrison  house  of  Capt.  Stephen  Titcomb 
(built  before  1750)  nearly  to  Kennebunk  River,  thence  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river  until  it  intersects  with  the  new  road 
through  the  woods. 

The  demand  for  larger  ships,  the  growing  scarcity  of  oak  tim¬ 
ber  and  the  lack  of  water  on  the  falls  led  to  the  building  in  1848 
of  a  lock  to  raise  the  water  on  the  falls.  It  was  perhaps  one- 
half  way  from  Durr  ell’s  bridge  to  the  Port  bridge.  I  suppose 
that  the  location  still  shows. 

Lock  on  Kennebunk  River 

A  company  was  incorporated  with  294  shares  which  were  owned 
by  25  individuals.  The  size  of  the  lock  was:  Width,  42  ft.; 
height,  16  ft.,  and  the  gates  were  14  ft.  8  in,  by  23  ft.  5  in.  with 
a  beam  extending  27  ft.  as  a  balance.  The  gates  were  built  at 
the  shipyard  of  Bourne  and  Kingsbury  and  floated  down.  The 
sides  were  of  split  stones;  part  of  them  were  used  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls  of  the  first  shoe  shop  wing  in  1884.  The  ships  were 
launched  on  a  high  run  of  tides.  The  lock  gates  were  closed  at 
high  tide  and  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  raised  the  water  on 
the  falls,  and  the  vessel  was  floated  down  to  the  lock,  then  at  the 
next  high  tide  to  Kennebunkport.  The  lock  was  in  operation  19 
years  during  which  time  29  vessels  were  floated  through,  aggre¬ 
gating  23,080  tons.  The  last  to  pass  through  was  the  ship  Haw¬ 
thorn,  built  at  the  Landing  in  1867.  Shipbuilding  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Lower  Village. 

The  rigging  had  probably  always  been  done  there — masts,  sails, 
and  finishing  around  the  masts.  There  used  to  be  a  ropewalk  at 
Kennebunkport. 

There  were  ship-yards  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  Kenne¬ 
bunkport.  From  1800  to  1890  there  were  627  vessels  built  on  the 
Kennebunk  River  and  nearly  all  sailed  in  ballast  and  never  re¬ 
turned.  I  think  that  about  all  of  the  rigging  was  done  on  the 
Kennebunkport  side  of  the  river. 

The  road  from  Wells  had  a  toll  bridge  in  1813. 
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The  ship-yard  of  Capt.  N.  L.  Thompson  was  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  where  the  passenger  station  of  the 
K'Port  R.  R.  was.  He  built  a  gunboat  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  named 
the  Aroostook  which  was  launched  November  9,  1861.  In  his 
yard,  1870-74,  were  built  the  largest  vessels  ever  built  on  the 
Kennebunk  River.  The  largest  was  the  Ocean  King,  launched 
October  26,  1874.  Its  size  was:  Length,  263  ft.;  238  ft.  keel;  43 
ft.  beam;  30  ft.  hold;  4  masts;  2516  tons. 

During  the  World  War  a  ship  was  built  by  C.  W.  Goodnow  and 
A.  J.  Smith,  called  Kennebunk,  with  four  masts. 


The  Mitchell  Garrison  House 

(Written  by  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Barry,  about  1900) 

“At  Kennebunk  Lower  Village  (now  belonging  to  the  lately 
acquired  Rogers  estate)  was  built  by  John  Mitchell  in  1744-46. 
It  is  not  known  if  the  L  part  was  first  built  or  the  main  house. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  the  building  was  protected 
by  oaken  palisades  or  pickets,  two  of  which  in  recent  years  were 
found  built  into  a  bam  or  outbuilding  on  the  place.  The  eastern 
room  of  the  main  house  has  a  beaded  ceiling  and  a  quaint  buffet 
(pronounced  beaufay)  in  its  comer  with  arched  top,  scalloped 
shelves  and  cupboard  beneath.  This  was  for  the  exhibition  of 
best  dishes.  The  house  occupied  a  commanding  site.  And  near 
by  on  the  river  was  the  ferry  used  by  passing  travelers  in  days 
gone  by/' 


John  Mitchell  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  the  Lower 
Village.  He  came  from  York  about  1740,  bought  200  acres  of 
land  of  Sir  Wm.  Pepperrell  and  built  a  garrison  house  near  the 
present  entrance  to  the  Rogers  estate  described  by  Mr.  Barry. 
He  built  a  wharf  nearby,  the  first  on  the  river,  and  was  a  part 
owner  in  the  first  vessel  built  at  the  Port,  also  the  first  clerk  of 
the  Second  Parish  in  Wells.  Stackpole’s  “Old  Kittery  Families” 
gives  a  different  record  of  his  ancestors  than  Mr.  Remich  does. 
He  had  a  large  family  and  left  many  descendants  (Sami.  Mitch¬ 
ell  of  the  Cat  Mousam  road  and  the  builder  of  the  first  Mitchell 
mill  was  a  son  of  his).  About  1900  Wm.  A.  Rogers  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  bought  nearly  all  of  the  original  estate  and  built  a  hand¬ 
some  residence.  He  had  the  grounds  landscaped  and  now  has 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  New  England  Coast.  The  estate  now 
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called  F airfields,  was.  sold  in  1936  to  Col.  Wm.  Campbell  of  San¬ 
ford  and  Brookline,  Mass. 

John  Mitchell  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Joanna  (Couch) 
Mitchell,  born  April  28,  1708,  died  April  3,  1799.  He  married 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Sami.  Sewell  of  York.  She  died  June  8,  1770, 
aged  54.  They  had  13  children  who  have  left  many  descendants. 

Their  children:  Dummer,  b.  November  8,  1736,  lived  on  Saco 
Road  (two  wives)  ;  Joanna,  b.  April  31,  1738,  mar.  Nathan  Kim¬ 
ball;  John,  b.  September  10,  1740,  died  in  the  Army,  1763;  Sam¬ 
uel,  b.  December  20',  1742,  mar.  Mary  Mitchell;  Lydia,  b.  Novem- 
ember  13,  1744;  Jotham,  b.  November  2,  1746,  ancestor  of  Rev. 
William;  Lucy,  b.  March  28,  1749;  James,  b.  June  18,  1751;  Ben¬ 
jamin,  b.  July  10,  1753;  Mary,  b.  June  17,  1755,  mar.  Abram 
Hill;  Daniel,  b.  January  18,  1757,  mar.  Sarah  Titcomb;  Eben- 
ezer,  b.  October  16,  1759;  John,  b.  December  17,  1763. 


Just  beyond  we  cross  an  inlet  of  the  Kennebunk  River  on 
the  Stephen  Harding  bridge  of  1936,  named  to  commemorate 
Harding’s  memorable  escape  from  the  Indians.  This  is  near  the 
summer  hotel  of  the  late  Isaac  P.  Gooch,  the  place  made  famous 
by  Kenneth  Roberts’  book  “Arundel.”  Just  back  of  the  beach 
were  the  bath  houses  of  the  late  Edgar  Towne,  now  removed  and 
new  ones  built,  where  the  summer  residents  of  Kennebunkport 
come  by  boat,  and  about  where  the  old  ferry  was  in  Colonial 
days. 

THE  SUBJECTS  OF  THESE  PAPERS  ARE  ROADS 

We  have  attempted  to  describe  Summer  Street  and  its  continu¬ 
ation  through  the  Landing,  once  the  busiest  part  of  the  town  in 
shipbuilding  days.  The  shipyards  are  now  grown  up  to  grass 
and  the  only  business  is  an  auto  filling  station.  We  followed  the 
old  post  road  by  the  lock  of  .1848  to  1867  to  the  Lower  Village, 
by  the  site  of  John  Mitchell’s  Garrison  house  to  tne  Beach  and 
the  Ferry  above  the  piers  and  are  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
town.  ..  .  .  ....  .  - 

The  old  road  of  Colonial  days  was-  called  the  King’s  High¬ 
way.  It  probably  followed  the  back  of  the  beach  In  the  places 
where  there  was  the  least  resistance,  no  doubt  changing  as  the 
sea  encroached  on  the  shore.  We  will  not  attempt  to.  give  the 
route.  Probably  Great  Hill  once  extended  to  the  Point.  The 
river  is  now  at  its  third  entrance  to  the  sea  that  we  know  of. 
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The  road  from  Wells  over  Clay  Hill  bridge  was  made  a 
State  road  in  1932-33,  making  a  good  road  from  the  west  to  Ken¬ 
nebunkport.  We  will  not  attempt  to  say  when  it  was  first  laid 
out  or  when  the  first  Clay  Hill  bridge  was  built.  Probably  not 
until  shipbuilding  was  over  on  the  Mousam. 

Kennebunk  Beach 

A  brief  description  of  Kennebunk  Beach  will  be  all  that  we 
can  give  in  these  papers.  A  detailed  history  would  be  interesting, 
but  is  not  available.  We  are  now  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
town.  As  we  go  west  we  pass  the  Sagamore  Hotel;  the  Narra- 
gansett,  whose  proprietor  is  a  grandson  of  the  pioneer  Beach 
hotel  keeper;  then  over  a  branch  road  leading  to  the  Mineral 
Spring  hotel;  the  Granite  State  House,  past  the  first  cottages  of 
Edw.  E.  Bourne,  Jr.,  and  Jos.  Dane;  the  Atlantis  and  the  Eagle 
Rock,  Hubbard’s,  Ramanascho  Hall  and  soon  reach  the  Dipsy 
Baths  at  the  Two  Acres  where  there  was  once  a  ship  built,  and 
which  could  once  have  been  bought  for  a  song,  as  the  saying  is. 
The  King’s  Highway  went  over  Great  Hill,  is  in  sight  of  River- 
hurst,  the  handsome  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Parsons;  thence  to 
Hart’s  Rock,  the  old  entrance  to  Mousam  River,  now  known  as 
Crescent  Surf,  where  many  handsome  houses  have  been  erected; 
thence  to  Little  River  and  the  ferry  to  what  is  now  the  Town  of 
Wells,  and  the  southwest  corner  of  Kennebunk.  We  will  now  go 
back  to  what  was  laid  out  in  1812  as  an  ancient  highway.  As  we 
are  going  from  the  sea  we  soon  pass  the  hotel  of  Owen  Went¬ 
worth,  the  pioneer  summer  hotel  keeper,  and  a  little  farther  on  is 
his  old  house  of  one  and  one-half  stories  where  he  entertained 
the  first  guests  and  later  moved  it;  past  the  R.  R.  tracks  and 
station  of  the  Kennebunkport  railroad  which  at  one  time  carried 
many  passengers;  across  the  Wells  road  to  Kennebunkport.  The 
Larrabee  Garrison  is  between  the  road  and  the  river.  Then  to 
Summer  Street,  between  the  houses  of  George  Wise  and  Joseph 
Sargent. 

The  description  of  Summer  Street  says  that  the  road  on 
the  east  side  of  Mousam  River  was  an  ancient  highway;  resur¬ 
veyed  in  1812;  it  leaves  Summer  Street  between  the  houses  now 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  Jos.  Sargent  and  William  W.  Bunnell;  fol¬ 
lowing  its  present  course  except  for  some  straightening,  this  road 
has  been  improved  and  is  now  the  best  and  the  most  direct  road 
to  either  of  the  beaches.  This  road  was  probably  one  of  the 
direct  to  the  Larrabee  Garrison.  There  was  in  1880  on  the  west 
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side  and  a  little  below  the  gravel  bed,  a  path  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  down  across  a  deep  gulley  and  across  the  factory  pasture 
to  Water  Street  and  thence  to  Main  Street.  Mr.  Remich  says 
in  a  Paper  written  for  a  local  organization  that  the  settlers  at 
Larrabee’s  and  those  living  below  them  on  the  Sea  Road,  reached 
the  Landing  (on  the  Mousam),  and  the  mills,  by  a  path  leading 
through  what  is  now  known  as  Wise  pasture,  the  Factory  woods, 
Remich’s  woodlot  and  field;  thence  across  the  old  brickyard  in 
Oapt.  Chas.  Thompson’s  pasture  (there  was  a  good  bridge  of 
logs  across  the  gully)  and  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the 
main  road. 

Questions:  Where  was  the  gully?  Was  the  old  brickyard 
mentioned  the  one  near  the  Kimball  shoe  shop?  Was  the  brow 
of  the  hill  back  of  the  Grove  Street  schoolhouse?  It  is  a  pity 
Mr.  Remich  did  not  make  a  rough  map  of  the  route. 

Down  the  Sea  Road 

But  to  continue.  Down  the  Sea  Road  on  the  right  in  1860 
was  the  house  occupied  by  John  Larrabee,  a  descendant  of  the 
builder  of  Larrabee  Garrison  which  was  nearer  the  river  and 
where  Mr.  Barry  placed  a  bronze  tablet  for  a  marker  inscribed 
to  mark  the  spot. 

A  description  of  the  Larrabee  Garrison  will  be  found  in  the 
Chapter  on  Mousam  River. 

John  Larrabee  sold  to  Dr.  F.  M.  Ross,  who  remodeled  it  for 
a  summer  residence.  His  heirs  sold  it  in  1985  to  W.  W.  Hen¬ 
derson. 

A  paper  that  I  have  seen  says  that  nearly  all  who  died  in 
the  Village  before  1750  were  buried  in  a  graveyard  near  the 
garrison.  In  I860',  Frank  Furbish  lived  nearly  opposite  John 
Larrabee;  the  farm  is  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Horace  B.  Fur¬ 
bish.  The  road  passes  the  Pine  Grove  schoolhouse;  thence  across 
the  road  from  Wells  to  Kennebunkport.  On  the  left  is  the  Web- 
hannet  Golf  links.  Pass  the  Chas.  Wentworth  and  English 
houses  and  down  the  hill  is  where  in.  1883  the  Kennebunkport 
Railroad  tracks  were  located,  with  depot  on  the  east  side.  Nearly 
up  the  hill,  on  the  west  side  is  a  one  and  one-half  story  house 
which  was  moved  from  the  hotel  site  and  belonged  to  Owen 
Wentworth,  the  pioneer  hotel  keeper  of  Kennebunk  Beach.  A 
volume  might  be  written  describing  the  development  of  the  Beach 
from  the  time  that  E.  E.  Bourne,  Jr.,  and  Jos.  Dane  built  their 
cottages,  and  the  Sea  Shore  Co.  purchased  and  developed  the 
old  rocky  farms,  but  we  will  not  attempt  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Western  Side  of  Mousam  River  to  the  Sea — The  Turnpike — 
High  Street  Houses  on  the  Western  Side  about  1860 — Biog¬ 
raphy  of  Maj.  Nathaniel  Cousens  and  Description  of  the 
House. 


The  road  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  was  probably  a 
path  through  the  woods  at  an  early  date,  but  no  road  was  laid 
out  until  1796  when  one  came  into  the  village  on  the  west  side  of 
Jefferd’s  Tavern  and  was  a  part  of  what  is  now  York  and  Day 
Streets,  by  the  schoolhouse  of  1934.  Brown  Street  was  laid  out 
about  1843-4-5  by  the  Mousam  Manf.  Co.  and  is  now  the  direct 
route.  In  1860,  there  was  no  house  on  Brown  Street  west  of 
Ivory  Fernald’s.  The  first  house  down  the  Sea  Road  was  Worm¬ 
wood’s,  later  Harriman’s, — then  two  Bragdon  houses — Femald’s, 
cross  the  brook  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  turn  left,  then  a  lane  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  house  of  Abner  Wormwood  near  the  river;  farther  on 
Nathan  Wells  and  his  son,  Nathan,  with  a  large  family.  John 
Wells  lived  in  a  bam  near  the  river.  Across  the  Wells  road 
Ivory  Chick’s  from  Wells  Branch.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Wells.  This  is  now  Riverhurst,  the  estate  of  Henry  Par¬ 
sons,  who  has  relocated  the  roads  and  enlarged  and  improved 
the  buildings. 

Back  to  the  hill  below  Fern  aid’s  and  follow  the  straight 
road:  One  house  on  the  left,  nearly  down  to  the  Wells  Road,  a 
Mr.  Kimball;  below  the  Wells  Road  it  wound  through  the  woods 
to  Hart’s  Beach,  so  called,  and  near  the  original  mouth  of  the 
Mousam  River,  was  the  house  of  Henry  Hart.  This  place  was 
sold  about  1870  to  Charles  Parsons.  It  is  now  known  as  Crescent 
Surf  and  many  fine  cottages  have  been  built. 

Little  River  was  probably  ferried  or  forded  in  Colonial  times. 

The  Turnpike  was  built  in  1803-4.  It  was  mostly  through  a 
swamp,  a  corduroy  road,  the  building  of  which  diverted  travel 
from  the  Harriseekit  road.  Why  it  was  not  made  straight  .to  the 
intersection  with  the  road  from  the  beach  we  do  not  know,  nor 
how  far  York  Street  then  extended.  In  1860  there  were  only 
three  houses  west  of  Swan  Streeet,  and  a  brick  powder  house  on 
the  northwest  side  nearly  over  to  the  cemetery.  Mt.  Pleasant 
cemetery  was  incorporated  in  1843.  The  Water  Company  laid 
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their  pipes  in  1894  and  built  a  dam  and  pumping  station  at 
Branch  River  and  house  for  their  employees. 

In  1865,  there  was  a  big  woods  fire;  it  burned  on  both  sides 
of  the  Turnpike  and  by  the  side  of  Branch  River  to  the  Harri- 
seekit  Road.  The  last  day  that  it  burned  it  came  near  the  vil¬ 
lage. 

In  1906,  the  electric  road  extended  their  line  to  York,  on 
York  Street  to  the  woods,  then  a  few  rods  above  and  parallel 
with  the  road  to  the  Wells  line.  York  Street  and  the  Turnpike 
are  now  three  lane  cement  roads  with  several  filling  stations  on 
the  way.  In  1934,  an  airport  was  graded  above  the  farther  end. 

High  Street  from  the  Village,  to  straighten  Pleasant  Street, 
laid  out  about  1800;  was,  in  I860',  called  the  Sanford  road  and 
has  several  branching  roads.  On  the  left  the  first  is  the  Harri- 
seekit  road  which  was  the  old  road  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town; 
this  branches  to  the  left;  straight  on  is  the  upper  post  road  to 
Berwick,  through  the  Branch. 

The  house  built  for  the  Acadians  who  were  allotted  to  the 
Town  of  Wells  about  1755  was  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Post  road 
to  Berwick.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  record  of  them. 
•Judge  Bourne  says  their  descendants  became  useful  citizens;  he 
also  says  the  John  Cooper  Mitchell  was  a  descendant.  Mr. 
Remich  does  not  agree  with  him.  In  the  book,  “The  Village  of 
Kennebunk”  (page  41),  in  the  names  of  the  children  of  John 
Mitchell,  Margaret  should  have  been  Mary. 

The  road  was  straightened  and  a  new  concrete  bridge  built 
about  1933.  The  first  road  to  the  right  is  the  old  Sanford  Road, 
up  by  Day’s,  across  the  Railroad.  There  are  old  cellars  and 
ruins  of  orchards  on  the  way,  showing  traces  of  settler  below 
the  Railroad.  A  short  distance  up  that  road  another  turns  to 
the  right  and  intersects  with  the  Cat  Mousam  road  above 
the  Railroad.  In  the  woods  between  that  road  and  High  Street 
is  an  old  burying  ground  where  Deacon  Obadiah  Hatch, 
James  Mitchell  and  Hooker  John  Mitchell  and  others  are  buried. 
There  are  a  few  stones  with  inscriptions,  more  are  only  field 
stones.  On  the  Sanford  road  were  several  families  of  Days.  In 
1887  a  road  was  opened  from  the  Sanford  road  to  Webber  Hill. 
A  little  beyond  on  the  left  is  a  road  to  Wells  Branch,  on  which  I 
have  located  the  tragedy  of  the  Furbish  twins. 

Some  items  of  the  western  side  of  the  river  as  it  looked  in 
1860  when  I  first  remember  it:  I  will  describe  the  location  of 
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houses  and  some  items  of  earlier  and  later  date. 

A  description  of  the  bridges,  dams  and  manufactories  will  be 
found  on  pages  46  to  50  of  “The  Village  of  Kennebunk  and  will 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Pleasant  Street — River  Side 

Commencing  on  Pleasant  Street  at  the  Main  Street  bridge 
of  1830  and  going  west,  on  the  river  side,  is  the  planked  plat¬ 
form  of  the  head  gates  of  the  Mousam  Manf.  Co.  s  flume.  It 
was  not  covered  until  a  building  was  built  by  Capt.  N.  L. 
Thompson  in  1869.  The  high  water  in  the  Spring  of  1936  under¬ 
mined  the  buildiing  and  it  was  taken  down.  It  had  been  used 
for  store  and  barber  shop;  tenement  in  second  story.  The 
house  just  beyond,  occupied  in  1860  by  Eben  Huff,  was  the  store 
of  George  Jefferds;  moved  across  the  street  in  1827;  afterwards 
remodeled  by  Chas.  Sawyer.  Next,  Sam’l  Kimball’s  house,  moved 
from  the  Triangle  by  James  Ross  in  1823.  Kimball  had  several 
daughters  and  one  son.  He  was  the  miller  part  of  the  time.  The 
house  was  later  moved  to  the  back  side  of  Swan  Street  school- 
house. 

Mark  Ford  lived  in  a  two  tenement  house  with  Mr.  Stanley 
in  the  other,  part  of  the  time. 

There  was  a  vacant  lot  to  which  was  moved  the  store  of 
John  Cousens  and  fitted  for  tenements.  The  low  wide  house  next 
was  occupied  by  Simon  Ross  (Dr.  Orren’s  father)  built  on  the 
site  of  the  news  stand  in  1793  by  Caleb  Burbank.  At  one  time 
it  was  occupied  by  Thomas  Cousens,  and  others.  -Vacant  lots 

A  house  was  built  by  Edmund  Lord  on  the  site  of  one  built 
by  his  father,  Dominicus  Lord.  It  was  sold  in  1855  to  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  Worth,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who  occupied  it 
until  his  death  in  1895,  aged  91.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Willis  Hill,  daughter  of  Ivory,  and  granddaughter  of 
Edmund  Lord. 

The  next  was  occupied  by  Judge  E.  E.  Bourne'  It  was  built 
by  Richard  Gilpatrick  in  1825,  after  he  sold  his  factory  prop¬ 
erty.  Judge  Bourne’s  first  wife  was  his  •  daughter.  Judge 
Bourne  died  September  23,  1873.  After  Judge  Bourne’s  death 
the  property  was  sold  to  Addison  E.  Haley.  ■  He  died  October  24, 
1910  It  is  now  owned  by  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Walter  Burke  and 
Miss  Margaret  Haley.  Next,  the  one  story  house  of  Asa  Ste¬ 
vens,  now  owned  by  Mark  H.  Ford’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Lillian  Haw- 
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ley.  Vacant  lots  on  which  handsome  houses  have  been  erected. 

The  house  occupied  by  George  Mendum  (son  of  Nathaniel) 
in  I860  and  whose  wife  was  blind,  was  framed  and  boarded  be¬ 
tween  1788  and  1790  by  Nathaniel  Cousens,  Jr.  Sold  to  and  fin¬ 
ished  by  Judge  Joseph  Thomas,  who  resided  there  until  his 
death  in  1830.  It  is  now  owned  by  E.  I.  Downing.  This  is  near 
where  the  path  to  the  upper  wading  place  left  Pleasant  Street, 
somewhere  back  of  Mr.  Downing’s.  Tradition  says  the  Cousens 
burying  ground  was  in  the  field  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Parsons.  The  next  lot,  probably  part  of  the  Ichabod  Cousens 
farm,  was  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Emerson.  The  house  was  built 
about  1798  and  occupied  by  him  until  his  death  in  1851.  It  was 
sold  in  1855  to  Joseph  Parsons,  coming  here  from  Kennebunkport, 
but  a  native  of  Alfred.  He  made  aditions  to  the  house  and  his 
son,  Frank,  the  next  owner,  built  a  new  barn.  Frank’s  widow 
(who  was  Susan  Bonser)  now  owns  it. 

The  next  lot  was  cleared  by  Ichabod  Cousens  m  1758.  He 
built  the  first  house  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  in  the  limits 
of  the  village.  That  and  the  shed  and  barn  were  all  the  build¬ 
ings  on  that  side  in  1775.  The  biography  of  Major  Nathaniel 
Cousens  describes  the  house  as  we  remember  it.  It  was  razed 
in  1897.  We  do  not  know  how  long  Major  Cousens  lived  in  the 
house  built  by  Ichabod.  The  Major  died  about  1832.  The  next 
owner,  we  are  sure  of,  was  Alexander  G.  Fernald,  but  we  do 
not  know  dates.  He  went  to  Cat  Mousam  in  1852.  He  may  have 
lived  here.  Mr.  Fernald  died  in  1873,  and  Joseph  Parsons  bought 
of  his  heirs  in  1874.  Mr.  Parsons  built  a  house  in  1878  at  the 
corner  of  Cat  Mousam  road,  and  a  two  tenement  one  a  little  east 
of  that.  Then  he  bought  the  tenement  house  in  front  of  where 
he  lived  which  was  in  the  end  of  the  triangle,  composed  of  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Cross  and  High  Streets,  and  moved  that  next  to  his  new  one 
and  made  a  small  park  of  the  triangle. 

Beyond  Cat  Mousam  road  there  was  only  one  house  on  the 
right  in  the  village,  Sami.  Taylor’s.  Beyond  Sunken  Brook  and 
a  piece  of  woods  was  Jos.  Bragdon’s;  his  son  was  Nathaniel,  who 
was  the  father  of  Joseph  D.  Bragdon.  Farther  up  across  the 
brook  was  the  house  built  by  Parson  Little  about  1790;  after¬ 
wards  owned  by  Paul  Webber  Stephen,  then  -  Small;  later 

Thatcher  Jones  and  Oscar  Clark.  The  house  was  soon  after  torn 
down.  Alfred  Littlefield  was  next  on  the  right  and  the  last  on 
that  side. 
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Sunken  Brook 

Back  to  the  Village.  A  little  beyond  Sam  Taylor’s,  before 
mentioned,  was  Sunken  Brook,  so  called.  Tradition  says  there  is 
a  bog  on  the  left  with  no  bottom,  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  driven 
there  to  drink  went  down  out  of  sight.  A  small  house  beyond 
was  Andrew  Brown’s;  then  a  long  stretch  of  woods,  about  op¬ 
posite  the  Stevens  farm  was  the  entrance  to  Nigger  Ridge,  for¬ 
merly  the  home  of  several  families  of  colored  people.  Next  was 
the  house  of  James  Mitchell.  His  son  was  Enoch  Furbush 
Mitchell,  known  as  Ferber  Mitchell.  The  road  now  winds  through 
the  woods  and  the  right  hand  one  goes  to  Sanford.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  after  branching  another  road  leaves  to  the  right  to  Cat 
Mousam.  In  the  angle  thus  formed  is  a  graveyard  with  many 
graves,  some  headstones  with  inscriptions.  It  has  been  described. 
The  middle  road  is  the  upper  road  to  Berwick  through  the 
Branch.  Another  branches  to  the  left  through  Harriseeket  and 
over  Cole’s  Hill  to  Wells  Lower  Road.  The  Acadians  had  a 
house  near  here.  James  Gillpatric  lived  near  the  river,  later 
Chas.  H.  P.  Storer.  Haven  Kimball  owns  a  farm  on  the  right. 

West  Side 

We  can  perhaps  describe  the  West  side  as  well  by  going  beck 
to  the  Main  Street  bridge. 

Tradition  says  that  Dominicus  Lord  commenced  to  clear  a 
spot  in  the  wilderness  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  April  19,  1775;  that 
James  Kimball,  Jr.,  and  Theodore  Lyman  got  some  elm  trees 
there  and  set  them  out  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Dane  streets; 
that  after  several  years,  Mr.  Lord  got  a  small  house  built  which 
he  sold  to  Major  Wm.  Jefferds,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  Jef- 
ferd’s  Tavern. 

A  road  was  laid  out  to  the  left  of  the  Jefferds  Tavern  in 
1796,  between  it  and  the  Capt.  Low  house,  which  in  after  years 
became  York  Street,  and  later  connected  with  the  Turnpike  of 
1893-4.  The  top  of  the  hill  to  the  right  became  High  Street  and 
was  laid  out  about  1800.  The  Capt.  Low  house,  built  before  1800, 
was  in  a  sort  of  triangle  running  to  a  point  nearly  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  It  was  bought  by  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Swan,  wife  of  the 
Unitarian  minister,  and  remodeled,  the  ell  made  into  two  story 
and  an  addition  was  made  on  the  west  corner;  barn  remodeled 
and  other  repairs  made.  Given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan  for  a  par¬ 
sonage  and  was  used  as  such  for  many  years;  later  given  to  the 
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Unitarian  Society  by  Mrs.  Swan. 

Next  to  the  parsonage  on  High  Street  is  the  house  built 
about  1800  by  Dimon  Gillpatrick,  son  of  Richard  and  like  his  fa¬ 
ther,  a  blacksmith.  He  had  a  shop  in  the  triangle  formed  by 
York  and  High  Streets.  It  was  a  part  of  the  old  iron  works 
building  which  was  moved  from  the  western  end  of  the  lower 
dam  in  the  early  1800’s.  Its  location  was  about  where  the  block 
of  Everett  L.  Littlefield  is  now.  The  shop  was  torn  down  about 
1877;  block  built  1887  by  Oscar  Clark.  Dimon  had  two  sons, 
Daniel  and  Richard;  both  learned  the  same  trade  as  their  father 
and  worked  in  the  same  shop.  They  had  a  sister,  Olive,  who 
kept  a  private  school  in  a  building  which  is  now  a  tenement,  end 
to  the  street.  The  brothers  worked  together  in  the  same  shop; 
they  had  several  fields  and  did  farming;  both  were  married.  Their 
wives  were  strangers  to  each  other  when  they  married.  They 
came  to  the  same  house,  made  one  family,  both  had  and  raised 
children,  all  apparently  in  peace  and  harmony.  In  the  early 
1850’s,  both  brothers  had  the  gold  fever  and  started  for  Califor¬ 
nia,  of  course  by  the  Isthmus.  Richard  was  taken  sick  at  Pan¬ 
ama  and  had  to  return  home.  Daniel  kept  on  to  California,  re¬ 
mained  there  several  years,  accumulated  some  gold,  returned  to 
Kennebunk,  shared  the  gold  with  his  brother  and  they  kept  on 
as  one  family.  I  knew  the  family  in  the  18G0’s.  Richard  died 
in  186i5,  Daniel  in  1876.  The  last  of  the  children  living  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard,  Susan,  who  married  Murray  Cheever.  She 
sold  the  house  about  1878  to  George  Larrabe'e  and  Asa  Clark, 
who  made  it  into  two  tenements.  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  married  Charles  Harvey.  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  article  a 
few  years  ago  of  the  death  of  a  son  of  hers  who  left  a  large  fam¬ 
ily,  all  that  is  left  of  Dimon’s  family.  A  son  of  Daniel  died  in 
early  manhood. 

Slings  for  Shoeing  Oxen 

The  Gillpatrick  blacksmith  shop  had  what  I  have  never  seem 
in  any  other,  but  which  must  have  been  in  the  old  days — slings 
for  shoeing  oxen.  It  was  a  heavy  timber  frame,  perhaps  31  ft. 
wide  and  8  ft.  long.  There  was  a  roll  on  each  side  to  which  a 
heavy  canvas  was  attached  to  roll  up.  The  ox  was  unyoked,  led 
into  the  frame,  head  fastened.  The  canvas  was  put  under  his 
beky  and  wound  up,  taking  him  from  the  floor,  legs  turned  up 
and  fastened,  shoes  nailed  on.  The  ox  has  a  split  hoof. 
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The  Gillpatrick  orchard  then  extended  to  Pleasant  Street  and 
up  High  Street  to  the  lot  of  Capt.  Jos.  Hatch,  Jr.,  whose  house 
was  moved  from  the  Triangle,  occupied  in  1860  by  his  widow, 
later  by  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Warren  and  others.  The  next,  Robert 
Hardy’s.  His  wife  was  a  granddaughter  of  Joshua  Gillpatrick. 
Tenement  house,  then  Cross  Street;  a  few  small  houses,  on  the 
Pleasant  Street  end;  west,  the  house  of  Stephen  Cleaves,  stone 
mason.  On  the  High  Street  corner,  Rev.  N.  K.  Sargent,  a  retired 
Free  Will  Baptist  minister,  coming  from  Wells  in  1809.  In 
Kennebunk  he  was  a  carriage  maker;  shop  on  Main  Street.  He 
built  the  first  hearse  used  in  Kennebunk.  On  the  end  of  the 
Heater  the  two  tenement  house  before  described,  now  a  park. 
I  remember  J.  H.  Ferguson,  Wm.  H.  Moody,  I.  B.  Ross,  the 
school  teacher,  as  tenants,  and  others. 

Beyond  the  blacksmith  shop  on  High  Street,  left  side,  was 
the  small  house  of  George  Washington  Hatch,  then  Nathan  Cook, 
a  painter.  Friend  Street.  Two  small  houses,  one  removed  to 
Brown  Street,  one  remodeled  later  by  F.  C.  Simonds,  now  owned 
by  his  daughter,  Miss  Effie  Simonds.  Then  the  house  of  Jos. 
Sargent,  built  by  S.  Clark  in  1849,  later  sold  to  A.  F.  Wormwood. 
Then  Orrin  Kimball,  a  house  carpenter  from  Wells;  house  built 
probably  about  1850,  now  owned  by  his  son,  Haven  S.  Kimball. 
There  was  a  small  house  just  beyond  moved  in  the  late  50’s  up 
the  road  and  owned  by  a  man  named  Wells,  now  known  as  the 
David  Bennett  house.  In  1860,  there  was  nothing  until  the 
Nathaniel  Mendum  house,  built  about  1800,  then  occupied  by  his 
widow  and  two  daughters.  One  of  them,  Lydia  (Mrs.  Putnam 
Hartshorn),  kept  a  private  school  in  the  second  story  to  which 
I  and  many  others  attended.  The  house  stood  on  what  is  now 
the  driveway  to  Miss  Nellie  Parsons’  house  and  when  that  was 
built  about  1800,  the  Mendum  house  was  removed  to  York  Street 
west  of  Mt.  Pleasant  cemetery  (south).  Opposite  Cat  Mousam 
road  was  Chas.  Drown;  later  Wm.  Cleaves. 

Friend  Street  extends  from  High  to  Brown  Streets.  There 
is  a  house  on  the  east  side,  once  occupied  by  Isaac  Varney,  C.  W. 
Goodnow  and  others.  North  side  of  York  Street,  beyond  the 
blacksmith  shop  another  shop  in  1860,  used  by  Mr.  Kenney,  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  Stage  Co.  shops. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  York  and  Friend  is  the  house 
and  foundry  of  Timothy  Varney.  He  came  to  Kennebunk  as  a 
master  workman  of  the  factory,  then  built  his  foundry  and  made 
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agricultural  implements.  The  Varney  plow  had  a  large  sale.  He 
died  in  1861.  His  sons  succeeded  him.  Isaac  removed  to  North 
Berwick,  George  continued  the  business,  built  a  large  wood  work¬ 
ing  shop,  which  is  the  Antique  Shop  of  F.  B.  Tuck. 

Next,  same  side,  Joseph  Getchell;  he  had  a  tin  shop  on  the 
Triangle,  Main  Street.  (No  date.)  The  next  house  of  Geo.  W. 
Wallingford,  Sen.,  is  described  in  “The  Village  of  Kennebunk” 
and  by  Mr.  Barry.  There  was  only  one  house  beyond  on  that 
side  in  1860,  a  Mr.  Warren’s,  later  Blake  Seavey’s.  The  others 
are  all  of  later  date.  There  was  an  old  brick  powder  house  be¬ 
yond.  I  do  not  know  its  history. 

Little  Old  Schoolhouse 

South  side  of  York  Street.  At  the  corner  of  Friend  Street, 
east,  was  the  little  old  schoolhouse  of  Dist.  5.  After  the  Swan 
Street  house  was  built  it  was  the  office  of  Dr.  N.  E.  Smart,  later 
made  a  tenement  by  David  Littlefield.  On  the  west  corner  the 
house  of  Isaac  Farwell;  he  had  a  stage  route  to  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  every  other  day.  There  was  at  that  time  only  one  other 
house,  until  Swan  Street.  A  Mr.  Goodwin  house,  I  think,  moved 
from  Harrisicket.  Later,  James  Fairfield,  Sen.,  from  Alewive. 

Swan  Street.  House  built  on  the  comer  by  the  stage  agent, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Swan  1850  to  1858,  then  Dr.  N.  E.  Smart, 
and  of  E.  Andrews,  when  he  first  came  to  Kennebunk,  1876.  The 
Swan  Street  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1856. 

York  Street  and  the  Sea  road  part  here.  The  Sea  road  was 
afterwards  called  Day  Street.  Only  one  house,  Charles  Towne’s, 
afterwards  Oliver  Whitehouse,  and  others.  Only  two  houses  be¬ 
yond  on  York  Street,  Mr.  Kenney’s  and  what  was  called  the  old 
Osborne  house,  occupied  by  Joseph  Sargent. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Cemetery  was  incorporated  in  1843. 

On  Friend  Street  was  Dan’l  Taylor,  Jos.  Thompson,  Alva 
Hill,  an  old  soap  house,  and  a  few  others. 

Brown  Street  was  laid  out  in  1842-3-4-5.  The  old  boarding 
house,  formerly  the  house  of  Richard  Gilpatric,  on  about  the  site 
of  the  house  built  by  John  Ricker,  now  Mrs.  Hartley  Storer’s, 
was  then  two  tenements,  Stephen  Fairfield  and  Geo.  Bickford. 
On  the  river  side,  Sami.  Clark  built  about  1851,  sold  1866  to  Wm. 
Downing.  Geo.  Leach,  Peter  Goodwin,  Horace  and  Ivory  Fer- 
nald.  Upper  side,  north,  Jefferds  sold  about  1866  to  Sam’l  Clark 
and  remodeled.  After  his  death,  1881,  sold  by  his  heirs  to  Frank 
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Roberts;  sold  by  his  heirs  about  1937  to  the  Fox  Lumber  Co.,  and 
lumber  sheds  built. 

On  the  corner  of  Friend,  Henry  Topham,  then  David  Little¬ 
field.  On  the  other  corner  Wm.  Storer,  Edwin  C.  Frost;  he  died 
November  21  1867,  then  his  widow.  After  1877,  Andrew  S.  Big- 
gar,  bookeeper  of  shoe  shop;  next  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  married  John 
Roberts,  Sen.;  her  daughter,  Lavina,  married  S.  F.  Fairfield. 
House  of  S.  Clark  and  James  Wormwood.  Geo.  Phillips,  Sen.,  be¬ 
yond  Swan  Street  schoolhouse  of  1856;  the  Jos.  Storer  and 
Sam.  Kimball’s  back  of  school;  ell  of  Geo.  Wise  house  Swjwa 
Street,  Geo.  Phillips. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Cat  Mousam  Road — Description  of  How  a  House  Was  Prepared 
for  Moving — Houses  and  Residents  to  Webber  Hill — Storer 
Street  and  Its  Extension  Which  Was  Called  the  Alfred  Road 
Through  Kennebunk  Depot  Which  Is  Now  Called  West  Ken- 
nebunk — Ale  wive  Road — The  Impressment  of  Jeremiah 
i.  Lord  on  a  British.  Man  of  War  Just  Before  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar. 

Cat  Mousam  Road  as  it  looked  in  1860  and  some  items  of 
earlier  and  later  dates: 

The  first  house  on  the  left  was  the  almshouse.  Mr.  Remich 
says  in  his  history  of  Kennebunk  that  the  Cat  Mousam  Road  was 
laid  out  March  2i2,  1779,  beginning  at  the  County  Road,  three 
rods  east  of  Maj.  Gousens’  house  on  the  west  side  of  Mousam 
River.  Probably  there  was  a  road  of  some  kind  before  that  time 
as  there  were  settlers.  Mr.  R.  says  in  a  newspaper  article  that: 
the  Maj.  Cousens  house  was  the  almshouse,  but  he  gives  no  date 
of  when  it  was  built.  The  road  extended  from  the  County  Road 
to  the  bridge  over  the  Mousam  River  at  the  Cat  Mousam  or  mid¬ 
dle  falls.  In  1860  (before  and  after)  bids  were  made  to  the  se¬ 
lectmen  for  talcing  care  of  the  poor.  I  remember  Mr.  Alexander 
G.  Fernald  and  Wm.  Cleaves,  about  that  time.  They  usually  had 
a  full  house  in  Winter.  I  remember  a  Mr.  Elias  Hutchins,  an 
old  sailor;  he  served  under  Lord  Nelson  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  Some  of  the  inmates  died  at  the  almshouse.  There 
are  many  graves  back  of  the  house.  Probably  no  record.  I  do 
not  find  any  date  of  when  it  was  first  used  as  an  almshouse. 

The  next  house  in  1860  was  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  Stephen 
Littlefield,  wife,  son  and  daughter.  His  wife  laid  in  Ded  all  of 
the  time.  Occasionally  she  went  to  the  village.  She  went  across 
the  fields.  She  would  go  a  little  ways,  then  drop  on  her  pillow. 
She  could  easily  scale  the  fences.  Their  son,  Stephen,  was  liv¬ 
ing  a  few  years  ago  at  Wells  Branch.  The  house  was  later  sold 
to  Mr,  Joseph  Parsons. 

Major  Cousens *  Farm 

The  east  side  of  the  road  was  originally  the  Maj.  Cousens 
farm.  It  extended  up  over  Rankins  brook  to  the  top  of  hill  and 
the  farm  then  owned  by  James  B.  Gray,  thence  by  that  farm  to 
Mousam  River.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  brick  mason  and  plasterer;  he 
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came  from  Lowell  in  the  late  1850’s,  wife  and  five  children,  two  * 
boys  and  three  girls.  Charles,  the  oldest  son,  was  a  sailor,  and 
lost  at  sea  with  Capt.  Ed.  Stone.  Mr.  Gray’s  farm  extended 
up  the  road  to  the  N.  Hatch  farm,  then  to  the  river.  The  next 
owner  was  Sam’l  Sweet,  coming  from  Limerick;  his  wife ’was  a' 
Miss  Sands  of  Lyman.  The  next  owner  was  Chas.  L.  Dresser, 
then  his  son,  Fred,  and  grandson,  Frank.  It  is  now  the  hen  farm 
of  Everett  Littlefield. 

* 

On  the  west  side  after  crossing  the  brook,  it  was  owned  by 
D.  and  R.  Gilpatrick;  sold  about  1873  to  Geo.  A.  Gilpatrie,  who 
sold  about  1882  to  B.  F.  Hill,  who  built  a  small  house  and  now 
occupies  it.  Beyond,  on  the  west  side,  was  a  field  owned  by  Geo* 
W.  Wallingford;  he  sold  to  John  Gilpatrie;  after  his  .death  it 
was  owned  by  Thatcher  Jones;  now  several  small  bungalows. 

On  the  east  side,  above  Mr.  Gray’s  was  the  farm  of  Nahum 
Hatch,  son  of  Philip  Hatch,  an  early  resident.  Nahum’s  wife, 
was  a  Butland  from  the  Landing.  There  were  two  old  people  liv- . 
ing  with  them,  an  uncle  and  aunt  of  Mrs.  Hatch  (different  fami¬ 
lies)  .  There  is  a  burying  ground  near  the  top  of  the  last  hill  to  the 
intervale,  in  the  bushes,  and  many  graves.  I  know  of  six  since 

1860;  marked  only  by  field  stones.  Nahum  had  a  barn,  ep-d  close 

•  » %  • 

to  the  road.  He  used  to  go  there  at  noon  to  pray;  he  would 

I  i  •  .  M 

holler  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  could  be  heard  one-half  or 

•  +  *  »  •  • 

three-quarters  of  a  mile.  He  died  about  1870,  succeeded  by 
Lemuel  Larrabee  whose  wife  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hatch,  The 
farm  was  later  owned  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Ross.  It  is  now  the  site  of 
many  small  houses.  .  ...  . 

Ivory  Gilpatrie  bought  the  next  farm  of  Miss  Lucr.etia  Dor-* 
ranee  about  1839;  it  was  about  35  acres,  two  intervales..  Ivory 
was  a  son  of  John  3rd  of  Cat  Mousam  (east),.  There:  was  at 
that  time  no  house  on  the  farm,  but  I  think  an  old  bayn.  Ue 
did  not  occupy  the  farm  until  about  1840  when  he  bought,  a  house 
of  Chas.  Towne  on  the  lower  end  of  Brown  Street.  It  was  moved 
by  oxen  to  its  present  location  and  the  ell  part  built.  A  new 

.  .  .  «  •  •  '  i  • 

barn  was  built  in  1854.  He  was,  I  think,  for  some  ypars  em-, 
ployed  by  the  old  Mousam  Manf.  Co.,  as  farm  foreman.  .The 

'  •  •  * .« V 

company  did  considerable  farming  and  their  goods  and  supplies 
came  and  were  exported  by  water  from  Kennebunkport.  His 
wife  was  Louisiana,  daughter  of  James  Littlefield  of  Wells. 
They  had  four  children;  one  of  them  was  bprn  and  died ‘in  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Mass.,  where  they  lived  about  two  years.'  ‘T^he  otters,* 
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Mary  Jane  (not  married);  John,  also  not  married;  George  A. 
tnarried  H.  K.  Goodwin;  Ivory  died  March  20,  1866,  aged  58  yrs. 
After  the  death  of  his  son,  John,  1885,  the  farm  was  sold  to 
Thatcher  Jones,  who  had  several  tenants.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Robt.  fipiller. 

House  Moving  by  Oxen 

When  a  house  was  to  be  moved,  two  white  pine  logs  were 
procured  for  shoes,  perhaps  50  ft.  long,  the  under  side  barked, 
the  top  hewed.  The  house  was  jacked  up,  the  shoes  placed  4  or 
5  ft  from  each  side;  timbers  across  the  shoes  front  and  back, 
trunaied  to  each  shoe.  A  long  cable  attached  to  each  shoe,  two 
.strings  of  oxen,  a  chain  from  the  yoke  attached  to  the  cable.  If 
a  large  building,  perhaps  20  yokes  to  each  cable.  The  back  end 
of  the  shoo  jacked  a  little  from  the  ground  and  chained  to  the 
axle  of  a  pair  of  wheels;  tongue  back  to  help  steer.  It  took  a 
fieavy  pair  of  wheels.  The  farmers  came  from  far  and  near  giv¬ 
ing  services  free  to  a  hauling.  A  boss  teamster  was  chosen  to 
say  when  to  go.  Refreshments  had  to  be  provided, — crackers, 
cheese  and  rum  or  some  liquid. 

The  next  house  above  Mr.  Gilpatric,  same  side,  was  Elisha 
L.  Mitchell,  son  of  Eben,  grandson  of  Samuel,  and  great  grand¬ 
son  of  John  Mitchell  of  the  Port.  Mr.  Remich  is  wrong  on  page 
526  of  hie  history.  I  have  the  family  Bible  and  a  straight  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Mitchell  family.  Elisha  married  Mary  Gillpatrick,  a 
sister  of  my  father,  in  1834.  I  do  not  know  from  whom  he  bought 
the  lot,  or  the  date  of  building  the  house.  It  was  almost  ex¬ 
actly  like  that  of  Ivory  Gilpatrick.  They  had  one  daughter,  El¬ 
len  A.  Elisha  died  Jan.  14,  1888,  aged  80  years.  His  daughter 
lived  alone  several  years,  then  sold  to  Mrs.  (Hyde,  daughter  of 
George  Littlefield,  who  occupied  it  several  years  as  a  summer 
residence.  It  has  been  remodeled  and  now  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
as  it  was  in  former  days. 

There  are  now  many  bungalows  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
for  a  long  distance.  The  road  was  formerly  nearer  the  river  at 
Jones  bill.  One  of  the  historians  speaks  of  the  house  of  Jas. 
Taylor,  built  about  1756,  below  Jones’.  There  was  an  old  cellar 
in  Mitchell's  pasture,  near  the  bank. 

Thatcher  Jones  owned  a  pasture  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
from  the  field  of  John  Gilpatric  to  about  the  upper  end  of  the 
farm  of  Ivory  Gilpatric,  mostly  woods.  Next  above  was  the  lot 
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of  Charles  H.  Littlefield,  son  of  Aaron,  perhaps  30  or  40  acres; 
he  started  to  build  some  time  in  the  1850’s,  first  a  ham,  then  ^ 
one  story  ell,  then  a  two  story  house.  He  was  a  carpenter.  Built 
a  part,  then  worked  away  a  few  years,  then  came  back  and  built 
more.  About  1878,  he  removed  all  of  the  buildings  to  Brown 
Street,  west  of  Ivory  Fernald’s.  The  barn  was  taken  down,  the 
house  and  ell  moved  by  oxen,  in  two  parts,  His  wife  was  Robins 
Brackett  of  Sacarappa,  Maine.  The  farm  was  later  sold  to 
Thatcher  Jones. 

A  little  above  the  farm  of  Charles  Littlefield  was  a  lane 
extending  to  the  house  of  Aaron  Littlefield,  son  of  Moses  (see  Mr. 
Barry’s  article  on  Moses  Littlefield  and  his  times).  Aaron  choked 
to  death  at  dinner  in  the  early  1860’s.  His  son,  Sam’l,  succeeded! 
him  on  the  farm.  He  had  two  sisters  living  with  him,  Phoebe 
and  Sally.  Sam’l  married  Laura  Fisher  in  the  1860’s.  On  the 
same  side  extending  over  the  hill  was  a  pasture.  It  belonged  tn 
Orlow  Stevens.  This  was  purchased  by  George  Littlefield  (son  of 
Aaron)  about  1885  or  6  and  he  built  and  occupied  a  house  there. 
He  was  a  mason  from  Lawrence,  Mass.  It  was  later  sold  to  the 
Misses  Georgia  and  Nellie  Parsons,  who  occupied  it  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  residence.  They  later  sold  to  Geo.  Hatch  of  West  Newtom, 
Mass.,  their  nephew,  who  occupies  it  as  a  summer  home. 

Jones’  Hill ,  Highest  Land  in  Kennebunk 

Mr.  Remich  gives  this  description  of  Jones’  Hill.  Jos.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Sr.,  caused  his  grant  of  100  acres  of  upland  and  10  of  marsh 
(1693)  to  be  laid  out  for  his  son,  Joseph,  on  the  south  side  of 
Mousam  River.  About  1752,  Jos,  Jr.,  erected  a  small  dwelling 
house  on  the  low  land  south  of  the  hill.  The  cellar  was  visible  in 
I860'  (upper  back  comer  of  E.  L.  Mitchell’s  pasture),  where  he 
dwelt,  a  few  years.  This  was  torn  down  and  he  erected  a  good 
sized  two-story  house  in  the  high  land  where  he  lived  until  hi* 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jonathan.  Then  it  was 
owned  bv  Michael  Wise,  who  carried  on  the  farm  (by  tenant). 
Wise  died  in  1833,  and  it  was  sold  to  Thatcher  Jones,  who  erected 
a  new  house,  bam  and  outbuildings  (those  now  standing).  Mt. 
Jones  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George. 

This  hill  is  the  highest  land  in  Kennebunk.  If  the  trees  are 
not  too  high  a  long  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  can  be  seen.  At 
night  Boone  Island  light  is  plainly  visible.  The  village  of  Kea~ 
nebunk  seems  in  a  valley.  On  the  north  can  be  seen  Shaker  Hill, 
Alfred,  and  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Jones’ 
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wife  wa^  Amy  Huntress.  They  had  one  son,  George,  who  col¬ 
lected  ashes  and  made  soft  soap. 

Above  Mr.  Littlefield's  on  the  west  side,  was  James  Stevens; 
tie  had  %  small  house  and  barn  and  perhaps  eight  or  ten  acres 
of  land.  His  wife  was  Widow  Olive  (Maddox)  Cousens  of  the 
village,  widow  of  John  Cousens.  They  had  two  children,  Horace 
Cousens,  who  lived  in  Massachusetts,  and  Ann,  who  married  Or- 
low  Stevens  (second  wife).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  James  and  Olive.  She  married  Wm.  Ricker.  James  was  a 
locomotive  engineer  in  the  West. 

The  next,  which  is  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  is  now  owned 
by  Charles  Webber  (son  of  Obadiah).  He  bought  of  Israel 
Mitchell,  son  of  Eben  Mitchell,  in  18*52.  His  wife  was  Ann 
Cleaves.  He  moved  there  from  the  village,  where  he  had  lived 
several  years.  They  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
house  was  on  the  east,  barn  on  the  west  side  of  the  road. 

This  is  the  old  Mitchell  farm  laid  out  to  John  Mitchell  in 
1756.  (See  Town  Records,  Vol.  2  for  the  bounds) .  I  have  not  the 
date  when  Sam’l,  son  of  John,  built  the  house.  He  was  married 
to  Mary  Mitchell,  March  12,  1763.  (Town  Records.)  I  have  no 
record  of  whether  Sam'l,  or  his  son,  Robert,  built  the  first  dam 
or  the  first  mill,  probably  a  grist  mill;  saw  mill  added  later.  I 
suppose  that  his  son,  Robert,  built  what  was  later  known  as  the 
old  Mitchell  house,  top  of  the  hill,  eastern  side  of  the  river. 
Sam'l’s  son,  Ebenezer,  succeeded  him  on  the  farm.  Ebenezer's 
son,  Israel,  next,  who  sold  to  Webber.  Webber  sold  to  Rev. 
Charles  Lemoine,  a  retired  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son,  Charles.  There  is  a  large  cemetery  back  of 
the  house,  but  I  found  no  Mitchell  stones,  only  field  stones. 

Mr.  Webber  built  a  house  for  his  son,  Charles,  near  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  field.  There  is  a  water  privilege  below  the  Mitch¬ 
ell  dam,  belonging  to  the  Rogers  Fibre  Co.,  with  the  land  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  It  was  surveyed  and  rights  secured  in  the  Fall 
of  1900.  Right  of  way  to  it  is  from  Cat  Mousam  Road.  I  helped 
survey  it.  If  Mr.  Andrews  had  lived  it  would  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  (See  Mitchell  family  record  for  proof  of  family  history.) 

The  next,  also  both  sides  of  the  road,  Orlow  Stevens  house, 
east;  barn,  west  side.  This  was  where  Benj.  Stevens  built  in 
1745.  Amos  was  his  son.  Orlow  was  the  son  of  Amos.  Orlow 
bad  two  wives,  the  first  Miranda  Taylor.  They  had  three  girls. 
His  second  wife  was  Ann  Cousens,  daughter  of  John  and  Mrs. 
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Olive  (Maddox)  Cousens.  They  had  several  daughters,  one  son. 
When  the  P.  S.  &  P.  R.  R.  was  built,  the  house  had  to  be  covered 
with  plank  as  they  blasted  the  ledge.  Bridge  over  the  railroad. 

House  on  the  left,  barn  on  the  right.  Sam’l  Shackley,  son  of 
Sam’l.  Two  maiden  sisters.  House  and  barn  tom  down  before 
1900.  There  is  a  burying  ground  a  short  distance  beyond  on.  the  . 
right;  some  stones  with  inscription.  The  road  curves  to  the  right  . 
and  winds  down  the  hill  to  the  river.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
first  bridge.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  left  was  the  house  of  , 
Joshua  Hatch.  The  house  was  burned  and  his  son,  George,  was 
in  it.  After  crossing  the  railroad  there  is  a  road  curving  to  th.e 
left  crossing  the  railroad  at  grade  and  connecting  with  the  .San¬ 
ford  road.  One  house,  Marshall  Hatch’s,  above  the  railroad. 
Another  road  straightens  the  road  to  W ebber  Hill  by  the  Red 
School  of  Dist.  No.  11.  The  road  just  beyond  Joshua  Hatch’s;  * 
this  road  curves  to  the  Webber  Hill  road ;  there  is  only  one  house,  , 
built  by  James  Cousens  in  1760.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  oi 
John  Webber.  They  had  15  children  (three  pairs  of  twins).  The 
farm  was  of  about  200'  acres  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  west  part  was  owned  in  1860  by  Ephraim  Allen,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Stephen,  and  he  by  Charles  Hammond. 

About  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  was  the  house  of  Dimon 

\ 

Stevens,  the  blind  fiddler.  He  was  in  demand  to  play  at  dances.. 
There  was  no  road  across  to  Day’s  and  the  Sanford  Road  until 
1887.  In  the  houses  above  I  only  name  the  residents  about  I860:  • 

Jos.  A.  Haley,  James  Stevens,  Franklin  Webber,  Wm.  and 
Thatcher  Webber,  Shapleigh  and  Obadiah,  the  older  men;  Porter 
and  John,  sons  of  Shaleigh.  Beyond  was  the  great  plains  where  • 
the  blueberries  grew  and  the  wild  pigeons  were  plenty  years  • 
ago.  Farther  up,  the  road  connects  with  the  Sanford  Road  from 
Kennebunk  Village,  through  the  Day  Neighborhood. 

The  Alfred  Road  or  the  Extension  of  Storer  Street 

i 

The  original  road  was  Storer  Street,  that  being  the  direct  .. 
route  from  the  Upper  mills  to  the  boat  landing  on  Mousam  River. 
Fletcher  Street  was  laid  out  in  1797.  Very  near  the  intersection 
was  the  butchering  establishment  of  N.  N.  Wiggin  &  Son.  Later  it 
was  operated  by  his  son,  Parker  C.  Wiggin.  The  senior  Wiggin  # 
came  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  about  1830.  He  died  April  1,  I860, 
aged  70  years.  His  son,  N.  N.  Wiggin  built  a  dwelling  house 
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and  slaughter  house  on  the  west  side  about  1858.  It  was  sold 
soon  after  to  Edmund  Warren,  occupied  later  by  0.  P.  Griffin  and 
W.  S.  Marsh* 

P.  C.  Wiggin  built  a  new  house  in  1888;  sold  after  his  death 
to  Herbert  Hall. 

Alva  Hill  built  the  next  above  about  the  same  time.  The 
Parson  Fletcher  farm  was  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Its  history 
is: 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Hill  Fletcher  was  bora  in  Boxborough,  Mass., 
in  1769,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1793.  He  came 
to  Kennebunk  as  a  school  teacher.  Rev.  Mr.  Little's  health  fail¬ 
ing,  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  He  was  married  January  1, 
1.801,  to  Sally,  daughter  of  John  Storer  of  Wells.  This  story  10 
told:  A  short  time  after  the  wedding  a  number  of  her  father's 
family  came  to  see  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  their  new  relation,  her  hus¬ 
band.  When  tea  was  ready,  Parson  Fletcher  was  called  in;  after 
tie  entered,  he  said  abruptly:  “When  I  married  my  wife  I  did  not 
think  that  I  had  married  the  whole  family."  They  immediately 
got  up,  harnessed  their  horse  and  started  for  home. 

When  he  built  his  barn  he  would  not  have  the  ridgepole 
spliced.  I  heard  my  father  say  that  his  father  hauled  a  stick  of 
timber  from  Sanford,  60  ft.  long,  for  it.  I  have  heard  that  when 
the  barn  was  raised  he  had  a  wash  tub  of  sweetened  rum  and 
water.  His  farm  then  extended  on  the  west  side  to  the  George 
Perkins  farm.  His  intervale  was  then  larger  as  the  dam  had 
«not  been  raised. 

In  a  heavy  rain  storm  in  March,  1864,  the  road  gullied  near 
the  Ross  road — approximately  85x52x19  feet,  nearly  filling  the 
river  channel.  I  could  easily  wade  across  that  summer.  It  was 
filled  with  sand  from  the  Fletcher  farm,  then  owned  by  N.  Dane, 
Jr. 

Daniel  Perkins  had  not  bought  then.  His  father,  George, 
lived  in  what  was  known  as  the  Black  House.  A  little  beyond 
was  a  part  of  the  old  Perkins  farmhouse,  formerly  occupied  by 
Ezra  Perkins;  in  1860,  by  David  Drawbridge,  now  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  Charles  Chesley. 

A  little  beyond  the  road  forks,  the  right  one  goes  to  Alewive. 

On  the  road  from  the  Alfred  road  to  Alewive,  just  beyond 
Oliver  Perkins',  was  the  old  Training  field  of  the  early  days. 
Cater  the  Training  field  was  on  the  Alfred  road  opposite  Oliver 
Perkins'  house.  It  was  here  that  the  Home  guards  drilled  July 
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4,  1861, — and  there  was  a  large  crowd. 

The  left  was,  in  the  old  days  the  direct  road  to  Alfred,  through 
West  Kennebunk.  The  trotting  park  was  built  about  1890.  The 
first  road  to  the  left  below  the  R.  R.  goes  to  Mitchell’s  mill,  now 
the  Kesslen  Shoe  shop.  About  all  we  know  is  told  in  the  chapter, 
“Mousam  River.” 

In  the  saw  mill  there,  April  22,  1860,  Alpheus  T.  Noble,  the® 
about  25  years  old,  was  caught  between  a  belt  and  pulley  and 
carried  around  a  shaft  many  times.  It  broke  one  of  his  arms,  both 
of  his  legs  and  his  hip  joint;  he  was  always  lame. 

Kennebunk  Depot 

Mr.  Remich  says  in  one  of  his  Papers  that  there  were  five 
dwelling  houses  and  a  grist  mill  there  in  1820.  That  was  before 
the  R.  R.  It  was  called  Kennebunk  Depot  for  many  years.  It 
is  now  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  B.  &  M.,  but  it  is  called  West 
Kennebunk.  The  P.  S.  &  P  R.  R.  of  1840-41  made  many  changes 
there.  I  have  been  told  that  from  the  highway  bridge  at  night 
can  be  seen  the  headlight  of  the  engine  at  North  Berwick.  The 
engines  of  those  days  were  wood  burners  and  it  made  a  large 
sale  for  pitch  pine  wood.  A  large  number  of  men  were  employed 
with  buck  saws.  The  power  circular  saw  was  some  years  later. 
One  man  pumped  water  all  of  the  time. 

About  1869  and  some  years  later,  there  was  a  restaurant. 
Cars  stopped  ten  minutes  for  refreshment.  The  running  time  to 
Boston  then  was  about  four  hours.  George  Moore  operated  the 
restaurant.  Sami.  Mitchell  was  the  first  station  agent.  He  was 
a  son  of  Robert  and  grandson  of  Sami.,  of  Cat  Mousam  Road.  He 
had  lived  a  few  years  at  the  Village  when  he  built  the  house  now 
the  Congregational  parsonage.  After  his  return  to  the  Depot  he 
built  the  large  two- story  house  just  below  the  station.  He  died 
in  the  fall  of  1854.  I  was  at  the  funeral;  he  was  a  first  cousin 
of  my  father.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ivory  Littlefield,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1902.  He  also  kept  a  country  store.  After  the 
building  of  the  R.  R.,  Ithama  Littlefield  did  the  first  trucking  for 
the  stores  at  the  Village.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Littlefield 
and  he  by  John  Wakefield,  who  did  nearly  all  of  it  until  1872 
when  the  B.  &  M.  at  the  Village  got  the  freight  and  Wm.  Ricker 
was  the  truckman. 

The  coal-burning  engines  made  short  stops  and  the  increased 
speed  of  the  train  put  the  restaurant  out  of  commission.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  all  of  the  soldiers  from  Maine  went  through 
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Kennebunk  Depot.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  schools  were 
dismissed  that  the  children  might  see  the  soldiers.  I  saw  the 
first  regiment  that  passed  through.  It  was  May  15,  1861,  the 
2nd  Maine  Regiment,  Col.  Jamison  of  Bangor.  They  were  in  15 
cars.  The  1st  Regiment  was  not  quite  ready,  and  the  2nd  went 
first.  I  saw  several  others  pasg  through  and  a  few  return.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  war  there  was  a  company  of  oldish  men 
who  used  to  drill  on  the  old  training  field  in  front  of  Oliver  Per¬ 
kins’,  also  on  July  4,  1861-62,  Col.  Wakefield,  drillmaster.  I  re¬ 
member  quite  a  crowd  July  4th. 

There  were  several  R.  R.  accidents  near  here  in  the  early 
days.  Probably  the  worst  happened  December  20,  1873.  A  long 
freight  train  with  two  engines  bound  west  was  stalled  in  a  north¬ 
east  snow  storm  a  little  west  of  Kennebunk  River.  They  sent 
one  of  the  engines  to  Kennebunk  Depot  to  notify  and  warn  the 
down  evening  passenger  train  of  their  trouble.  The  engineer  left 
word  at  the  depot  to  hold  the  train,  and  then  went  back.  Some¬ 
body  blundered.  The  passenger  train  went  on  and  the  trains 
could  not  pass  on  one  track  going  in  opposite  directions.  There 
was  a  bad  wreck  and  several  killed.  I  do  not  remember  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  coroner’s  jury.  (J.  W.  Sargent  of  Kennebunk  was 
coroner.)  November  22,  1854,  there  were  22  tons  of  poultry 
shipped  from  Kennebunk  Depot  (probably  nearly  all  turkeys). 

The  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  1868.  Oliver  Perkins, 
Sen.,  lost  both  arms  November  17,  1854,  while  in  the  act  of  load¬ 
ing  a  cannon  at  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Wm.  Frost  of  Sanford. 

The  first  road  to  the  right  goes  through  Lower  Alewive  and 
across  Kennebunk  River  and  parallel  with  the  R.  R.  to  Bidde- 
ford.  In  the  old  days  the  road  to  the  Cat  Mill  was  the  one  far¬ 
thest  up,  running  near  the  house  of  John  Gillpatrick,  Jr.,  to  the 
Mill  road,  straightened  about  1856.  The  house  was  built  in  1755, 
destroyed  by  fire  October  13,  1912. 

There  are  three  brick  houses  on  the  Alfred  road  built  by 
John  Treadwell,  Charles  Holland  and  Capt.  Joshua  Treadwell. 
There  used  to  be  a  brick  yard  on  Alewive  Brook.  On  arriving  at 
School  District  No.  10,  there  are  three  roads:  the  left  to  the 
Old  Falls  and  beyond  this  the  traveler  can  go  to  Sanford  or  to 
Alfred  by  the  Mouse  Lane  road.  The  middle  road  was  the  old 
direct  road  to  Alfred,  and  the  right  hand  road  was  to  Lyman  and 
conecting  with  the  branch  across  to  the  Grange  Hall.  It  was  a 
long,  long  road  to  Alfred  after  the  7  P.  M.  train  from  Boston 
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reached  Kennebunk  Depot,  especially  in  a  northeast  snow  storm 
— and  the  mail  had  to  go.  All  of  the  ship  timber  from  the  back 
towns  was  hauled  with  ox  teams  down  this  road. 

Alevrivt  Road — East 

A  little  beyond  Charles  Chesley’s,  the  right  hand  road  goes 
to  Alewive.  A  short  distance  up  on  the  right  are  a  number  of 
small  houses  now  known  as  Little  Canada.  There  is  a  swamp 
between  this  road  and  the  one  near  the  Kennebunk  River  called 
Punky  Swamp,  only  used  when  frozen  in  the  winter.  This  road 
is  now  the  direct  road  to  Alfred  through  Upper  Alewive  to  the 
Grange  Hall,  thence  to  the  right  across  the  Kennebunk  River. 
It  was  straightened  about  1933  and  a  cement  bridge  built.  From 
there  over  to  the  Jackson  sehoolhouse  and  the  cement  road  from 
Biddeford  to  Alfred,  through  Raccoon  Gully  and  out  by  the  jail. 

But  above  Little  Canada  we  soon  reach  the  R.  R.  bridge;  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  road  connects  with  the  road  from  West 
Kennebunk.  In  1752,  a  grant  of  600'  acres  of  land  was  made  to 
Caleb  Littlefield  and  Co.  and  soon  after  was  developed  the  finest 
farms  in  the  town.  The  farmers  of  those  days  went  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  with  their  ox  teams.  February  26,  1830,  Mr.  Joshua 
Thompson  of  Alewive  was  killed  near  Portland.  His  ox  team 
got  out  of  control  going  down  a  hill;  he  fell  and  the  wheel  went 
over  his  chest.  He  had  two  sons,  who  in  after  life  became  sail¬ 
ors  and  master  mariners. 

There  was  a  dam  and  saw  mill  on  Alewive  Brook  in  the 
early  days.  I  haven’t  names  or  dates.  In  1873  James  Smith  re¬ 
built  the  dam  and  built  a  saw  mill  which  he  operated  for  several 
years.  June  29,  1889,  he  fell  on  a  saw  and  was  killed.  It  was 
later  sold  to  Edmund  Warren.  Now  all1  are  gone,  dam  and  mill. 
A  little  beyond  Alewive  Brook  the  road  branches,  one  road  over 
and  across  the  road  from  Bartlett’s  Mill  to  that  leading  into 
Kennebunkport,  the  other  to  Upper  Alewive.  The  road  from 
Bartlett’s  probably  was  used  more  in  the  early  days.  Its  set¬ 
tlers  were  Ross,  Larrabee,  Shackley,  Peabody  and  others.  Be¬ 
tween  the  roads  in  the  early  days  was  the  farm  of  Capt.,  after¬ 
ward  Major,  Sam.  Waterhouse.  At  the  corner  of  the  road  to 
Bartlett’s  was  the  greenhouse  of  Frank  Emmons.  The  names  of 
Emmons,  Smith,  Walker,  Ross,  Jacobs  (now  the  summer  home  of 
John  W.  Coombs),  Taylor,  Kimball,  Titcomb,  and  many  others — 
some  owned  by  descendants,  other  by  strangers  to  the  town. 
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Benj.  Lord  was  an  early  settler.  He  bought  a  farm  and 
built  a  house  some  rods  from  the  road,  later  owned  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  Rufus  Smith.  Benj.  had  a  son,  Jeremiah,  born  in  1782, 
who,  in  early  life  was  a  sailor.  In  1805,  while  on  board  a  Ken- 
nebunk  ship,  called  the  Olive  Branch,  bound  from  Nantez  to  Ca¬ 
diz,  he  was  impressed  on  board  an  English  frigate  of  32  guns  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson  then  stationed  off  Cadiz, 
waiting  for  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  to  put  to  sea.  On  the 
21st  of  October,  1805,  was  fought  the  renowned  naval  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  As  no  ship  of  less  than  64  guns  was  admitted  in  the 
line  of  battle  the  duty  of  this  frigate  was  to  assist  disabled  ships. 
After  the  action  was  over,  this  vessel  being  uninjured  and  a 
rapid  sailer,  was  detailed  from  the  fleet  to  convey  to  England 
news  of  the  victory  and  death  of  Lord  Nelson.  A  few  days  after 
the  frigate  arrived  at  Plymouth  the  American  consul  there  re¬ 
leased  Mr.  Lord  from  his  impressment  of  nine  week  and  two 
days  and  he  was  restored  to  the  ship  from  which  he  was  origi¬ 
nally  taken.  Mr.  Lord  was  one  of  the  selectmen  1821-1827,  in¬ 
clusive.  He  died  March  28,  1858,  aged  75  years.  He  has  de¬ 
scendants  now  living  in  Kennebunk. 

The  road  straight  up  leads  to  Lyman.  The  Grange  Hall  is 
on  the  corner  of  the  road  by  Day’s  Mill  .  One  perhaps  one-half 
mile  below  into  North  Kennebunkport. 

About  1775,  Benj.  Titcomb  purchased  a  large  farm  on  the 
shore  of  Alewive  pond.  He  was  one  of  the  selectmen  for  30 
years  and  his  son,  grandson  and  great  grandson  have  each  held 
that  office. 

Eastern  Boundary 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Kennebunk  is  the  Kennebunk  River 
which  rises  in  Kennebunk  pond  in  Lyman.  The  pond  has  two 
outlets  which  join  a  few  miles  down.  It  flows  between  the  two 
towns  and  enters  the  ocean  at  the  piers.  Just  back  of  the  beach 
was  the  ferry  of  the  King’s  highway.  At  Kennebunkport  the 
present  bridge  was  formerly  a  toll  bridge.  The  channel  was 
dredged  a  few  years  ago.  The  history  of  the  Lower  Village 
would  be  interesting.  Something  of  it  can  be  found  in  Capt. 
Chas.  Bradbury’s  History  of  Kennebunkport  (Kennebunk  Library 
for  reference.) 

There  has  been  much  shipbuilding  at  the  Lower  Village,  each 
side  of  the  river.  All  of  the  ships  built  at  the  Landing  went 
down  to  the  Port  and  were  rigged  and  ballasted  and  sailed,  and 
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THE  “OLD  BRICK’’  AND  MOUSAM  HOUSE 

The  first  brick  building  erected  in  Kennebunk.  Built  by  Water- 
ston  and  Pray  in  1806.  Length  of  building  is  shown  by  balustrade. 
The  wooden  annex  on  east  end  was  built  in  1825  by  Daniel  Wise, 
Jr.,  and  opened  as  the  Mousam  House  by  Jonathan  Stone  of  Ken- 
nebunkport.  It  was  continued  as  a  hotel  until  April  10,  1861,  when 
Mr.  B.  F.  Goodwin,  the  then  proprietor,  moved  his  business  to  Jef¬ 
fords  Tavern.  The  “Old  Brick”  and  hotel  were  destroyed  by  fire,  De¬ 
cember  3,  1869.  Complete  description  appears  on  another  nape. 
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but  few  of  them  ever  returned.  The  R.  R.  built  an  extension 
there  in  1883  and  there  have  been  many  river  carnivals.  It  is 
now  a  favorite  summer  resort.  The  lock  has  been  described. 
Durrell’s  bridge.  The  shipbuilding  at  the  Landing,  once  a  busy 
place,  with  seven  ship  yards,  now  has  a  auto  filling  station. 

The  road  through  the  village  or  the  upper  road  to  Saco  and 
the  east,  crosses  the  river  at  what  used  to  be  called  Littlefield’s 
Mill,  now  known  as  Bartett’s,  which  was  a  busy  place  in  the 
early  history  of  the  town.  There  are  three  dams  and  in  the 
early  days  there  was  a  road  by  the  side  of  the  river  to  tide  water. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  extension  of  1871-2  is  a  little 
below.  There  is  now  a  cement  bridge  and  a  three-lane  cement 
road  beyond.  The  next  crossing  is  the  old  P.  S.  &  P.  R.  R. 
bridge  of  1841-42,  and  a  little  above  that  is  a  bridge  from  Lower 
Alewive  toward  Biddeford  and  the  so-called  Mountain  Road. 
The  next  from  Upper  Alewive  toward  North  Chapel.  The  next 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  town  goes  from  the  Grange  Hall 
toward  Goodwins  Mills.  The  road  was  straightened  and  a  con¬ 
crete  bridge  built  about  1933. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Mousam  River — tits  Different  Channels — Shipbuilding  on  the 

Mousam — The  Larrabee  Garrison — Mitchell's  Mill — The 

Twine  Mill — Cat  Mousam  Mill — Origin  of  the  Name. 

Mousam  River,  Kervnebunk,  and  Shipbuilding  on  the  Mousam 

I  will  try  in  perhaps  a  crude  way  to  describe  what  I  have 
seen  of  it  and  the  information  that  I  have  obtained  from  local 
historical  Papers,  and  my  own  observations. 

It  is  about  22£  miles  long.  It  rises  in  Mousam  pond,  north 
of  Sanford.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Indian  name  of  the 
town  of  Sanford,  “Mousam."  It  flows  through  Springvale  and 
South  Sanford  where  it  is  joined  by  two  large  tributaries,  one 
from  Shaker  pond  and  one  from  North  Alfred.  Thence  through 
about  the  center  of  the  town  of  Kennebunk  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Its  mouth  was  originally  just  east  of  Hart's  Rocks  where  it 
had  flowed  no  doubt  long  before  the  visit  of  the  Norsemen  to 
these  shores.  This  was  near  the  ferry  and  wading  place  of  the 
King’s  highway  from  Portsmouth  to  Portland;  thence  back  and 
near  the  beach,  perhaps  a  mile  to  the  present  channel,  from  Clay 
Hill  bridge  to  the  ocean;  there  it  turned  nearly  at  right  angles 
and  went  a  more  or  less  crooked  channel  to  the  Village  of  Ken¬ 
nebunk,  nearly  three  miles.  This  was  the  route  of  the  small 
coasters  that  brought  the  machinery  and  supplies  for  Sayward's 
Mill,  1672-73,  and  carried  to  market  the  sawed  lumber. 

The  Larrabee  Settlement  and  Garrison 
(Picture  in  Bourne’s  History) 

March  26,  1713,  the  town  granted  to  Wm.  Larrabee,  Sen.,  100 
acres  of  upland  on  the  northeast  side  of  Mousam  River  which 
was  laid  out  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  following  October.  This 
was  the  initiatory  step  in  the  formation  of  the  Larrabee  village 
where  was  built  the  garrison  described  by  Jurge  Bourne  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “It  covered  an  acre  of  ground.  Timber  was  abundant  and 
close  at  hand.  The  walls  were  of  large  square  timbers  about  14 
ft.  high.  The  structure  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  fac¬ 
ing  southeast.  Within  the  walls  were  five  houses.  In  this  entire 
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structure  exclusive  of  the  dwelling  houses  must  have  been  at 
least  13,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber.  It  was  probably  built  near  the 
time  of  the  Lovewell  war,  which  was  June,  1722  —  Dec.,  1725.” 
It  was  not  far  from  where  was  later  the  tracks  of  the  Kenne- 
bunkport  railroad  and  on  its  site  is  the  bronze  tablet  erected  by 
Mr.  William  Barry.  In  or  near  this  garrison  were  frequently 
gathered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kennebunk  together  with  other 
persons  (sometimes  over  200)  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  war 
for  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
previous  to  1750  nearly  all  persons  who  died  in  the  village  were 
buried  near  the  garrison. 

Shipbuilding  on  the  Mousam  River 

i 

Judge  Bourne’s  History,  pages  571-72,  says  that  shipbuilding 
began  at  the  Larrabee  settlement.  No  date  given.  The  first  ves¬ 
sel  that  was  put  up  on  the  river  was  a  small  one  by  John  But- 
land  for  a  gentleman  of  Newburyport.  Neither  historian  gives 
date.  She  was  built  a  little  below  the  fort.  After  this,  he  built 
six  or  seven  for  men  in  Boston,  Salem  and  Newburyport.  At 
some  time  during  the  Revolution,  he  built  a  large  ship  as  she 
was  called  in  those  days,  designed  as  a  Letter  of  Marque  or  Pri¬ 
vateer  for  Sam’l  Coffin  of  Newburyport.  She  was  about  240  tons 
and  was  pierced  for  14  guns.  I  have  no  record  of  her  as  a  pri¬ 
vateer.  Before  this,  vessels  had  been  built  up  the  stream  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls.  More  than  20  vessels — brigs,  schooners  and 
sloops — were  launched  from  the  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
from  this  period  to  the  time  shipbuilding  ceased  on  the  Mousam 
River.  We  have  no  record  of  whether  they  were  fully  rigged 
before  sailing  or  towed  to  some  other  port  for  that.  There  is 
mention  in  one  place  of  a  ropewalk  near  the  marsh,  but  no  de¬ 
scription;  if  there  was  they  were  probably  rigged  before  leaving. 

We  have  attempted  to  describe  briefly  the  old  channel  of  the 
river  and  the  first  shipbuilding.  The  river  was  very  crooked  and 
there  was  a  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  which  prevented  the  entrance 
of  any  but  small  vessels. 

After  shipbuilding  was  transferred  to  the  Kennebunk  River, 
the  merchants  of  Kennebunk  decided  to  try  and  improve  the  river 
and  regain  the  trade  and  shipbuilding  on  the  Mousam.  A  peti¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  the  General  Court,  1792  (see  Bourne  page 
573).  A  corporation  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
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prietors  of  the  Mousam  Canal,  with  power  to  demand  toll  on  all 
lumber  passing  out  of  the  river.  In  1793,  a  survey  was  made 
and  it  was  decided  to  attempt  an  outlet  at  the  western  end  of 
Great  Hill.  A  contract  was  made  with  Nathaniel  Spinney,  who 
lived  on  the  Neck,  to  build  the  dam  and  make  the  channel.  The 
dam  was  erected,  the  canal  excavated  to  nearly  low  water  marft^ 
but  a  severe  storm  came  on  and  the  dam  was  carried  away.  The 
river  immediately  resumed  its  old  channel  and  the  new  one 
filled  up  and  Spinney  refused  to  fulfill  his  contract.  The  com¬ 
pany  changed  their  plans  and  decided  to  attempt  it  on  the  wi 
ern  side  of  Great  Hill.  Richard  Gillpatrick  contracted  to  build 
the  new  canal.  The  dam  was  rebuilt,  but  the  survey  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  necessities  of  the  work.  A  ledge  was  encountered 
which  extended  a  great  part  of  the  distance  and  there  were  no 
funds  to  remove  it,  but  the  water  was  let  in  and  it  was  left  for 
50  years.  The  first  vessel  which  went  through  the  new  canal  was 
a  schooner  belonging  to  Theodore  Lyman,  February  1,  1794. 
About  this  time  John  Butland  built  a  large  ship  for  Joseph  and 
Clement  Stone.  It  was  with  difficulty  and  expense  that  she  was 
got  to  sea.  A  vessel  was  soon  after  built  on  Two  Acres. 

We  do  not  know  the  way  that  travelers  went  after  the  dam 
was  built  at  Hart’s.  Great  Hill  was  then  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  Stony  Bridge  probably  was  soon  built.  When  Clay 
Hill  bridge  was  built  is  uncertain.  Question:  Was  there  a  bridge 
over  the  new  channel? 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  Mousam  Manf.  Co.  at  the 
Village  (the  old  cotton  mill)  another  attempt  was  made  to  ta» 
prove  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  raw  material  of  the  mill 
came  to  Kennebunkport.  Manufactured  goods  were  shipped  from 
there.  Goods  for  the  stores  came  there.  It  was  a  distance  of 
four  miles  and  the  expense  of  freighting  was  considerable,  prob¬ 
ably  by  ox  teams. 

After  considerable  discussion  a  vote  was  passed  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Town  Meeting,  1846  (unanimously),  approving  the  same. 
A  petition  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  which  was 
granted  to  the  Mousam  Navigation  Co.,  and  was  accepted  July 
30,  1846.  But  action  evidently  was  not  done  in  a  very  business 
like  way.  A  layer  of  turf  and  roots  was  discovered  and  many 
were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  see  the  water  flow  in  the  new 
channel.  It  was  finally  opened  November  6,  1846,  but  was  not  a 
success.  And  only  a  passage  for  small  boats  was  obtained. 
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Charles  Parsons  built  a  wharf  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
west  side  in  1882.  It  was  only  used  for  a  few  loads  of  wood. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  no  bridge  below  the  Clay  Hill1 
since  the  last  channel  was  opened.  It  was  many  years  before  the 
channel  of  1793  was  completely  closed  on  the  top  of  the  beach. 
When  I  first  went  to  the  eastern  side  in  the  late  1850’s  passage 

could  not  be  had  to  the  Point  until  the  tide  was  about  half  way 
out.  There  was  a  swift  current  in  the  old  river  channel.  This 
filled  a  few  years  later 

Excursions  Down  River  Were  Popular 

As  we  go  up  the  river  from  the  Larrabee  Garrison,  we  come 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  bridge,  built  in  1871-2,  before 
reaching  the  boat-landing.  There  used  to  be  a  fish-house  on  the 
east  bank,  I  think,  a  little  above  the  bridge.  There  used  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  fishing  from  the  Mousam.  But  what  we  would  like 
to  know  is  where  was  the  big  stump?  Was  it  near  the  fish-house, 
or  up  nearer  what  we  call  the  Island?  It  seems  from  Mr.  Rem- 
ich’s  History  that  excursions  down  the  river  to  the  beach  were 
popular  and  that  large  parties  went  on  the  4th  of  July  and  other 
occasions.  The  gondolas  which  had  been  used  to  carry  lumber  to 
the  vessels  were  still  in  existence.  The  beach  was  free  to  all. 
Now  there  are  only  a  few  small  boats,  perhaps  a  few  motorboats. 
The  question  now  is,  how  far  did  Water  Street  extend  in  those 
days?  Was  it  a  town  road  to  the  big  stump,  or  a  private  way? 
And  where  was  the  channel  of  the  Mousam  River? 

I  am  going  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  in  “The  Village  of 
Kennebunk,”  which  was  quoted  from  a  book  of  Mr.  Barry's :  “But 
is  there  aught  of  interest  concerning  the  small  inlet  crossed  by 
a  bridge  just  abreast  the  west  side  of  the  Island  and  with 
the  sunken  land  beyond.  I  am  reminded  by  it  of  some  earlier 
river  channel.  Truly  so,  Friend.  You  shall  hear  that  one  of  our 
former  aged  residents  once  assured  me  that  long  ago  when  his 
grandparent  was  a  youth,  a  great  freshet  caused  the  stream 
which  then  flowed  in  a  loop  far  around  in  the  pasture  yonder. 
Then  ye  river  began  to  force  a  passage  for  itself  through  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  at  the  extreme  west  side.  This,  the  people 
seeing,  were  pleased  with  and  aided  the  stream  and  a  new  chan¬ 
nel  was  formed.”  Question:  “What  was  the  date? 
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Old  River  Bed 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  land  before  and  after  the  Leather- 
board  mill  was  built  could  trace  an  old  river-bed  below  the  hill 
where  was  a  bridge  across  the  inlet,  then  through  the  swamp  to 
and  east  of  the  Kimball  shop,  then  close  to  the  bank  back  of 
Charles  Kelley’s;  thence  .across  the  extension  of  Grove  street  to 
Water  Street,  near  the  boiler  house,  across  Water  Street  diag^ 
onally  to  back  side  of  the  Waterproof  building,  and  over  to  near 
the  west  bank.  The  hill  in  I860  went  to  the  east  channel.  The 
histories  say  that  there  was  no  island  in  1770  when  a  dam  was 
built  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  That  it  was  not  then  an  island 
but  a  neck  of  land  from  the  mainland.  A  grist  mill  was  built 
and  there  was  -an  iron  factory.  The  freshet  of  1785  destroyed 
the  dam,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt. 

In  1876,  a  channel  by  the  side  of  the  flume  ran  straight  to 
the  lower  .side  of  the  island  and  the  present  channel  on  the  west 
side  was  then  making  an  island.  When  the  Leatherboard  race¬ 
way  was  deepened  the  material  was  dumped  back  of  the  mill  in 
the  then  east  channel  and  its  upper  end  was  filled  up. 

The  first  unit  of  the  Leatheroid  (Island  Plant)  was  built  in 
1884.  Additions  were  made  in  different  years.  Ice  houses  were 
built.  In  1910,  the  ice  pond  was  excavated.  Teams  were  hired, 
scrapers  bought  and  the  ice  pond  built  under  my  supervision.  (G. 
A.  G.)  I  found  in  one  place  near  the  lower  end  fresh  grass-sods 
covered  with  about  three  feet  of  sand  and  gravel1. 

This  describes  the  river  up  to  the  Village  as  well  as  can  be 
done  now.  There  are  many  things  that  we  don’t  know.  Water 
Street  is  now  discontinued  below  the  building  that  was  the  Leath¬ 
eroid  Paint  Shop  in  1885;  all  below  is  private. 

The  banks  of  the  river  were  heavily  wooded.  There  were 
heavy  pine  woods  in  the  Factory  Pasture  and  in  Remich’s  and 
Capt.  Jos.  Hatch’s.  The  Factory  woods  were  cut  in  1864.  They 
had  been  sold  to  Jos.  Dane  and  S-aml.  Clark.  The  logs  were 
sawed  at  the  mill  on  the  lower  dam  on  Water  Street. 

I  went  to  a  Sunday  School  picnic  in  the  old  Factory  woods 
about  1858.  The  book,  “The  Village  of  Kennebunk,”  gives  per¬ 
haps  a  fairly  good  record  of  dams,  bridges  and  mills,  in  the  Vil¬ 
lage  and  need  not  be  repeated.  There  have  been  several  slides 
of  the  heavy  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  within  two  miles 
above  the  Village.  The  flowage  of  the  Upper  dam  is  up  to  the 
lower  side  of  Jones’  Intervale;  from  there  to  the  foot  of  the  dam 
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at  Mitchell’s  are  rapids  and  about  9  ft.  fall.  One  hot  afternoon 
in  the  summer  of  1901,  I  was  asked  to  level  and  estimate  the  fall 
from  the  Mitchell  mill  to  the  flow  of  the  dam.  The  result  was 
that  a  civil  engineer  was  employed  from  Portland  to  survey  the 
route.  Mr.  Andrews  bought  the  land  at  the  upper  end  and  if  his 
health  had  not  failed  there  would  have  been  an  electric  plant 
there. 


MitchelVs  Dam,  Grist-miU  and  Saw-mill 

I  have  no  dates  available  as  to  when  the  dam  was  built.  My 
impression  is  that  Robt.  Mitchell,  son  of  Sam’l,  the  first  settler, 
and  Robert’s  son,  Sam'l,  were  connected  with  it.  I  saw  corn 
ground  in  the  mill  there  about  1854.  The  mill  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  and  there  was  a  footbridge  across.  About  1860, 
it  was  sold  to  Robt.  W.  Lord  &  Co.  and  converted  into  a  Twine 
mill,  making  twine  for  his  brothers  to  make  nets  for  deep  sea  fish¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Lord  moved  to  Kennebunk  Depot  as  general  manager. 
Additions  were  made  to  the  building.  A  new  dam  was  built  not 
many  years  ago.  The  property  was  sold  about  1920  to  the 
American  Net  and  Twine  Co. 

Named  Cat  Mill  Before  1750 

A  short  distance  up  the  river  are  the  granite  arches  of  the 
Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  R.  R.  bridge  with  a  big  sand  fill 
above.  This  was  built  in  184CM1.  It  is  now  the  Eastern  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  A  little  farther  up  are  what 
was  called  the  Middle  Falls.  A  dam  and  saw-mill  were  built  not 
earlier  than  1714,  nor  later  than  1735,  and  had  been  named  the 
Cat-mill  before  1750.  There  is  no  record  of  when  the  first  bridge 
was  built  but  probably  soon  after  the  mill  was  built  as  there 
must  have  been  settlers  all  around.  There  are  two  versions  of 
the  name.  I  will  give  both  and  the  reader  can  take  his  choice. 

The  workmen  in  the  second  mill  on  the  falls  were  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  graceless  youngsters  who  were  frequent  visitors  and 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  off  coarse  jokes  and  playing 
mischievous  pranks.  Suspicions  had  often  crossed  the  minds  of 
the  milkmen  that  their  dinner  boxes  had  been  meddled  with  and 
their  suspicions  were  effectually  confirmed  one  day  when  they 
found  these  boxes  completely  relieved  of  their  contents.  The 
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youngsters  were  then  ordered  to  leave  the  premises  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  severe  punishment  if  again  found  there. 

One  of  the  men  was  especially  demonstrative,  applying  to 
them  hard  epithets  and  consigning  them  to  regions  where  waves 
of  fire  and  brimstone  roll.  Now  this  man  had  a  cat  to  which  he 
was  much  attached  and  which  was  almost  idolized  by  his  wife. 
On  going  to  the  mill  the  morning  following  the  day  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  he  found  the  lifeless  body  of  this  pet  suspended  from  one  of 
the  beams.  The  stalwart  man  wept  like  a  child,  nor  could  his 
fellow  workmen  refrain  from  tears  while  witnessing  the  distress 
of  their  companion.  Thereafter  the  mill  was  nicknamed  the 
Cat-mill. 


Another  Version 

The  other  version  strongly  favoring  the  superstitious  notions 
quite  extensively  entertained  at  that  time  has  been  handed  down. 
While  the  second  mill  built  on  these  Middle  Falls  was  standing 
and  in  operation,  the  night-hands  were  for  a  season  frequently 
visited  by  a  cat  which  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  upon  the  logs 
when  on  the  carriage  and  moving  toward  the  saw.  One  night 
the  mill-man,  after  warning  the  animal  to  leave,  said  to  her: 
“Well,  if  you  will  not  get  off  I  will  let  the  saw  cut  you.”  Un¬ 
mindful  of  this  threat,  as  well  as  efforts  to  frighten  her  away, 
the  cat  kept  her  position  until,  coming  in  contact  with  the  saw, 
one  of  her  forepaws  was  cut  off.  The  paw  fell  into  the  stream 
and  the  cat  immediately  disappeared.  The  next  morning  it  was 
ascertained  a  woman  of  the  neighborhood  had  lost  one  of  her 
hands  during  the  preceding  night.  Of  course  she  was  a  witch 
and  had  taken  the  form  of  a  cat  and  suffered  mutilation  in  the 
manner  just  related. 

From  1750  to  1850,  we  do  not  know  much  of  its  history,  only 
that  in  the  early  1800’s  it  was  what  was  called  a  Community  mill 
owned  by  men  who  had  bought  or  done  work  on  the  mill.  I  found 
a  paper  signed  by  many  of  them  authorizing  John  Gilpatric  to 
regulate  the  turns  in  sawing.  This  was  in  the  early  1800’s.  In 
1825,  the  Kennebunk  Manf’g  Co.  of  the  Village  endeavored  to 
buy  the  shares,  but  were  only  partially  successful.  One  paper 
said  the  mill  was  built  in  1817.  Under  date  of  November  10, 
1855,  I  found  this:  “Cat  Mousam  Mill.  The  dam  was  carried 
away  by  a  freshet  nearly  20  years  ago.  Joseph  Dane  and  Oliver 
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Perkins  are  rebuilding  the  dam  to  hold  flowage  rights  (good  only 
20  years).  They  have  purchased  the  rights  of  nearly  all  of  the 
original  owners.0  They  built  a  mill  on  or  near  the  old  site  and 
did  a  large  and  successful  business  for  more  than  20  years.  They 
sold  to  B.  C.  Jordan  of  Alfred,  who  also  sawed  much  lumber.  The 
mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  September  2,  1904.  In  1905,  the  dam 
and  water  privilege  was  sold  to  R.  W.  Lord  &  Co.,  they  buying 
for  water  storage  basin  for  the  Twine  mill. 

I  have  heard  that  the  Leatherboard  Co.  looked  at  this  priv¬ 
ilege  before  they  bought  at  the  Village  in  1870.  If  they  had 
bought  it  would  have  changed  conditions  in  the  Village.  Or  if 
the  Cummings  Co.  had  come  to  the  Village  what  would  it  be  now? 

Up  the  river,  perhaps  one-half  mile  below  the  Great  or  Flu- 
ellen  Falls  are  what  is  called  Varney’s  Falls.  There  is  an  8  or 
9  ft.  fall  that  has  never  been  developed.  At  the  Great  Falls  is 
a  natural  stone  dam.  There  were  saw-mills  there  in  the  early 
1700’s,  but  not  much  record  of  them  is  available.  After  the 
Electric  Railroad  was  built,  a  dam  was  built  on  the  stone  dam 
and  an  electric  plant  erected  to  furnish  power  for  the  railway, 
probably  now  transmitted  to  Sanford. 

The  Old  Falls  was  a  favorite  place  for  picnics,  1860  to  1880. 
The  lumber  from  here  and  the  Cat-mill  probably  was  hauled  to 
Kennebunk  and  shipped.  The  next  water  power  is  above  the 
Town  line,  (Whitcher’s  and  the  big  dam  are  in  South  Sanford 
and  Alfred.) 
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CHAPTER  VII 

The  Story  of  the  Furbush  Twins  and  the  Captivity  of  Their 
Mother  by  the  Indians  for  About  Twenty  Years,  and  Some 
Record  of  who  their  Descendants  Are — The  Stephen  Harding 
Bridge  Across  the  Inlet  Near  the  Mouth  of  Kennebunk  River, 
Named  to  Commemorate  His  Encounter  with  the  Indians. 

The  Story  of  the  Furbush  Twins 

The  story  of  the  Furbush  Twins  and  descendants  of  the 
twins  and  where  I  think  the  log  cabin  was  located  and  how  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  place.  First  the  story  as  it  was  read  by  Mrs.  Leslie 
B.  Titcomb  of  Upper  Alewive  at  a  meeting  of  Rebecca  Emery 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Biddeford  in  the  winter  of  1931  and  printed 
in  the  Kennebunk  Star  of  March  27,  1931. 

“Early  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
lived  in  Wells,  Maine,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Furbish  (or  Fur¬ 
bush),  a  farmer.  He  made  a  clearing  as  it  was  called,  builded  a 
log  hut,  married  a  Miss  Hobbs  and  commenced  life  in  earnest. 
The  Indians  were  troublesome,  driving  off  their  cattle,  burning 
crops,  etc.,  but  as  yet  had  not  ventured  very  near  the  settlement 
openly.  Two  children,  a  pair  of  twin  sisters,  were  born.  While 
they  were  babies  in  the  cradle  their  mother  went  in  the  milk  yard 
one  morning  to  milk  the  cows  and  was  seized  by  an  Indian.  Her 
handkerchief  was  tom  from  her  neck  and  jammed  into  her 
mouth  to  keep  her  from  screaming  so  as  not  to  arouse  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Her  hands  were  tied  behind  her  preparatory  to  carrying 
her  away.  Next  a  whoop  was  uttered  to  attract  the  husband’s 
attention.  He  seized  his  gun  and  ran  to  the  rescue  of  his  wife 
only  to  be  smitten  down  by  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  and  left  for 
dead.  They  next  ransacked  the  house  taking  what  they  wanted 
such  as  blankets,  provisions,  and  omitting  to  kill  or  overlooking 
the  babies  in  the  cradle.  They  then  set  fire  to  the  house  which 
was  seen  by  the  settlers  who  immediately  went  to  their  relief. 
They  found  the  man  still  lived,  though  senseless.  They  staunched 
his  bleeding  wounds,  then  went  to  the  burning  house  and  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  smoke  they  could  see  the  cradle  with  its  living 
household  treasures  in  it.  With  almost  superhuman  efforts  and 
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at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  the  cradle  was  drawn  from  the 
house. 

The  children  were  tucked  so  closely  under  the  covers  that 
they  were  still  sleeping  securely  where  their  kind  mother  had 
placed  them.  Their  names  were  Dorothy  and  Phebe  Furbush. 

“Dolly,  as  she  was  called,  married  John  Dennett,  our  great 
grandfather.  Phebe  married  Elisha  Littlefield,  my  husband's 
grandfather.  This  written  narrative  I  obtained  from  him  in  man¬ 
uscript  form.  Also  Mother  Littlefield  has  told  me  the  story  often 
and  other  incidents  enough  to  fill  a  volume. 

“After  twenty  years’  absence  the  poor  weary-worn  mother 
to  the  little  twin  girls  made  her  appearance  at  the  same  spot 
from  which  she  had  been  capturd.  But  oh!  how  changed.  In¬ 
stead  of  dense  forest  or  high  stumps  around  the  door,  beautiful 
meadows  waved  their  golden  grain.  A  good  substantial  log 
house  covered  the  same  cellar  on  which  hers  had  formerly  stood. 
As  she  stood  gazing  intently  on  the  scene  before  her,  the  well 
with  its  tall  sweep  and  the  old  oaken  bucket  caught  her  atten¬ 
tion.  The  same  old  well  that  she  had  helped  her  husband  dig 
long  years  ago.  Then  turning  to  look  for  the  little  rivulet  that 
flowed  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house  stood 
even  more  changes  met  her  view.  A  large  saw-mill  had  been 
erected  and  immense  piles  of  lumber  with  their  uncouth  dimen¬ 
sions  adorned  what  was  once  the  beautiful  green  hillside  of  her 
girlish  fancy. 

“But  she  thinking  that  her  husband  and  children  were  gone 
from  her  sight  forever,  yet  knowing  that  the  lands  before  her 
were  hers  by  right,  she  gathered  courage  to  knock  faintly  at  the 
door.  A  modest,  neatly  dressed  young  woman  came  to  the  door 
holding  in  her  arms  a  babe  (the  name  of  the  babe  was  Joseph 
Littlefield;  the  mother  of  the  child  was  Phebe  Furbush  Littlefield, 
who  married  Elisha  Littlefield  and  lived  on  the  home  place).  On 
seeing  the  babe  all  the  mother  nature  was  at  once  aroused  and 
she  cried  out  in  bitterness  of  spirit:  ‘It  is  my  child,  give  it  to 
me,  give  me  both  of  them.' 

“At  the  sound  of  the  well-known  voice  a  shattered,  prema¬ 
ture  old  man  came  hobbling  to  the  door  with  the  exclamation,  *It 
is  my  wife,  my  Olive,  the  dead  has  truly  come  to  life  again.  The 
graves  are  opened.' 

“The  scene  beggars  description.  There  stood  upon  the  same 
threshold  the  husband  and  wife,  young  no  longer,  each  looking 
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intensely  in  the  other’s  face  trying  to  gather  some  faint  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  young  husband  and  wife  that  had  separated  long 
years  ago.  The  daughter  also,  who  had  heard  the  oft  told  tale 
of  her  mother’s  captivity  and  supposed  death,  was  no  less  in¬ 
terested.  After  the  first  surprise  and  order  could  be  restored, 
the  neighbors  came  flocking  into  the  house  to  hear  of  her  won¬ 
derful  escape  from  her  captors.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  she 
had  lost  much  of  her  native  language  which  she  had  not  heard 
spoken  for  so  many  years. 

“Her  story  was  this:  After  tying  her  hands  and  stifling  her 
cries  for  help  by  filling  her  mouth  with  her  handkerchief,  the 
Indians  showed  her  a  tomahawk  and  performed  a  gesture  of 
scalping.  This  was  done  to  scare  her  into  silence.  They  had  no 
thought  of  killing  her.  Her  extreme  beauty  had  saved  her  life. 
The  old  Indian  chief  who  had  planned  her  capture,  was  a  widower 
of  a  few  days  with  a  little  baby  boy  to  care  for,  the  mother 
squaw  having  died  on  their  journey  to  the  settlement,  so  this 
dark  savage  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  best  to  secure  this 
fair  white  woman  as  a  bride.  The  baby  was  brought  to  her  by 
the  inhuman  wretch,  whom  she  had  seen  prostrate  her  noble 
youthful  husband  to  the  ground,  then  had  seen  him  set  fire  to 
the  hut  in  which  her  own  darlings  were  happily  sleeping,  face  to 
face  twins  always  sleep.  The  poor  mother  could  not  at  first 
touch  the  little  black  thing  but  its  cries  soon  brought  her  to  her¬ 
self.  She  saw  in  it  a  deliverance  from  present  death  at  least  and 
accepted  it  as  sent  from  Heaven,  for  hard  as  her  lot  seemed,  still 
she  could  but  believe  that  God  was  over  all. 

“As  the  settlers  were  trying  to  save  what  they  could  from  the 
fire  and  all  were  busy,  the  Indians  skulked  back  in  the  deep  for¬ 
est,  taking  her  along  with  them.  They  turned  their  faces  west¬ 
ward  and  commenced  their  weary  march  through  the  wilderness, 
stopping  by  night  only  long  enough  to  cook  what  little  venison 
they  could  trap  or  otherwise  secure  on  their  way.  After  months 
of  weary  travel,  over  broad  forests  whose  silence  was  never 
broken  by  the  sound  of  human  voice  save  the  Indian  whoop,  and 
where  railroads  and  canals  now  carry  its  thousands,  crossing 
streams  of  water  in  canoes  where  steamboats  now  go  but  were ' 
then  unknown  to  civilized  nations,  they  at  last  reached  the  Great 
Lakes,  their  home. 

“This  then  must  be  her  future  home.  After  she  had  learned 
some  of  thedr  language,  enough  to  understand  what  the  old  sav- 
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age  meant,  he  came  to  her  and  demanded  of  her  to  become  his 
wife.  This  she  refused  to  do  and  preparations  were  made  to 
roast  her  alive.  Still  she  was  firm.  After  frightening  her  all 
they  could  they  released  her  to  endure  still  other  sufferings.  But 
time  wore  on  the  aged  chief  fell  in  battle.  His  sons  hunted  for 
her  and  treated  her  kindly,  but  refused  to  grant  her  liberty. 

“The  baby  boy  (her  adopted  child)  grew  to  be  a  man  in 
stature  obeying  and  loving  her  as  a  son.  It  was  a  bright  spot  in 
her  existence.  The  Indian  women  revered  her  as  something  more 
than  human.  She  taught  'them  how  to  cook  and  nursed  them 
when  they  were  sick  and  was  considered  by  them  a  sort  of  ma¬ 
gician,  or  medicine  woman,  as  they  called  her.  She  might  have 
been  happy  in  her  rude  wigwam  home  if  the  one  dreadful  scene 
of  her  capture  could  have  been  obliterated  from  her  memory. 
Her  incessant  longings  for  her  own  people  at  last  took  shape  in 
a  determination  to  escape. 

“Dried  venison  was  packed  away  for  future  use.  Corn  was 
parched,  moccasins  made,  and  such  other  preparations  as  she 
found  to  be  necessary  for  an  extended  journey.  One  dark  night 
in  the  spring  when  all  around  her  were  asleep  she  silently  stole 
away.  Traveling  eastward  toward  the  rising  sun  until  she 
reached  the  Atlantic  coast.  Here  she  met  with  settlers  who  aided 
her  by  purchasing  such  trinkets  as  she  had  brought  along  with 
her.  She  at  last  found  her  husband  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
both  daughters  married  and  each  holding  in  her  arms  her  first 
born,  each  babe  named  for  his  grandfather.  Dolly’s  child  was 
Joseph  Dennett.  Phoebe’s  child  was  Joseph  Littlefield. 

“As  it  is  of  the  Dennett  progeny  only  you  wish  to  know  about 
I  will  drop  the  other  branch  of  the  family.  John  Dennett  of 
Kittery  married  Dorothy  Furbush  of  Wells,  Maine.  Their  first 
home  was  in  Kittery  where  Jos.  Dennett,  our  grandfather,  was 
born.  Next  he  moved  to  Wells  when  grandfather  was  a  babe.” — 
Letter  written  by  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Littlefield,  wife  of  Cyrus  H. 
Littlefield,  living  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Wm.  H.  Dennett  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  in  1875.  Cyrus  was  born  Nov.  7,  1818.” 

Dorothy  Furbush,  one  of  the  twins,  married  John  Dennett, 
June  26,  1754.  They  had  a  son,  Joseph,  and  a  daughter,  Anne. 
Joseph  was  the  ancestor  of  Elizabeth  Dennett,  who  married  Benj. 
F.  Titcomb  (Ale wive) ,  Anne  married  Nathan  Clark  (his  second 
wife),  my  grandmother*®  stepmother.  Nathan  and  Anne  Clark 
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had  a  son  Moses  and  he  had  a  son  James,  who  lived  for  -a  time 
in  Kennebunk;  he  married  Elizabeth  Mendum.  He  started  for 
California  in  the  days  of  the  gold  fever  and  was  never  heard 
from.  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Littlefield,  who  wrote  the  papers  and  was 
the  wife  of  Cyrus  H.  Littlefield,  was  before  marriage  Lydia  A. 
Dennett. 

Phebe  Furbush  married  Elisha  Littlefield,  probably  about 
the  same  time  as  Dorothy.  They  had  a  son,  Joseph,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Rebecca  Edes.  Joseph  and  Rebecca  had  a  daughter  who 
married  Joseph  Gilpatrdck,  Jr.,  of  Biddeford.  Their  grandson 
had  a  paper  describing  the  raid  (the  same  as  tjhe  one  Mrs.  Tit- 
comb  read).  That  helped  me  trace  the  location.  I  learned  that 
he  was  descended  from  Nancy  Littlefield.  She  was  a  reltive  of 
Mr.  I.  Hobbs  Storer  of  the  Branch.  He  told  me  that  the  old  Lit¬ 
tlefield  place  was  on  the  Branch  River  just  above  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  Branch  to  the  Sanford  road  about  one-half  mile 
above  the  R.R.,  and  on  the  Kennebunk  side  of  the  river.  He  said 
that  he  had  seen  ruins  of  an  old  mill  there  years  ago.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  location. 

Children  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Edes  Littlefield:  Esther, 
married  Daniel  Tripp;  Paulina,  married  Daniel  Day;  Sallie,  mar¬ 
ried  Edmund  Lord;  Effie,  married  Louis  Proctor;  Mary,  married 
Nathaniel  Hobbs;  Nancy,  married  Joseph  Gillpatric,  Jr.;  Sam¬ 
uel,  married  Olive  Clark;  William,  married  Eunice  Perkins; 
Elisha,  married  - ;  Cyrus,  marred  Lydia  Dennett. 

Descendants  are  now  living  in  Wells  and  Kennebunk  and 
can  trace  their  ancestors  if  interested.  I  can  give  further  de¬ 
tails  if  desired. 


Garrison  House  at  Gooch’s  Beach 

Stephen  Harding,  who  married  Abigail  Littlefield*  moved  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Wells  about  1702  and  settled  near  the  mouth 
of  Kennebunk  River.  He  built}  a  Garrison  house  on  the  site  of 
the  Seaside  House,  Gooch’s  Beach.  The  story  of  his  adventures 
with  the  Indians  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner  in  Mr.  Rem- 
icsh’s  history. 

In  1937  the  road  by  the  Rogers  estate  was  straightened  and 
graded  and  a  new  concrete  bridge  built  across  the  inlet  and  rt 
has  been  named  the  Stephen  Harding  bridge  in  memory  of  his 
encounters  and  escapes  from  the  Indians. 
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This  is  on  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  town.  The  story 
of  the  capture  of  Mrs.  Furbush  and  her  captivity  by  the  Indians 
is  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town.  We  place  them  in  the 
same  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

OLD  BUILDINGS 

The  First  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian) — The  Second  Con¬ 
gregational,  Dane  Street — The  Other  Churches  of  the  Village 
— School  Houses — The  Barnard  Tavern — The  Old  Brick 
Block — Its  Annex  Which  Was  the  First  Mousam  House — 
Its  Orthography — The  Clark  Mansion — Dr.  Sam’l  Emerson 
House — The  First  Parsonage  at  the  Landing — The  Kings¬ 
bury  House — The  Kimball  House  (now  P.  0.) — The  Lexing¬ 
ton  Elms — The  Parsons  House,  Residence  of  Judge  Bourne 
— Moses  Savery — The  Mason  Block — Sargent-Ross  Block — 
Ross  Block — I.  0.  O.  F.  Block — The  Taylor  Home,  Summer 
Street — The  Wallingford  House — Washington  Hall — Town 
Hall — Jefferds  Tavern — Ocean  Bank — Public  Library — War¬ 
ren  Block  and  a  Section  of  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Barry  wrote  about  1900  a  description  of  several 
old  houses  for  the  use  of  the  High  School.  Architecturally  de¬ 
scribed,  it  did  noit  give  details  of  location  and  owners.  We  give 
his  history  and  the  other  details  that  we  can  obtain.  The  book, 
"The  Village  of  Kennebunk,”  gave  a  history  of  some  of  the  old 
houses,  I  have  not  repeated  unless  other  facts  were  available. 

The  First  Congregational  Chureh  ( Unitarian ) 

The  first  church  was  at  the  Landing  a  little  below  the  Mc¬ 
Culloch  house  and  was  built  in  1749-50.  It  was  a  rough  struc¬ 
ture,  30  ft.  long,  two  stories.  In  1752,  it  was  voted  to  enlarge 
by  adding  12  ft.  to  the  length.  The  church  was  incorporated 
June  14,  1750.  In  1772,  the  Parish  voted  to  build  a  new  church, 
56  x  46  ft.  with  a  porch  in  front  on  the  west  side  of  the  County 
road  near  James  Kimball's,  with  46  pews  on  the  lower 
floor,  24  in  the  gallery.  This  was  so  far  completed  that  it  was 
voted  November  26,  1776,  "That  the  Worship  of  God  be  hereby 
removed  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Meeting  House.'*  The  lot  on 
which  it  stands  was  given  to  the  Society  by  Col.  Joseph  Storer 
for  as  long  as  there  is  a  church  on  it.  This  building  was  used 
with  some  few  changes  until  after  1860.  There  were  horse  sheds 
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near  the  western  comer  and  at  right  angle  to  the  house  and  a 
horse  block  between  them  and  the  road  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  riding  horseback. 

January  30,  1803,  “Voted  to  add  28  ft.  to  the  length  and 
erect  a  belfry.  The  building  was  sawed  in  two.  The  rear  half 
was  moved  back  28  ft.,  the  space  filled  in  and  a  new  roof  end  to 
the  street.  The  next  year,  1804,  the  belfry  was  completed  and  a 
Paul  Revere  bell  hung.  It  was  one  room  until  1838  when  the 
galleries  were  floored  across. 


Second  Congregational,  Dane  Street 


It  was  dedicated  October  7,  1828.  It  was  a  very  different 
looking  building  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  There  was 
a  big  square  box  (belfry  with  spire.  The  entrance  steps  extended 
nearly  across  the  front  end  of  the  building  up  to  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  story;  entrance  hall  was  nearly  level  with  the  galleries  which 
were  on  three  sides  of  the  church.  From  the  back  the  floor  sloped 
toward  the  pulpit  as  in  a  theatre.  Singers  were  on  the  opposite 
end  from  the  minister.  It  was  entirely  remodeled  in  1869.  The 
front  stairs  outside  and  the  belfry  were  removed  and  a  new  tower 
and  spire  built.  Side  galleries  were  removed  and  the  floor  made 
level.  New  pews.  An  addition  was  built  back  of  the  pulpit  for 
organ  >and  singers. 

Vestry  built  in  1860  and  enlarged  in  1906. 

Baptist  Church,  Main  Street,  dedicated  October  16,  1840. 
Vestry  built,  1873.  Sunday  school  rooms  built  in  1937-8. 

Methodist  Church,  Portland  St.,  dedicated  July  28,  1866. 

Scandinavian  Church,  Hall  Street.  1893. 

Catholic  Church  (St.  Monica's),  Storer  Street.  1904. 

Christian  Science  Church,  Summer  Street,  the  Capt.  Cfcas. 
Thompson  house,  bought  1935. 


School  Houses 


In  the  Yard  of  the  First  Parish 
Union  Academy,  Dane  Street  (Private) 
Swan  Street  Schoolhouse 
Grove  Street  Schoolhouse 
High  and  Grammar,  Dane  Street 
High  and  Grammar,  Remodeled 


1797 

1883 
1866 

1884 
1870 
1698 
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High  and  Grammar,  New  Building  1921 

High  and  Grammar,  Upper  Storer  St.  1938-39 
The  Nathaniel  Cousens  School  1934 

See  description  of  these  buildings,  pages  62-3-4  of  “The  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Kennebunk.” 

Barnard  Tavern 

The  Barnard  Tavern  was  built,,  if  the  record  is  correct,  in 
1776.  A  Portland  paper  says  that  in  the  year  1787,  Portland’s 
first  regular  mail  coach,  drawn  by  two  horses  and  driven  by  the 
old  post  rider,  Joseph  Barnard,  was  put  into  regular  service.  By 
an  Act  of  Congress  this  coach  was  licensed  to  carry  passengers. 
The  coach  left  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  arrived  in  Portland  on 
the  third  morning.  In  1788,  there  were  three  mails  a  week  in 
summer  between  Boston  and  Portland,  and  one  a  week  in  winter. 

Business  directory  of  1820  says:  “Kept  by  Rachel  Barnard, 
widow  of  Joseph  Barnard.”  Later  occupied  by  Timothy  Frost, 
Col.  Wm.  L.  Thompson,  and  for  a  long  time  the  farmhouse  of 
Daniel  Curtis.  Sold  to  and  renovated  by  Wm.  Day,  who  now 
owns  it- 

Barnard  is  the  old  street  going  east.  Portland  Street  of 
later  date.  This  tavern  is  the  second  house  from  the  intersection 
and  is  between  the  two  streets. 

History  <of  the  Old  Brick 
(by  Mr.  Wm.  Lord) 

The  Brick  block  or  store  in  this  Village  which  was  burned 
December  3,  1869,  was  built  by  Waterston  and  Pray  in  1806  on 
land  they  had  bought  of  Joseph  Storer.  It  was  47 i  ft.  long,  40 
ft.  wide,  3  stories  high  and  was  the  first  building  built  of  brick 
in  this  town.  At  that  time  it  was  called  the  Brick  Store.  The 
building  of  the  store  was  considered  a  great  event. 

When  Waterston  and  Pray  moved  to  Boston  in  1815,  they 
sold  the  store  to  John  U.  Parsons  for  $3,000.00.  The  woodwork 
was  burned  out  Aug.  3,  1824.  The  standing  walls  with  the  lot 
was  sold  at  auction,  August  18,  1824,  to  Isaac  Lord  of  Effingham, 
N.  H.  Mr.  Lord  rebuilt  the  wood  work,  repaired  the  walls  and 
divided  the  lower  story  for  two  traders  or  firms  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness.  York  Lodge  of  Masons  had  a  hall  in  the  third  story,  1814- 
1824.  Outside  stairway  on  the  eastern  end.  May  8,  1845,  Mou- 
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sam  Lodge,  I.  0.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  in  the  third  story  and 
was  there  until  1858.  The  Lodge  also  had  an  entrance  from  the 
third  story  of  the  Annex  (then  built). 

The  hall  was  used  from  1858  to  1866  for  lectures,  entertain¬ 
ments  and  various  purposes.  June  8,  1866,  Salus  Lodge  of  Good 
Templars  was  instituted  and  they  occupied  it  until  the  fire  of 
1869.  After  the  repairs  of  the  building  it  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Lord’s  sons,  James  and  Isaac  Lord,  general  merchants;  succeeded 
by  Edwin  C.  Frost;  after  his  death,  November  20,  1867,  by  Na¬ 
than  Dane,  Jr. 

The  western  end  was  occupied  by  Maj.  Barnabas  Palmer, 
who  also  kept  the  Post  Office  there.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Misses  L.  K.  and  J.  Wells,  millinery.  On  the  second  floor  were 
the  law  offices  of  Edw.  E.  Bourne  and  Wm.  B.  Sewell.  When 
the  Ocean  Bank  was  organized,  May  25,  1854,  Mr.  Sewell  re¬ 
moved  his  office  tp  his  house  and  the  bank  occupied  the  front  cor¬ 
ner  room  in  the  second  story  with  an  outside  stairway  and  en¬ 
trance  on  the  western  end. 

In  late  1824  or  early  1825,  an  annex  was  built  on  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Old  Brick  by  Daniel  Wise,  Jr.  The  wall  next  to 
Main  Street  was  brick,  the  rest  wood.  The  first  story  was  used 
as  a  store  by  Wise  &  Bodwell.  A  hall  was  finished  for  the  Ma¬ 
sons  in  the  third  story. 

Orthography  of  Mousam 

The  Annex  was  purchased  in  1835  by  Jonathan  Stone  of 
Kennebunkport,  by  whom  it  was,  fitted  for  a  hotel,  which  was  in 
successful  operation  in  the  fall  of  1836.  Mr.  Stone  had  the 
word  Mousam  painted  in  large  letters  across  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  orthography  of  the  word  had  not  then  been  set¬ 
tled.  It  had  been  spelled  Mousam — Mousom — Mousum.  The 
painter  had  drawn  out  the  letters  “Mous”  when  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Stone  and  inquired,  “What  is  the  next  letter ?”  Mr.  Stone  did 
not  know.  Several  of  the  old  citizens  were  standing  near  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  them.  They  differed.  Mr.  Dane,  Sen., 
was  one  of  those  standing  near  and  he  remarked  that  it  was  high 
time  that  the  orthography  of  the  word  was  established.  “I  pro¬ 
pose,  gentlemen,  that  one  of  our  number  wait  upon  Daniel  Rem- 
ich,  submit  the  question  to  him,  and  his  decision  ever  more  be  a ' 
finality.”  The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stone  and  those 
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present..  Mr.  Remich  in  answer  to  the  committee  said  that  he 
had  frequent  occasion  to  write  the  word  and  had  invariably 
spelled  it  M-o-u-s-a-m,  not  because  he  had  any  authority  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  dialect,  but  he  regarded  it  as  a 
smoother  word  when  pronounced  and  more  agreeable  to  the  eye 
when  written.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  well  received 
and  the  next  letter  was  “a”  which  it  has  since  been — Mousam. 

Mr.  Stone’s  health  failed  and  within  two  years  he  relin¬ 
quished  the  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  iSimon  L.  Whitten 
and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hinds  (who  came  from  Portland). 
They  were  there  about  two  years.  They  were  succeeded  by  B. 
Frank  Goodwin,  who  in  connection  with  his  father,  Hosea  Good¬ 
win,  had  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  to  and  from  the 
Eastern  Depot,  which  was  done  in  a  passenger  coach.  Mr.  Good¬ 
win  bought  it  in  1847  and  it  was  kept  as  a  boarding  house  (not 
a  hotel)  until  1855’,  when  he  hung  up  the  sign,  Mousam  House. 
It  was  kept  as  such  until  April  10,  1861,  when  he  removed  to 
the  Jefferds  Tavern,  taking  his  sign  with  him  and  it  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Mousam  House. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  3,  1869,  flames  again  swept  through 
the  walls  of  the  Old  Brick  building  and  this  time  the  walls 
crumbled.  The  Mousam  House  Annex  on  the  eastern  end  and 
the  stables  and  a  store  on  Fletcher  street  were  burned  flat. 

The  Clark  Mansion 

The  Clark  mansion  (residence  of  R.  W.  Lord)  was  built  by 
Jonas  Clark,  first  Collector  of  Customs  for  this  District.  This 
refers  to  the  front  or  larger  part,  54  ft.  in  length.  The  western 
face  was  sheathed  with  planed  boards  and  adorned  with  Doric 
pilasters.  The  roof  was  balustraded  .and  had  a  low  attic  story  in 
the  center  with  bow  windows.  When  building,  the  owner  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  have  an  assembly  room,  as  it  was  then  called,  or  room 
for  social  occasions,  which  occupies  one  side  entire  of  the  first 
story,  with  recessed  windows,  shutters  and  seat;  large  fireplace 
with  sandstone  jambs  and  plain  but  dignified  chimney  piece.  The 
hall  was  wide.  The  staircase  was  ample  with  a  landing  the 
whole  width  and  above  at  the  front  a  triple  window  with  a  seat 
as  was  then  common.  In  this  building  as  in  others  of  the  time 
of  like  cost  the  large  windows  were  hung  with  weights.  The  L 
part  of  the  house  antedates  the  Revolution  and  once  upon  being 
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repaired  was  found  to  have  birchbark  beneath  the  open  paints  of 
clapboards  and  finish  for  a  weatherproofing.  An  occupant  of  this 
small  and  eastern  part  of  the  house  at  this  time  was  Moses  Blais- 
dell,  a  forgeman,  who  owned  three  days  rights  at  the  Iron  Works 
on  Mousam  River.  (W.  E.  B.) 

Dr.  Samuel  Emerson  House .  Pleasant  Street 

Dr.  Samuel  Emerson  was  born  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  September  6, 
176*5.  He  was  a  fifer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  at  11  years  of 
age.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1785,  studied  medicine  and 
settled  in  Kennebunk  in  1790.  Received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
Harvard  in  1824.  He  married  Miss  Olive  Barrell  of  York  in  1791. 
They  had  nine  children.  She  died  June  13  1844,  aged  73.  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1844,  he  married  Abigail,  widow  of  Judge  Thomas.  He 
labored  diligently  in  his  profession  for  over  sixty  years  and  was 
present  at  the  birth  of  over  four  thousand  children.  He  died  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1851,  aged  86  years.  He  built,  in  1798,  the  house  now 
(1939)  occupied  by  Mrs.  Frank  Parsons.  It  has  a  square  double 
roof.  He  was  very  fond  of  music  and  had  a  small  organ  built 
into  the  wall  of  his  house,  traces  of  which  are  yet  visible.  Dur¬ 
ing  repairs  to  the  building  in  later  years  when  the  sill  was  uncov¬ 
ered  a  copper  cent  of  1797,  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  house, 
rolled  out  (Mr.  Barry).  He  was  the  first  Worshipful  Master  of 
York  Lodge  of  Masons. 

While  the  record  does  not  say,  the  lot  was  probably  part  of 
the  lot  cleared  by  Ichabod  Cousens.  It  was  a  narrow  lot  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  upper  Wading  place. 
The  estate  was  sold  to  Joseph  Parsons  in  1855,  and  is  still  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  family. 

(By  W.  E.  B.) 

The  Little  House  or  FirsH  Parsonage 

The  Little  House,  or  First  Parsonage,  at  the  Landing  was 
built  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Little  in  1752.  (It  is  the  next  above  the 
house  now  known  as  the  Wedding  Cake  house.)  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Little  until  about  1790  when  he  built  another  on  the 
Sanford  Road  about  a  mile  from  the  Village  (later  owned  by 
Paul  Stevens),  where  Mr.  Little  lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
died  December  5,  1801. 
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The  Sanford  road  house  was  tom  down  about  1900.  It  was 
the  next  beyond  Joseph  Bragdon’s. 

Mr.  Barry  gives  this  decription  of  the  first  parsonage: 

Two-storied  houses  were  not  common.  Large  moulded  beams 
crossed  its  ceilings  and  posts  obtruded  in  the  corner  of  the  rooms. 
Near  the  head  of  the  front  stairs  were  steps  in  a  reverse  posi¬ 
tion  leading  to  a  room  in  the  rear.  This  was  not  an  uncommon 
arrangement  in  early  houses  for  reaching  a  room  or  hall.  It 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  minister’s  residence  in  1791. 

(I  do  not  know  the  later  owners  and  occupants.) 

The  Kingsbury  House 

The  Kingsbury  House  at  the  Landing  was  built  by  Theodore 
Lyman,  a  merchant  of  the  town,  in  1784.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
houses  in  this  place  with  a  curb  or  gambrel  roof  and  yet  retain- 
ing  the  cumbersome  hand-made  sashes  and  small  window  panes. 
When  the  house  was  built  the  highway  passed  at  the  rear  nearer 
the  river.  Like  many  ancient  houses  the  rooms  were  not  all  fin¬ 
ished  when  the  house  was  erected,  but  as  circumstances  or  means 
permitted.  Its  lower  western  room  has  a  fireplace  ornamented 
with  interesting  English  picture  tales.  In  another  room  the  fire¬ 
place  wall  was  finished  with  panel  but  not  any  mantel.  This 
was  not  uncommon  in  early  times  and  an  example  may  be  seen 
in  the  Craigie  or  Longfellow  house  at  Cambridge. 

(The  above  is  Mr.  Barry’s  description.) 

A  picture  of  the  house  and  description  of  Mr.  Lyman  may 
be  found  in  Judge  Bourne’s  History  of  Wells  and  Kennebunk, 
pages  404-495.  Mr.  Lyman  left  town  in  1790. 

In  1805  the  house  and  shipyard  were  sold  to  John  Bourne, 
who  died  June  8,  1887.  His  daughter,  Julia  Ann,  married  Henry 
Kings-bury,  who  in  company  with  George  W.  Bourne  were  largely 
engaged  in  shipbuilding  (Bourne  &  Kingsbury).  Geo.  W.  Bourne 
built  the  Wedding  Cake  House. 

The  Kimball  house  (known  as  the  Capt.  John  Clement  Lord 
house),  Summer  street  (its  location  now  the  U.  S.  Post  Office) 
was  one  of  the  earliest  houses  of  the  town,  the  part  facing  the 
west  having  been  built  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  in  1766, 
by  James  Kimball,  who  was  a  blacksmith  and  carried  on  his  work 
nearby.  At  the  site  of  the  Town  drinking  fountain  cinders 
from  his  forge  have  been  found  in  recent  years  in  excavating. 

♦ 
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The  dwelling  is  of  the  style  common  before  the  dawn  of  the  more 
prosperous  era  with  low  ceilings  and  generally  comfortable  ar-.- 
rangement  necessitated  by  heating  from  the  open  hearth.  (W.  E. 

B.) 

See  a  description  of  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  built  on  this  site  in  . 
files  of  the  Kennebunk  Star  of  March  11,  1938.  First  occupied! 
for  business  March  21,  1938. 

Lexington  Elms  Set  Out  April  19,  1775 

Thomas  Cousens,  son  of  Ichabod,  had  a  house  on  the  west 
corner  before  1750.  In  1770,  Theodore  Lyman  occupied  it  but 
did  not  own  it.  He  (Lyman)  built  about  1770  the  twcnstory  house 
in  the  upper  story  of  which  he  lived.  The  lower  story  was  a  * 

store.  The  Lyman  house  was  removed  to  Zion’s  Hill  about  1777  .  • 

and  was  occupied  by  Jacob  Blaisdell,  a  forgeman  at  the  Iron 
Works  on  Mousam  River.  The  elm  trees  were  set  out  April  19, 

1775,  during  the  occupancy  of  Mr.  Lyman,  by  him  and  James 
Kimball,  the  owner  of  the  lot. 

Nathaniel  Frost  came  to  Kennebunk  in  1790  and  opened  a 
country  store  near  the  Mills.  He  built  the  store  afterwards  - 
owned  by  James  K.  Remich  in  1793.  In  1799  he  bought  of  James .  • 
Kimball  the  lot  now  known  as  the  Lexington  Elms  of  about  its 
present  dimensions.  In  the  same  year,  he  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  James  Kimball,  and  built  the  house  the  same  year. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  house  he  built  a  store  near  where 
the  Cousens  house  stood.  After  his  death,  October  21,  1817,  the  *• 
store  was  occupied  by  Dan’l  Sewell, — Moses  Varney, — Edw.  Gould 
and  others.  It  was  purchased  by  Chas.  Herrick,  moved  to  the  »  • 
eastern  side  of  Fletcher  street  and  used  as  a  shoe  shop;  then  by  . 

Wm.  Safford',  hatter;  John  E.  Staples,  marble  works;  Chas.  EL*' 

Lucas,  also  marble  worker.  Then  it  was  moved  across  Fletcher  ••  • 
street  and  was  the  meat  shop  of  Chas.  C.  Perkins.  Then  moved  •  : 
to  Bourne  street,  and  was  the  dwelling  house  of  Wm.  P.  Allison;  **  ' 

Jr.  '  ..»■*  •  •• 

Capt.  Frdst  was  at  one  time  captain  of  the  Cavalry  Co.-  July-  •  *  :  * 
4,  1809,  he  acted  as  marshal  of  the  procession  that  was  formed 
at  Jefferds  Tavern  and  marched  to  the  Meeting  House  where 
there  was  an  oration.  The  house  was  occupied  a  few  years  afteT 
his  death  by  Thomas  Drew.  He  was  succeeded  by  Wm.  B.  Sewell. 

The  estate  was  sold  in  1828  to  Joseph  Storer,  who  hired  carpen 
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ters  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  expended  considerable  money 
in  repairs  and  alterations.  It  was  then  occupied  a  few  years  by 
tiis  brother-in-law,  Charles  Cutts,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  Wm.  Lord  and  others.  Storer  sold  the  property  in  1832 
to  Isaac  Lord  of  Effingham,  N.  H.,  who  had  purchased  the  Brick 
Store  and  it  was  occupied  by  his  son,  James  Lord  until  April, 
1864,  when  he  sold  to  Capt.  Noah  Nason. 

Capt.  Nason  built  the  front  portico  and  the  iron  fence  in 
front.  The  back  field  was  at  that  time  nearly  all  covered  with 
apple  trees.  Capt.  Nason  sold  it  in  August,  1863,  to  Dr.  N.  E. 
Smart  and  his  son-in-law,  Capt.  Wm.  Symonds.  Dr.  Smart  died 
May  19,  1869.  Capt.  Symonds,  wife  and  daughter,  Miss  Susan, 
were  drowned  in  the  English  Channel,  October  14,  1874,  by  the 
collision  of  their  ship,  the  Kingsbridge,  of  which  Capt.  Symonds 
was  master,  with  the  ship  Candahara.  The  Kingsbridge  sailed 
from  London,  October  10,  for  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Mrs. 
Smart  resided  there  until  her  death  in  1879.  She  devised  the 
estate  to  her  nephew,  Nathan  Dane,  Jr.  He  moved  there  Decem- 
4be r  11,  1879.  The  balustrade  was  removed  from  the  roof  by  Mr. 
Dane  and  the  iron  fence  cut  down.  Mr.  Dane  sold  the  estate 
about  1900  to  David  Littlefield,  who  resided  there  until  his  death, 
January  12,  1906.  /It  was  then  occupied  by  his  son,  W.  O.  Lit¬ 
tlefield,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Howe,  until  June,  1936,  when  it 
was  sold  to  Edwin  R.  Marshall,  president  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.,  Boston. 

(The  house  was  framed  by  Moses  Littlefield.  Thomas  Eaton 
was  the  architect  and  builder.) 

The  Lexington  Elms  House 
(By  W.  E.  Barry) 

May  we  now,  hat  in  hand,  enter  the  spacious  dwelling.  The 
front  door  swinging  open  we  view  a  wide,  high  wall  of  white 
well-moulded  woodwork.  On  either  side  of  it,  however,  is  a  com* 
tpodious  room,  height  giving  dignity  to  it,  finished  with  dado. 
Woodea  cornice  and  plain  but  genteel  chimney  piece  of  the  era 
when  the  house  was  built.  Such  an  apartment  as  lights  well  with 
brazen-stemmed,  marble-footed  girandoles  having  glass  prism 
pendants  and  not  a  few  flickering  candles.  Returning  to  the  hall 
feo  ascend  the  wide  dadoed  stairway  with  landing  midway  beneath 
which  is  an  elliptical  topped  door  going  to  the  rear  of  the  dwell- 
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ing.  We  tarry  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  the  slender  balusters  and 
Anted  newel  post  itself  a  proof  of  eighteenth  century  work.  A* 
a  verification  of  this,  visit  the  Barnard  Tavern,  upon  the  Port¬ 
land  road.  Reaching  the  top  of  the  flight  we  see  before  ns  a  wide 
Palladian  window  with  window  seat,  a  familiar  characteristic  of 
the  better  houses  of  the  earlier  time.  Upon  either  side  of  th® 
hallway  upon  this  story  is  an  airy  chamber  having  clothes  .presses 
at  its  rear.  Upon  the  eastern  facade  of  the  building  the  housfc 
wall  continues  in  its  full  proportion  and  giving  the  mansion  the 
form  of  an  L  furnished  other  chambers  there,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  some  mansions  of  the  time  here. 

Now  is  appended  the  long  two-storied  woodshed,  also  the 
barn,  a  custom  then  coming  into  vogue,  as  previously  these  utili¬ 
ties  had  been  in  the  manner  of  detached  buildings.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  house  are  the  usual  brick  arches,  ash  pens,  etc.,  tn 
substantial  form. 

This  house  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  Wm.  Lord,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  young  merchant  of  the  Town,  born  in  1790.  And  here 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  his  daughter,  Sarah,  a  life  long  resi¬ 
dent  of  Kennebunk,  and  who  when  an  infant  and  left  to  the  caTE 
of  a  servant  in  this  house  was.  in  jeopardy  from  a  spark  thrown 
out  of  the  fireplace  and  igniting  the  linen  of  the  cradle  which 
stood  nearby. 

The  Parsons  House — The  Only  Three-Story  House 

John  U.  Parsons,  a  native  of  Parsonsfield,  and  a  trader  tn 
Kennebunk,  bought  the  buildings  that  were  built  by  Caleb  Bur¬ 
bank  on  the  lot  bought  by  Burbank  of  the  Storer  Brothers  in  179*3. 
Parsons  converted  the  blacksmith  shop  into  a  store  where  be 
traded  until  about  1817  when  he  removed  to  the  brick  bloek.  Mr. 
Parsons  exchanged  houses  with  Stephen  Furbush  about  1804. 
Furbush  dwelt  on  the  corner  of  Sewell  Lane,  now  called  Bourne 
Street.  This  exchange  gave  Parsons  the  ownership  of  all  of  the 
Main  Street  property  from  Perkins’  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Furbush  lot. 

Mr.  Parsons  married  Mrs.  Susanna  Savery  of  Newbnryport 
in  February,  1804.  In  1814,  he  built  the  house  in  the  lane  now 
occupied  by  Judge  Bourne  and  moved  into  it  the  same  year.  Mra, 
Parsons  died  about  six  months  afterwards,  July  3,  1815.  The 
house  was  built  in  all  particulars,  size,  interior  and  exterior  An-- 
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ish,  after  the  plans  used  in  the  erection  of  the  house  in  which 
Mrs.  Parsons  dwelt  in  Newburyport  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  in  that  town  a  few  years  prior  to  her  removal  to  this 
place.  Mr.  Parsons  returned  to  Parsonsfield,  failing  health  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  relinquish  business.  He  was  a  State  Senator  from 
York  County  in  1825.  He  died  October  12,  1826,  aged  55  years. 

Daniel  Sewell  purchased  the  Parsons  house  and  lot  in  1815, 
coming  here  from  York.  The  lot  extended  to  Main  Street  until 
1891  when  the  Main  Street  end  was  sold  to  Myrtle  Lodge,  K.  of  P. 
There  was  a  lane  extending  to  the  house  called  Sewell  lane.  The 
field  in  front  to  Main  Street  was  bordered  by  a  neat  hedge. 
Across  the  field  diagonally  flowed  Scotchman's  Brook  and  there 
was  a  winding  path  beyond  to  the  front  door. 

Daniel  Sewell  was  a  lawyer,  as  was  his  son,  William  B.  Sew¬ 
ell,  who  succeeded  him.  Wm.  B.  was  born  in  York  in  1782,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1803,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800.  His  first 
wife  was  Betsey  Cross  of  Portland.  His  second  was  Maria 
Moody  Gillpatrick,  daughter  of  Richard  Gillpatrick,  married 
June  20,  1841.  He  died  March  4,  1869,  leaving  no  children.  An 
interesting  record  of  Dan'l  and  Wm.  B.  Sewell  can  be  found  in 
Remich's  History.  When  Mrs.  Sewell  died  he  devised  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  her  nephew,  Edw.  E.  Bourne,  Jr.  It  was  occupied  by  him 
and  his  son,  Herbert  E.  Bourne  and  now  by  his  grandson,  Judge 
Harold  H.  Bourne. 

The  street  was  named  by  the  town  Bourne  Street  and  now 
extends  to  Parsons  Street. 


Moses  Savery  as  a  son-in-law  of  John  U.  Parsons  and  was 
born  in  Newburyport  in  1792.  He  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Parsons 
in  Kennebunk.  He  married  June  5,  1821,  Betsy  Hamilton  Clark, 
daughter  of  Judge  Jonas  Clark.  He  was  worshipful  master  of 
York  Lodge  of  Masons  in  1822.  He  removed  to  Bangor  where 
he  died  September  13,  1866. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Hall  gives  this  record:  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Due  de  Rovigo  of  Italian  descent,  who  was  Field  Marshal  of 
France  and  Chief  of  Police  under  the  first  Empire.  He  desired 
greatly  to  partake  of  the  exile  of  Napoleon,  being  a  personal 
and  interested  friend. 
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The  Parsons  House  Where  Judge  Harold  H.  Bourne  Now  Lives 

(1938) 

(Mr.  Barry’s  Description  of  the  House) 

It  was  built  by  John  U.  Parsons  in  1812.  He  was  a  merchant 
of  this  place  and  constrained  to  build  this  great  house  at  the 
wish  of  his  Lady.  At  this  time  it  was  the  acme  of  ambition  to 
build  a  three-storied  mansion.  This  house  was  modeled  from  a 
similar  one  at  Newburyport  and  was  undoubtedly  the  finest 
dwelling  ever  erected  in  Kennebunk,  with  its  wide  hall,  side  en¬ 
try  with  arched  ceiling,  elaborately  finished  spiral  staircase  of 
three  flights  with  paneled  splayed  window  and  tall  clock  niche, 
airy  well  finished  room,  lofty  cellars,  balustraded  roof  and  ter¬ 
raced  lawn  and  long  approach  from  the  street.  The  present 
portico  was  a  later  addition.  Longfellow’s  verse  says: 

A  little  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat,  4 

Across  its  antique  portico  tall  poplar  treef 
Their  shadows  throw. 


Blocks  and  Lots 

The  History  of  the  Mason  Block,  built  in  1878,  by  Capt.  John 
Frank  Mason  of  Kennebunkport.  * 

The  Sargsnt-Ross  Block,  built  in  1881-2  by  J.  W.  Sargent  and 
Dr.  F.  M.  Ross.  Destroyed  by  fire  March  5,  1895. 

The  Ross  Block  built  in  the  Summer  of  1895,  two  stories,  a  third 
story  added  in  1901. 

The  I.  0.  0.  F.  Block,  built  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1895-96 
by  Mousam  Lodge,  No.  26,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

A  description  of  the  lots  on  which  these  blocks  were  built 
may  be  of  interest  as  they  are  closely  connected. 

The  first  record  is  in  the  description  of  Kennebunk  as  it 
looked  in  1790  by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  Centennial  Address.  He 
says  that  Dominicus  Lord  had  a  blacksmith  shop  where  the  I.  O. 
O.  F.  block  now  is.  The  next  record  of  the  lot  is  that  Michael 
Wise  built  a  house  on  it  in  1792  in  which  year  he  married  Han¬ 
nah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Kimball.  He  occupied  it  until  Ms 
death  in  1833,  aged  67.  His  widow  married  Capt.  Jeremiah  Paul, 
who  purchased  the  homestead  and  resided  there  until  his  death, 
when  it  became  the  property  of  his  daughter,  Abiah  Paid  of  Ken- 
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nebunkport.  She  married  Benj.  F.  Mason.  The  next  owner  was 
their  son,  Capt.  John  Frank  Mason.  Wise  built  a  store  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  house  about  1793  which  was  used  as  such 
for  several  years. 

About  1833,  a  small  building  was  moved  from  the  triangle 
where  it  was  built  by  Tobias  Lord,  to  the  Wise  lot,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  present  Mason  Block  or  rather  a  small  part  of  it, 
and  was  used  for  many  different  purposes  such  as  barber  shop, 
harness  making,  dry  goods  store,  cobbler's,  and  other  uses.  It  was 
purchased  about  1878  by  H.  F.  Curtis  and  moved  up  Main  street 
to  nearly  the  corner  of  Fletcher  Street  and  has  been  described 
there.  The  Wise  store  became  the  wheelwright  shop  of  Rev.  N. 
K.  Sargent  and  his  son,  J.  W.,  who  also  made  coffins  and  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  undertaker.  The  second  story  was  the  car¬ 
riage  and  painting  shop  of  Joseph  Sargent,  with  a  long  slip  at 
the  western  end.  There  was  a  small  building  east  of  the  store, 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Brown. 

There  was  a  building  on  the  comer  of  Curtis  Lane  (now 
Grove  Street)  built  about  1800  which  was  the  bake  shop  of  Benj. 
Smith,  Sen.;  later  the  carpenter  shop  of  Orrin  Kimball  and 

Joseph  Day.  This  building  was  bought  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Ross,  re¬ 

modeled  for  an  apothecary  store  and  office. 

This  building,  the  Brown  building  and  former  Wise  store 

were  destroyed  by  fire  April  30,  1881.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sargent  was 

then  the  owner  of  the  old  Wise  store  which  he  had  remodeled  for 
a  restaurant  for  Geo.  P.  Lowell.  The  Wise  house  had  several 
tenants  who  did  not  own  it.  About  1876,  Capt.  J.  F.  Mason  re¬ 
moved  from  Kennebunkport  and  occupied  it  several  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  (about  1878)  he  sold  the  small  building  and  built 
what  has  been  known  as  the  Mason  block,  a  two-story  building, 
three  stores  in  first  story,  offices  in  second  story.  It  is  now 
owned  by  E.  I.  Downing. 

Capt.  Mason  died  October  14,  1879.  He  was  born  at  Kenne- 
bunkport  December  22,  1818.  He  married  Jane  Lord  of  Kenne- 
fcunk.  After  his  death  the  old  Wise  house  and  Mason  block  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Moody  of  Kenr 
mebunkport  and  Brunswick,  Maine,  wife  of  Professor  Wm. 
Moody  of  Bowdoin  college.  After  a  few  years  she  sold  to  Edgar 
C,  Damon,  who  owned  it  several  years  and  had  different  tenants. 

On  the  site  of  the  buildings  burned  April  80,  1881,  and  cov¬ 
ering  both  lots,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sargent  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Ross  erected 
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in  the  Fall  of  1881,  what  was  known  as  the  Sargent^Ross  block, 
two-story  with  a  mansard  roof.  In  the  first  story,  western  end, 
was  the  Post  Office  removed  from  where  is  now  the  news  stand, 
A.  W.  Mendum,  Postmaster;  the  middle  store,  J.  H.  Otis,  station¬ 
ery  and  papers;  the  eastern  end,  apothecary  store  and  office  of 
Dr.  Ross.  Second  story,  club  rooms  and  offices.  The  Kennebunk 
Library’s  first  reading  room  was  on  this  floor.  Third  story,  the 
lodge  room  of  Mousam  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Webster  Post, 
G.  A.  R.  The  Post  vacated  in  1883  and  the  rooms  they  had  were 
occupied  by  the  Eastern  Star  Printing  Co.  until  1888  when  the 
printing  office  was  removed  to  Water  Street  and  the  I.  0.  O.  F. 
Lodges  occupied  all  of  the  third  story.  In  the  early  morning  of 
March  5,  1895,  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  and  when  daylight 
came  the  Sargent-Ross  block  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins. 
The  fire  caught  in  the  Otis  store,  center  of  the  building,  and  en¬ 
trance  to  the  second  and  third  stories  was  cut  off.  The  I.  0.  0.  F. 
records  were  in  a  small  safe  in  the  hall  and  were  saved. 

The  Rebekah  Lodge  was  named  Olive  for  Mrs.  Morton.  She 
had  given  them  a  set  of  officers’  jewels  for  the  officers’  regalia. 
These  were  all  found  in  the  ashes  in  good  condition.  While  the 
block  was  burning,  the  trustees  of  Myrtle  Lodge,  K.  of  P.,  ten¬ 
dered  the  use  of  their  hall  to  the  trustees  of  Mousam  Lodge  for 
Lodge  meetings  which  was  accepted  and  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  Lodges 
met  in  K.  P.  hall  for  a  little  over  a  year. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sargent,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  block  burned 
and  that  part  of  the  lot  which  was  the  old  Wise  store,  died  June 
24,  1884,  and  that  part  of  the  lot  belonged  to  his  widow.  She 
sold  the  lot  to  Dr.  F.  M.  Ross.  Dr.  Ross  erected  a  brick  block 
covering  both  lots  in  the  summer  of  1895.  (Scotchman’s  Brook 
flows  diagonally  under  the  east  corner.)  It  was  only  built  two- 
story  that  summer.  The  Post  Office  was  in  the  eastern  end.  Dr. 
Ross’  office  was  in  back,  in  first  story;  the  middle  store,  J.  H. 
Otis;  west  end,  G.  W.  Larrabee.  Second  story,  offices  and  rooms. 
In  1901  a  third  story  was  added  for  the  Masonic  bodies.  It  was 
dedicated  May  28,  1992.  York  Lodge,  Murray  Royal  Arch  Chap¬ 
ter,  St.  Amand  Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  June  11,  1907, 
Madonna  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  was  organised. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Ross,  the  block  was  sold  to  E.  C.  Snow¬ 
don  and  George  W.  Larrabee. 
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I  .0.  O.  F.  Block 

The  Odd  Fellows  had  been  considering  for  several  years  buy¬ 
ing  a  lot  and  building  a  block  or  hall  and  a  committee  had  been 
appointed.  That  committee  was  now  enlarged  and  given  power 
to  act.  The  commitjtee  organized  with  W.  H.  Cloudman,  chair¬ 
man,  and  George  A.  Gilpatric,  secretary.  Many  meetings  were 
held  and  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  lots.  It  was  finally 
voted  to  incorporate  the  lodge  and  buy  of  Mr.  Damon  all  his 
property,  except  the  Mason  Block.  This  also  included  a  small 
building  east  of  the  house,  occupied  by  J.  W.  Barker  as,  a  jewelry 
store.  Plans  were  prepared,  the  lot  cleared,  the  Wise  house 
moved  back  and  fitted  for  two  tenants.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Lodge  were  appointed  as  the  Building  Committee.  They  were 
George  A.  Gilpatric,  W.  H.  Cloudman  and  F.  C.  Simonds.  The 
funds  were  furnished  by  members  of  the  Lodge  on  notes  signed 
by  the  trustees,  which  were  all  paid  several  years  ago. 

The  Taylor  House 

“The  Taylor  house,  residence  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Perkins,  was 
built  by  Wm.  Taylor  in  1803.  It  is  a  large,  square  house  with  a 
door  in  the  center  of  each  of  its  four  sides,  and  oaken  king  post 
in  the  attic.  An  inside  brick  underpinning,  an  outside  granite 
underpinning  with  air  space  between,  and  a  double  line  of  hewn 
pine  sills  around  the  entire  circuit.  The  chimneys  and  hearth 
rest  upon  deep  brick  arches.  On  the  east  side  was  formerly  a 
brick  paneled  veranda  or  platform.  Within,  two  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  finished  with  high  mantels,  dadoes  and  cornices  den- 
tiled  and  each  decorated  with  small  ornaments,  such  as  vases, 
rosettes,  festoons,  a  figure  of  Ceres  in  her  chariot,  etc.,  done  in 
London  putty,  this  being  a  19th  century  substitute  for  wood  carv¬ 
ing.  During  the  War  of  1812,  the  house  was  occupied  by  two 
families,  the  head  of  one  of  which  was  a  Privateersman.” — W.  E. 
Barry. 

The  house  was  sold  to  Capt.  Charles  W.  Williams,  who  re¬ 
sided  there  until  his  death  in  1860,  aged  80  years.  Next  by  his 
son,  Capt.  Claudius  Williams.  He  sold  about  1873  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Perkins,  who  made  some  additions  and  alterations.  On  her  death 
it  became  the  property  of  her  son,  Wm.  E.  Barry.  (See  record 
of  Summer  Street.) 
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The  Wallingford  House 

The  Wallingford  house,  York  Street,  nearly  opposite  Swan 
Street,  and  back  from  the  street,  was  built  by  George  W.  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Sen.,  in  1804.  Its  site  was  then  a  blueberry  pasture. 
Mr.  Barry  gives  this  description:  “This  house  was  constructed  in 
the  best  manner  with  outside  underpinning  lined  on  the  inside 
with  brick  for  warmth.  Plastering  between  the  outside  wall  stud¬ 
ding  throughout  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  the  usual  plas¬ 
tering  inside.  The  upper  surface  of  the  sills  was  strewn  with 
tin  scraps  to  prevent  rats  and  mice  from  rising.  It  was  provided 
with  seven  fireplaces,  large  brick  oven,  smoke  closet,  etc.  The 
land  about  the  house  was  planted  with  wheat.  On  the  walls  of 
the  two  principal  rooms  was  scenic  paper,  one  being  a  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Virgil's  Tomb.  To  the  west  of  the  house, 
in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a  camp  of  U.  S.  recruits.  Mr.  Walling¬ 
ford  was  appointed  paymaster  for  them.” 

George  W.  Wallingford,  Sen.,  came  from  Somersworth,  N. 

H. ,  about  1800.  (His  father  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  British.)  George 
W.  (son)  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1795  (then  being  but 
17  years  of  age).  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and 
opened  an  office  in  Kennebunk.  He  was  for  several  years  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  1806,  he 
married  Miss  Abigail  Chadboume  of  Berwick.  They  had  one 
daughter  who  married  Dr.  Dow  of  Dover.  His  wife  died  January 

I,  1808,  aged  23  years.  In  1815,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Fisher, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob  Fisher,  by  whom  he  had  five  children: 
Lucretia  married  Francis  E.  Sabine  of  Bangor;  Geo.  W.,  Jr.,  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pettingill,  sister  of  M.  H.  Ford;  Olive  not 
married;  Sophia  married  Benj.  Smith,  Jr.;  Helen  married  first 
Dr.  Hooper.  They  had  two  children:  Florence  W.  married  Wm. 
E.  Barry,  and  Josephine.  Helen  married,  second  husband,  Edwin 
C.  Frost. 

George  W.,  Sen.,  died  January  19,  1824,  in  the  49th  year  of 
his  age.  His  widow  married  Dr.  James  Dorrance.  His  son,  Lem¬ 
uel  K.  Dorrance,  a  civil  engineer,  was  living  at  the  Wallingford 
house  about  1860  and  later. 

George  W.  Wallingford,  Jr.,  was  an  insurance  agent  and  had 
several  other  occupations.  He  was,  I  suppose,  the  best  penman 
that  ever  lived  in  Kennebunk.  The  letters  were  perfect  and  all 
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the  same  angle.  He  died  June  3,  1878,  aged  63.  Mr.  Barry 
owned  and  occupied  the  house  several  years  after  1882.  Then 
other  owners.  Now  owned  by  Louis  Korn.  Thomas  Eaton  was 
the  architect  and  builder. 

Washington  Hall 

In  1805,  James  Kimball  and  Parker  Webster  built  a  building 
63  ft.  'long,  two-story,  between  James  Kimball’s  house  and  the 
County  road.  In  the  first  story  were  two  stores  which  had  many 
different  occupants.  In  the  second  story  was  a  hall  first  called 
Webster’s  then  Assembly,  and  after  1812,  Washington  Hall.  It 
was  used  for  lectures  and  entertainments.  The  first  Masonic 
meeting  held  in  Kennebunk  was  in  this  hall.  In  1823  Webster 
sold  the  western  part  of  the  building  to  John  Skeele.  He  sold  to 
Phineas  Stevens,  who  built  an  annex  with  a  circular  window 
which  was  his  jewelry  store.  In  the  second  story  was  the  law 
office  of  Edw.  E.  Bourne  and  the  Selectmen’s  room.  After  1858, 
Town  Meetings  were  held  in  this  hall.  The  building  was  de- 
stroyed  by  fire  November  26,  1866.  April  27,  1867,  the  Town 
voted  to  buy  the  lot  and  build  a  Town  Hall  which  was  built  in 
1867-68,  two-story.  The  second  story  was  partially  owned  by 
the  Town.  The  building  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1868.  In 
1892  the  Town  bought  the  shares  of  the  hall  owners  and  enlarged 
the  building.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  1,  1920.  (See 
Summer  Street.) 


Jefferds  Tavern 

(Description  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Barry) 

The  Jefferds  Tavern  (hotel)  was  built  by  Mr.  Wm.  Jefferds 
shortly  before  the  year  1800.  Enlarged  to  a  three-storied  build¬ 
ing  with  a  long  dance  hall  added  later.  This  house  was  finished 
in  the  good  style  of  the  time  with  paneled  dadoes,  staircase  with 
scrolls  and  parlor  cornice  worked  with  a  fret.  At  the  east  end 
outside  the  ground  was  flagged  with  large  stones  and  a  commo¬ 
dious  stable  accommodated  the  horses  of  the  Eastern  Stage  Co. 
The  land  on  which  the  house  stands  was  cleared  by  Dominions 
Lord  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  historic  Lexington  Elms  were  transplanted  from  this  lot. 
In  the  time  of  the  threatened  Madawaska  War,  Gen.  Winfield 


MOUSAM  HOUSE  ON  TAVERN  HILL 

Jefferds  Tavern  prior  to  April  10,  1861.  Built  shortly  before  1800, 

Razed  1936. 
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Scott  hastily  drove  op  to  the  Tavern  door  with  long  cloak  and 
chapeau  with  plume,  refreshed  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine  and 
an  egg,  reposed  on  a  long  sofa  in  the  hall  while  his  horses  were 
being  changed,  and  then  continued  on  to  the  seat  of  disturbance. 
The  settee  or  sofa  thus  made  so  famous  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Curtis  of  this  place  for  many  years. 

Revised  history  of  the  Jefferds  Tavern: 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  elm  trees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  from  the  Ocean  Bank  and  the  Monument  lot 
on  Main  Street,  in  Kennebunk,  were  set  out  April  19,  1775,  by 
James  Kimball,  Jr.,  and  Theodore  Lyman,  who  transplanted 
them  from  the  site  of  the  Jefferds  Tavern.  Mr.  Remich’s  His¬ 
tory,  page  118,  says:  That  on  April  19,  1775,  the  day  so  memora¬ 
ble  in  our  national  history,  the  late  Dominicus  Lord  who  had 
purchased  the  lot  now  known  as  Tavern  hill,  commenced  the 
work  of  clearing  it,  felling  trees,  drawing  logs  to  the  mill,  cut¬ 
ting  and  piling  wood,  etc.  (It  was  slow  work.)  In  1784,  in 
which  year  he  married  Mary  Currier,  he  had  prepared  a  com¬ 
fortable  one-story  dwelling  in  which  they  lived  until  1791,  when 
he  sold  to  Wm.  Jefferds  (see  the  record  of  Mr.  Jefferds  on  another 
page).  Mr.  Jefferds  at  once  opened  it  as  a  public  house;  busi¬ 
ness  increasing  he  added  a  second  story  and  later  raised  the  roof 
making  a  third  story.  (The  hall  and  ell  is  a  later  addition.) 
Maj  Wm.  Jefferds  was  the  landlord  until  1814  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Capt.  George  Jefferds,  who  managed  it  until 
his  death  in  1823.  Maj.  Wm.  had  died  April  28,  1820.  In  the 
division  of  Maj.  Wm.’s  estate,  the  hotel  property  evidently  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  his  son,  Wm.  Jefferds,  a  sea  captain  and 
ship  builder  at  Kennebunkport  (he  married  Sarah  Walker). 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Capt.  George,  the  hotel  was  sold  to  Capt. 
John  Hovey.  He  did  not  manage  it  himself,  but  let  or  leased  it. 
His  first  tenant  was  Nathaniel  M.  Towle,  who  came  here  from 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  the  landlord  for  ten  years  or  more  (I 
do  not  know  exact  dates).  Mr.  Towle’s  wife  died  soon  after  he 
came  here.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Jef¬ 
ferds.  I  haven’t  exact  dates,  but  sometime  in  the  1830’s.  Mr. 
Towle  removed  to  Saco  and  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Hilton  from 
Standish,  Maine.  Mr.  Hilton  died  in  1851  according  to  the  rec¬ 
ord  on  his  tombstone  (his  daughter  was  Hartley  Lord’s  first 
wife).  From  this  time  until  the  death  of  Capt.  Hovey  in  1855, 
we  have  no  record.  April  30,  1855,  the  hotel  was  sold  to  Capt! 


Wm.  Lord,  Jr.,  Captains  George  and  Ivory  Lord  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Lord,  who  let  it  to  Edmund  Warren,  who  also  had  the  stage  route 
to  the  R.  R.  Depot. 

April  10,  1801,  the  history  of  this  hotel  as  the  Jefferds  Tav¬ 
ern  ends.  On  this  date  Mr.  B.  F.  Goodwin,  who  had  been  the 
landlord  of  the  Mousam  House,  west  corner  of  Main  and  Fletcher 
Streets,  removed  from  that  location  taking  his  sign  with  him 
and  the  Jefferds  Tavern  then  became  the  Mousam  House  (the 
previous  history  of  the  Mousam  House  can  be  found  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  old  Brick  Block).  Mr.  Goodwin  was  the  landlord  about 
two  years,  followed  by  Woodbury  A.  Hall.  The  next  owner  of 
the  property  was  Lorenzo  Parsons,  who  bought  about  1870.  He 
built  the  piazza  and  portico.  He  sold  to  John  C.  Baker  of  Port¬ 
land.  After  his  death  a  man  named  Goodwin  from  Sanford; 
then  George  C.  Twing,  and  George  Bonser  and  son.  After  Mr. 
Bonser  it  was  bought  by  Charles  C.  Tibbetts  and  wife  from  Nor¬ 
way,  Maine,  in  1889.  It  was  later  leased  to  Charles  E.  Sawyer, 
who  managed  it  about  five  years.  Next  was  Daniel  H.  Swan. 
Mr.  Tibbetts  died  December  17,  1907.  Mrs.  Tibbetts  returned  to 
Kennebunk  in  the  late  ^O’s  and  managed  the  hotel  until  her 
health  gave  out.  It  was  leased  or  sold  for  a  filling  station  in 
1936.  The  hotel  was  razed,  the  road  straightened,  the  ground 
graded  and  the  station  built  in  1937.  Now  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  old  landmark. 


Ocean  Bank 

The  Ocean  Bank  was  organized  May  25,  1854,  with  Joseph 
Titcomb,  President;  Christopher  Littlefield,  Cashier.  The  first 
banking  room  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  Brick  Block  built  by 
W aterston  and  Pray,  front  room,  west  end,  outside  stairway  en¬ 
trance.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  December  3,  1869. 
Bri'ck  banking  house  was  built  on  same  site  in  the  summer  of 
1879. 

Kennebunk  Savings  Bank  was  organized  1871.  Annex  built 
on  east  side  of  building  for  the  Saving  department  about  1903. 

Building  razed  and  the  present  handsome  banking  house  was 
built  on  the  same  site  for  both  departments  in  1929.  Hutchins 
and  French  were  the  architects. 
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The  Public  Library 

East  corner  of  Fletcher  Street  and  fronting  on  Main  Street, 
Kennebunk. 

It  was  organized  April  24,  1892.  The  first  reading  room  was 
in  the  Sargent-Ross  Block.  Jan.  1,  1888,  Mr.  Andrew  Walker 
gave  his  store  and  lot  (next  west  of  the  block  of  Mr.  William 
Lord)  to  the  Library  Association  for  a  Public  Library.  It  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  Mousam  Hall,  October 
28,  1888.  November,  1900,  he  gave  the  Association  a  legacy  of 
$10,000.  The  present  building  is  on  the  site  of  the  Osborn  store 
and  house,  and  was  built  in  1900-7.  Dedicated  August  2,  1907, 
Old  Home  Week,  with  public  ceremonies.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
George  Parsons.  Franklin  H.  Hutchins,  son  of  a  Kennebunk 
woman,  was  the  architect. 

The  Warren  Block  and  a  Section  of  Main  Street 

The  second  brick  block  in  Kennebunk  on  the  west  corner  of 
Green  street,  close  to  the  sidewalk,  was  built  about  1818  by  Abial 
Kelly  and  Alexander  Warren  on  land  which  they  bought  of  Capt. 
Wm.  Taylor.  About  1860  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Warren,  east¬ 
ern  end,  apothecary.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  L.  Richards.  In 
the  western  end  was  Wm.  Downing,  dry  goods,  followed  by  F.  P. 
Hall,  E.  A.  Fairfield,  grocer,  and  perhaps  others.  The  second 
story  was  the  insurance  office  of  Wm.  F.  Lord.  The  doorway  in 
the  center  has  over  the  door  “Kennebunk  Mutual  Fire  Insurance.” 
The  Masons  occupied  the  third  story  1856  to  1888.  When  the  lot 
was  cleared  for  the  Town  Hall  (1920)  the  block  was  sold  to  Don 
Chamberlin  who  had  it  moved  across  Green  Street  to  the  back 
of  the  Palmer  Walker  store  where  it  is  a  garage  and  tenements. 

Green  Street  was  laid  out  about  1800.  The  store,  on  the  east 
comer  was  built  in  1818  and  was  the  harness  shop  and  salesroom 
of  Palmer  Walker.  In  1825,  Abial  Kelley,  Jr.,  built  a  long  one- 
story  building  back  of  this  store  and  fitted  it  with  stalls  and  tie 
ups  for  teams.  The  teamsters  had  accommodations  in  the  cellar 
of  the  Warren  block  (those  who  came  from  the  back  towns  with 
ship  timber). 

The  next  building  west  on  Main  Street  was  built  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Frost  in  1793.  For  many  years  it  was  the  printing  office 

of  James  K.  Remich  and  the  book  store  of  his  son,  Daniel  Rem- 
ich.  Now  a  tenement. 

Next  the  Brick  Block  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lord  and  used  by  him  fbr 


a  store  many  years;  them  by  Isaac  Furbush  and  Capt.  Tobias 
Nason  and  others.  Now  the  office  of  the  Water  Company.  The 
next  was  erected  in  1810  by  Col  Enoch  Hardy  and  used  by  him 
many  years  as  a  tobacco  factory.  It  has  been  the  furniture  store 
of  Andrew  Walker  and  also  used  by  the  Public  Library.  Now 
owned  by  Don  Chamberlin.  The  next  was  built  by  Sam’l  Clark 
on  the  corner  of  Water  Street;  sold  to  John  Roberts  for  a  meat 
store;  then  to  Chas.  Sleeper,  by  him  to  Don  Chamberlin.  We 
now  come  to  the  White  Store,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  comer  of 
what  is  now  Dane  Street,  which  shows  why  Dane  Street  does  not 
run  straight  to  Main  Street.  It  was  called  the  White  Store.  It 
was  painted  white,  others  were  yellow.  October  9,  1813,  James 
Kimball  sold  to  Moses  Savery  50  ft.  front,  76  ft.  deep,  parallel  to 
Gol.  Hardy’s  lot.  The  store  was  probably  built  in  1814,  the  brick 
part  later.  It,  has  had  many  different  occupants. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ITEMS  OF  TOWN  HISTORY 

Cemeteries — A  Section  of  Main  Street  Revised — The  John  Cous- 
ens  House — The  Kennebunk  Fire  Society — Moses  Littlefield 
and  His  Times  (W.  E.  Barry) — The  Rogers  Estate — Scotch¬ 
man's  Brook — The  Wedding  Cake  House — Bartlett's — Elec¬ 
tric  Plant  Site — The  Day  Street  Schoolhouse  Site — The  Icha- 
bod  Cousens  House,  High  Street,  Later  called  the  Maj.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Cousens  House. 

Cemeteries  in  Kennebunk 

The  old  records  say  that  in  the  early  days  before  1750,  nearly 
all  of  the  deceased  were  buried  near  the  Larrabee  Garrison. 
Many  of  those  graves  were  to  be  seen  when  the  Kennebunkport 
R.  R.  was  built.  Later  there  were  many  private  burying  grounds 
on  the  farms  or  several  small  lots  together.  I  know  of  quite  a 
number,  but  there  is  now  no  means  of  telling  who  were  buried 
there.  Only  field  stones  were  used  to  mark  the  graves.  There 
were  no  engraved  stones  for  many  years.  There  was  one  in 
front  of  the  house  of  Wm.  W,  Wise.  The  bodies  were  all  removed. 
One  was  a  little  east  of  the  house  of  Hartley  Lord;  one  a  little 
above  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Summer  Street.  Bodies  all  removed. 
One  near  the  intersection  of  the  Sanford  road  and  the  road  to 
upper  Cat  Mousam.  It  is  enclosed  with  stone  posts  and  iron 
rails.  There  are  many  bushes  now  but  many  graves  and  some 
stones  with  inscriptions.  John  (Hooker)  Mitchell  and  family 
are  there  and  other  Mitchells  and  Hatches. 

There  is  one  in  the  Parsons  field  back  of  where  E.  I.  Down¬ 
ing  lives  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  Cousens  family,  Maj.  Na¬ 
thaniel  and  others.  The  location  is  hard  to  trace  now. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  there  was  a  small 
burial  lot  near  the  Unitarian  Church,  owned  by  John  Low.  The 
first  burial  there  was  the  widow  of  Col.  Joseph  Storer,  who  died 
in  1790.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  bury  all  except 
criminals  with  the  head  to  the  west.  (Col.  Storer  died  in  the 
Army  at  Albany  and  was  probably  buried  there.)  In  the  year 
1816.  Mr.  Low  sold  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  including  this  lot, 
to  Joseph  Porter,  Stephen  Smith,  Joseph  Dane,  James  Clark, 
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Daniel  Sewell  and  others,  who  organized  the  Kennebunk  Burial 
Ground,  now  known  as  the  Old  Cemetery,  with  Jacob  Fisher, 
Joseph  Porter  and  Sami.  Hodskins  as  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Hope  Cemetery  Corporation 

It  was  incorporated  in  1854  with  the  following  officers: 
George  Wise,  president;  Edw.  W.  Morton,  clerk  and  treasurer; 
Wm.  Lord,  Chas.  Thompson  and  George  W.  Bourne,  directors. 
October,  1854,  Hope  Cemetery  Corporation  bought  of  John  and 
James  Osborn  six  acres  of  land.  A  road  was  built  across  the 
low  ground  that  fall.  My  father,  Ivory  Gilpatric,  built  the  road 
with  his  ox- team.  I  remeber  when  he  and  my  brother  John  worked 
there.  All  of  the  bodies  buried  there  have  been  put  there  since 
I  can  remember.  Many  of  them  of  course  are  removals  from 
other  cemeteries. 

November  15,  1854,  was  the  first  sale  of  lots.  The  first 
burial  was  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  George  Wise’s  family. 
After  the  lot  was  laid  out  the  Osborn  family  built  a  lot  in  the 
pasture,  upper  end,  later  it  became  in  the  cemetery. 

The  first  receiving  tomb  was  built  in  1863.  The  present  one 
in  1905.  The  handsome  stone  gateway  entrance  was  given  by 
Hartley  Lord  in  1904;  before  that  there  were  wooden  gates. 
There  have  been  many  additions  to  the  cemetery  grounds  and 
handsome  monuments  erected  and  many  bodies  brought  from  pri¬ 
vate  cemeteries. 

Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery ,  York  Street 

Incorporated  Nov.  21,  1843.  The  members  were  Ralph  Cur¬ 
tis,  Jabez  Smith,  Parker  Fall,  Peter  S.  Holden,  Abel  M.  Bryant, 
Nath.  K.  Sargent,  Charles  Fairfield,  Charles  F.  Towne,  Robert 
Hardy,  Orrin  Kimball,  Samuel  Clark,  A.  L.  Bedee,  Mark  Prime, 
Benaiah  Littlefield,  James  Larrabee,  Samuel  Kimball.  The  ceme¬ 
tery  lot  was  eight  rods  wide,  front;  20  rods  deep.  Lots  were  sold 
for  $6.00  each,  bid  for  choice.  Many  bodies  have  been  removed 
from  here  to  Hope.  Some  still  buried  here. 

Pine  Grove  Cemetery  at  West  Kennebunk,  incorporated  May 
17,  1897. 

Evergreen  Cemetery  at  the  Landing,  incorporated  November 
3,  1877.  (Formerly  the  Titcomb  Cemetery,  Aug.  28,  1876.) 

Nearly  every  road  leading  from  the  Village  has  several  pri¬ 
vate  burying  grounds  of  one  or  more  families.  I  know  of  six  on 
Cat  Mousam  road.  The  Alfred  and  Alewive  have  several  large 
ones. 
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The  first  hearse  was  built  by  N.  K.  Sargent  in  1856.  Cost 
$175.00.  The  second  also  built  by  him,  $476.00,  in  1878.  They 
were  owned  by  a  private  company  with  a  hearse  house  back  of 
the  Unitarian  church.  Cost  was  paid  by  subscription.  A  fee 
was  charged  for  use.  It  was  sold  to  C.  H.  Lucas  and  became  a 
part  of  his  funeral  equipment. 

A  Section  of  Main  Street  ( Revised ) 

The  John  Cousens  house  (so-called)  on  Main  Street  recently 
sold  (September,  1938)  to  the  Tidewater  Oil  Co.  Service  Station 
stands  on  the  east  end  of  a  lot  bought  of  the  Storer  brothers, 
sons  of  Col.  Joseph  Storer,  in  1793,  by  Caleb  Burbank.  He 
erected  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  western  end  which  he  operated 
a  few  years;  on  the  eastern  end  a  dwelling  house  where  he  re¬ 
sided.  After  living  there  10  or  12  years,  Burbank  sold  to  John 
U.  Parsons.  He  converted  the  blacksmith  shop  into  a  store 
where  he  traded  several  years  until  about  1817,  when  he  removed 
to  the  Brick  block  of  Waterston  and  Pray.  Soon  after  this  the 
store  that  he  had  occupied  was  sold  and  moved  to  Pleasant  Street 
where  it  now  stands,  known  as  the  Simon  Ross  house.  After  Mr. 
Parsons  moved  he  sold  the  property  to  Joseph  G.  Moody,  who 
resided  there  until  he  moved  to  Augusta.  To  the  spot  made  va¬ 
cant  by  the  removal  of  the  Parsons  store  he  moved  his  father's 
store  from  about  opposite  James  Titcomb's  and  traded  there 
several  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  and  Palmer  Walker 
in  partnership,  1835  to  1844;  then  by  Andrew  until  1856.  The 
Post  Office  was  here  1857  to  1882;  the  Mousam  Water  Co.  office 
several  years,  and  Miss  Rice’s  fancy  goods  store.  Remodeled  and 
is  now  the  Hill  news  stand.  In  the  second  story  are  the  law  offices 
of  Harold  H.  Bourne  and  Ralph  Andrews.  (I  have  given  these 
items  as  the  building  was  on  the  original  lot  bought  of  the 
Storers  and  owned  by  the  same  parties.)  Moody  sold  this  prop¬ 
erty  to  John  Cousens,  who  enlarged  the  dwelling  house  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lot,  making  a  two  tenement  house.  He  re¬ 
sided  in  the  western  end  during  his  lifetime.  The  other  end  had 
various  tenants.  Simon  L.  Whitten  lived  there  many  years. 
Mr.  Cousens  died  July  19,  1894,  aged  79  years.  His  wife  was 
Sylvia  Haley.  They  had  three  daughters.  Orilla  married  Still¬ 
man  F.  Rice;  Eliza  Ellen  married  Chas.  D.  Tripp;  Susan  married 
George  Roberts.  His  son-in-law,  Stillman  F.  Rice,  succeeded  him 
in  the  house.  Mr.  Rice  died  Nov.  12,  1912,  aged  64,  leaving  one 
daughter,  Florence  (Mrs.  Walter  H.  Hobbs).  John  was  the  son 
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of  James  and  Hannah  CWebber)  Cousens,  born  July  13,  1816. 
James  and  Hannah  had  15  children  (three  pairs  of  twins). 
There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  book  “The  Village  of  Kenne¬ 
bunk,  Me.”  page  14,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
John  Cousens  house  was  formerly  the  store  of  Joseph  Moody 
and  stood  opposite  the  house  of  James  Titcomb.  That  store  was 
the  building  on  the  west  end  of  the  lot  now  the  news  stand.  The 
house,  or  the  first  unit  of  it,  was  built  by  Caleb  Burbank. 

The  Kennebunk  Fire  Society 

The  first  volume  of  the  records  began  thus:  “Kennebunk, 
Monday,  10th  Feb.,  1812.”  But  it  is  evident  that  there  had  been 
something  before  that  time  as  there  are  buckets  in  existence 
dated  1803.  The  Society  organized  by  the  choice  of  Joseph 
Thomas,  president,  and  other  officers. 

The  first  record  books  have  unfortunately  been  burned.  Each 
member  had  to  have  two  buckets  and  ladders.  The  Society 
started  with  34  members,  and  on  several  occasions  rendered  effi¬ 
cient  service.  The  last  fire  at  which  the  buckets  were  used  was 
at  the  burning  of  John  Roberts’  barn.  Sept.  27,  1878.  The  fire 
started  in  the  barn  which  was  connected  with  the 'ell  of  the  house 
by  a  long  shed.  The  fire  engine  pumped  the  well  drv,  then  two 
lines  were  formed  to  the  river  with  buckets,  one  filled  and  the 
other  empty,  and  supplied  water  for  the  engine.  The  fire  was 
stopped  in  the  shed  and  the  house  saved.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  stood  in  the  river  and  filled  buckets  that  night. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Society  the  members  had  their  an¬ 
nual  suppers  at  the  Jefferds  Tavern;  later  they  included  their 
wives.  When  I  joined  in  1876,  it  was  the  leading  social  event  of 
the  season  each  November.  The  meetings  were  held  in  Mousam 
Hall  with  supper  in  the  hall  below.  After  the  business  meeting, 
supper,  a  social  hour,  an  entertainment.  At  that  time  there 
were  members  of  the  old  days.  Joseph  Dane  was  president;  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Lord,  secretary.  Later  the  officers  served  onlv  two  years. 
I  had  my  turn  in  1911  and  ’12.  One  of  the  interesting  events  of 
the  evening  was  the  report  of  the  historian,  usually  some  inci¬ 
dent  of  town  history.  Probably  not  many  of  them  are  now  in 
existence,  but  I  have  one  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Barry  in  the  early  1900’s 
which  was  printed  in  the  Kennebunk  Star,  title  “Moses  Little¬ 
field  and  His  Times.”  It  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  life  in 
Kennebunk.  I  give  extracts  from  his  paper.  His  paper  gave  a 
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genealogical  sketch  of  Moses’  descent  from  Edmund  Littlefield, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Wells. 

“Moses  Littlefield  and  His  Times ” 

(Paper  by  Wm.  E.  Barry  at  Kennebunk  Fire  Society) 

“His  house  was  in  the  lane  left  side  of  Cat  Mousam  road, 
just  below  Jones’  hil'l.  To  this  spot  came  Moses  Littlefield  with 
his  family  from  Ogunquit  (after  a  short  intermediary  residence 
in  Alewive)  in  1783  and  built  a  one-storied  house,  22  ft.  square. 
The  frame  was  raised  and  boarded  but  not  a  shingle  nor  a  clap¬ 
board  was  upon  the  building.  He  first  took  possession  of  this 
house  in  the  month  of  December  and  during  the  night  of  the 
day  following  this  event,  a  foot  of  snow  fell.  In  the  morning 
when  the  head  of  the  family  arose  and  built  a  fire  in  the  large 
old-fashioned  fireplace,  then  universal,  the  snow  upon  the  roof 
began  to  melt  and  the  water  to  trickle  down  upon  the  wife  and 
children  below.  This  discomfort  they  could  not  endure  and  con¬ 
sequently  after  scraping  the  snow  from  the  roof  the  father  ob¬ 
tained  the  loan  of  a  neighbor’s  yoke  of  oxen  and  visiting  a  mill 
not  far  distant,  returned  with  a  'load  of  log  sidings  with  which 
he  battened  the  roof. 

“Mr.  Littlefield’s  family  at  this  time  consisted  besides  him¬ 
self  of  his  wife  and  five  small  children.  Only  one  of  these,  Aaron, 
remained  in  Kennebunk.  He  built  the  present  building  and  al¬ 
ways  remained  in  Kennebunk;  he  built  the  spacious  farmhouse 
of  the  style  in  use  nearly  100  years  ago.  This  house  was  built 
in  1804.  We  will  for  a  moment  picture  the  Kennebunk  of  that 
neighborhood  and  time.  On  the  hill  where  is  now  Mr.  Thatcher 
Jones’  house  was  in  1783  a  still  earlier  building.  On  the  level 
land  below  Moses  Littlefield's  farm  was  yet  another  house.  A 
dwelling  also  stood  near  the  Oat  Mousam  Mill,  not  far  above 
the  farm  and  one  or  two  houses  were  upon  the  present  cross-road 
where  is  now  the  ancient  Stevens  homestead.  Although  hearths 
were  being  planted  so  commonly  then,  the  four-footed  residents 
of  the  woods  had  not  deserted  their  ancient  territory.  When 
Moses  Littlefield  built  his  rustic  dwelling  deer,  wolves,  bears  and 
moose  were  in  the  vicinity  and  often  seen.  About  this  time  a 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Littlefield,  Mr.  Sami.  Mitchell,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  bring  down  two  deer  at  one  shot  at  about  80  yards  distant. 

“At  this  time,  Mr.  John  Webber,  a  citixen  of  the  town,  was 
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engaged  in  sawing  logs  at  the  Cat  Mousam  Mill.  His  home  was 
nearly  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  mill  near  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Maddox  plains.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mr. 
Webber’s  wife  and  young  son,  Obadiah,  to  visit  the  mill  in  the 
afternoon  and  remain  until  the  father  went  home  at  night.  One 
day  as  they  were  returning  home  at  about  dusk  the  growl  of  a 
wolf  was  heard  and  presently  the  growls  of  other  wolves.  They 
were  soon  surrounded  by  these  anima'ls,  but  Mr.  Webber,  although 
armed  with  but  an  axe,  was  strong  and  active,  and  constantly 
encircled  his  wife  and  boy,  flourishing  the  weapon.  With  every 
circle  some  progress  was  made  and  ere  long  home  was  reached 
in  safety. 

“On  one  occasion,  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
Moses  Littlefield  and  his  wife  were  returning  on  horseback  from 
a  visit  to  Alfred  in  Winter,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow 
two  feet  deep.  As  they  neared  the  locality  of  the  present  Plains 
schoolhouse,  they  discovered  a  moose  leisurely  trotting  along  in 
the  road  in  advance  of  them.  He  continued  this  pace  for  a  short 
time,  but  presently  discovering  the  riders  tossed  up  his  head  and 
dashed  into  the  woods,  making  a  great  crashing  in  the  crust 
which  was  only  partially  strong  enough  to  support  him.”  (Mr. 
Barry  then  gives  a  family  history.) 

“Some  items  of  the  home  life  of  our  worthy  citizen:  The 
original  cabin  of  1783  was  upon  lower  ground  than  the  present 
house  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  it.  After  this  building  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  it  was  utilized  as  a  wheelwright  shop, 
but  later  was  taken  down  and  the  material  made  into  the  ell  of 
the  present  building.  Moses  Littlefield  was  a  carpenter  withal  as 
was  his  father  before  him  and  his  son  Aaron  afterwards.  He 
also  made  plows,  harrows  and  wheels.  His  especial  business  was 
in  framing  of  buildings  and  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  He 
framed  the  large  Frost  mansion.  He  was  also  captain  of  a 
military  company.” 

The  Estate  of  Wm.  A,  Rogers  of  Buffalo ,  N»  Y. 

It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  1900.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  John  Mitchell,  who  came  from  York  about  1736  and 
bought  200  acres  of  land  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell  on  the  Ken- 
nebunk  River.  It  extends  to  the  inlet  made  famous  in  the  book 
“Arundel.”  His  old  garrison  house  was  standing  when  Mr. 
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Rogers  bought  but  it  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  en¬ 
trance  drive.  Mr.  Rogers  built  the  house  and  landscaped  the 
grounds,  and  is  described  later.  The  estate,  called  “Fairfields,” 
was  sold  in  1936  to  Col.  William  N.  Campbell  of  Sanford,  and 
Brookline,  Mass. 

“Fairfields,”  one  of  the  most  distinguished  summer  homes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  consists  of  60  acres  on  the  river  and  90  acres 
of  pine  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  avenue,  a  manor  house,  gar¬ 
ages  and  servants’  quarters.  The  assessed  valuation  is  $100,000. 
The  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers,  an  industrialist  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1900.  The  residence,  designed  in  true  Eliza¬ 
bethan  tradition,  has  a  first  story  of  brick  construction  and  half 
timber  above.  The  house  may  be  used  with  equal  ease  for  ex¬ 
tensive  entertaining  or  for  simple  family  living.  The  first  floor 
woodwork  and  electrical  fixtures  are  examples  of  the  care  lav¬ 
ished  on  all  the  decorative  details.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  spa¬ 
cious  oak  paneled  entrance  ha'll,  lavatory,  reception  room,  living 
room,  26x42;  library,  23x28,  with  built-in  bookcases;  den,  dining 
room  23x23;  butler’s  pantry,  kitchen,  kitchen  pantry,  servant’s 
dining  room  and  laundry.  On  the  second  floor  are  nine  master 
bedrooms  and  seven  baths;  six  servants'  rooms  and  two  baths 
On  the  third  floor  are  two  servants’  rooms.  Out  buildings  in¬ 
clude  a  gardener’s  cottage,  a  stable  court  with  stables,  garage 
and  wagon,  shed,  a  greenhouse  and  a  boathouse  on  the  river. 
The  grounds  were  laid  out  in  English  style.  Sweeping  lawns  are 
bordered  by  massed  evergreens,  mountain  laurel  and  other  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs.  On  the  south  which  is  the  ocean  side,  the  wild  na¬ 
tive  growth  has  been  preserved  producing  an  effect  which  no 
planting  could  attain.  There  is  a  fine  tennis  court. 

Scotchman's  Brook 

Scotchman’s  Brook  flowed  down  Main  Street  May  17,  1916. 
It  rises  in  the  swamp  back  of  the  Parson  Fletcher  farm,  through 
the  ice  pond  excavated  by  P.  C.  Wiggin  back  of  his  residence, 
where  he  cut  ice  for  several  years;  then  through  the  Osborn 
woods  which  were  a  heavy  white  pine  growth  in  1860,  and  had 
been  for  years;  thence  from  Wiggin’s  butchering  establishment 
to  the  tan  yard  field,  thence  across  Fletcher  and  Bourne  street, 
under  the  corner  of  the  Acme  Theatre  and  diagonally  across 
Main  Street  under  the  east  end  of  the  Ross  Block,  back  of  I.  O. 
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0.  F.  Block,  across  Water  Street  and  into  Mousam  River,  just 

above  the  dam.  May  16  and  17,  there  was  a  very  heavy  rain, 

the  local  gauge  registering  7.6  inches.  Wednesday  afternoon, 
May  17,  the  cellars  of  the  Rice  building,  the  Acme  Theatre  and 
Bowdoin’s  were  filled.  Bourne  Street  was  full.  The  street  on 
which  borders  the  Curtis  building  was  the  bed  of  a  madly  rush¬ 
ing  stream  18  in.  deep.  Main  Street  from  Curtis  Lane  to  Water 
Street  was  covered  by  six  inches  of  water.  For  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  and  pictures,  see  the  Kennebunk  Star  of  -May  19,  1916. 

The  Wedding  Cake  House  of  Kennebunk  Landing 

A  well-known  and  described  house  is  situated  not  far  from 
the  Kennebunk  River  and  'between  the  house  of  Parson  Little  on 
the  north,  built  in  1752,  and  the  Theodore  Lyman  house  of  about 
1784,  on  the  south.  It  was  built  by  George  W.  Bourne,  son  of 
John  Bourne,  and  a  ship-builder,  as  was  his  father.  Their  ship¬ 
yard  was  between  the  house  and  the  river.  George  W.  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  Kingsbury,  were  the  firm  of  Bourne  and 
Kingsbury.  George  W.  Bourne  married  Jane  Jefferds,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Jefferds,  Jr.  They  had  one  daughter,  Lucy,  who  mar¬ 
ried  George  W.  Lord.  The  Wedding  Cake  house  was  built  in 
1826.  (I  don’t  know  when  named.)  It  is  a  brick  house,  painted 
yellow,  nearly  square.  It  was  probably  planned  by  Mr.  Bourne 
and  was  thoroughly  built.  The  ornamentation  is  of  later  date 
and  it  is  said  was  largely  Mr.  Bourne’s  own  work  as  he  was  not 
only  a  ship  builder  but  a  cabinet  maker  and  wood  carver.  The 
barn  and  fence  were  ornamented  to  correspond'  with  the  house. 
It  was  probably  the  work  of  several  years. 

It  has  a  good  description  in  the  “American  Guide  Series, 
Description  of  Maine.” 

There  used  to  be  nice  cabinet  work  in  the  ships’  cabins. 

There  is  a  sad  adventure  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bourne’s 
life.  On  September  13,  1855,  he  and  his  daughter,  Lucy,  and 
his  niece,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bourne  (daughter  of  Judge  E.  E. 
Bourne),  a  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  were  at  the  Glen  House 
in  New  Hampshire  and  planned  to  walk  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington.  This  was  before  the  building  of  the  cog  railway 
and  the  carriage  road  up  which  they  made  their  way.  It  was 
the  only  means  of  reaching  the  summit,  house,  observatory  and 
signal  station  being  on  top  of  the  mountain.  As  they  started  the 
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sun  shone  brightly,  but  a  thick  cloud  rested  upon  the  summit. 
When  near  the  top  this  cloud  enveloped  them  and  they  encoun¬ 
tered  a  fierce  wind.  Making  their  way  with  difficulty  they  were 
within  twenty  rods  of  shelter  when  Elizabeth  Bourne  became  ex¬ 
hausted.  In  the  mist  they  were  unaware  of  their  nearness  to 
the  Summit  House  and  Mr.  Bourne  assisted  his  niece  a  short 
way  down  the  path  looking  for  some  protection.  About  twenty 
rods  farther  down  she  fell  and  died  without  recovering  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  was  supposed  some  weakness  of  the  heart  existed  and 
that  her  death  was  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  climb  and  buf¬ 
feting  of  the  wind.  She  was  a  great  favorite  and  the  whole 
town  was  saddened  by  her  death.  A  monument  to  her  memory 
planned  for  erection  on  the  mountain,  now  stands  in  Hope  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Kennebunk. 

Littlefield’s  Mills 

Littlefield’s  Mills,  now  known  as  Bartlett’s,  was  one  of  the 
early  settlements  of  the  Town.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kennebunk 
River.  Grants  were  obtained  from  both  Wells  and  Arundel  but 
the  larger  settlement  was  on  the  Wells  side.  The  Littlefields 
‘were  descendants  of  Edmund.  Later,  the  Kimballs  were  the  pi¬ 
oneer  settlers*  On  the  Wells  side  were  the  Garrison  houses. 
Richard  Kimball  opened  the  first  grocery  store.  Nathaniel  the 
first  public  house.  He  was  also  the  first  postmaster,  May,  1775. 

William  Bartlett  was  born  November  3,  1845,  son  of  John 
and  Dolly  (Fogg)  Bartlett.  At  the  age  of  16  he  bought  one-half 
interest  in  the  sawmill  on  the  southwestern  side  of  Portland 
Street,  just  below  the  bridge.  A  little  later  he  became  sole 
owner  and  for  70  years  manufactured  boards,  timber  and  slabs 
and  operated  a  country  store.  The  mill  became  known  as  Bart¬ 
lett’s.  The  three-lane  cement  road  to  Biddeford  beyond  is  now 
called  Bartlett’s  Boulevard.  Mr.  Bartlett  died  November  24, 
1931,  aged  86  years.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Robert 
Bartlett. 


HISTORY  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT  SITE 

A  Description  of  the  Site  of  the  Present  Electric  Light  Plant 
and  Its  Surroundings,  West  Comer  of  Storer  and  Main  * 

Street ,  Kennebunk 

The  date  when  the  first  dam  was  built  on  or  near  the  pres- 
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eat  upper  dam,  and  ihow  many  there  may  have  been,  is  a  little 
uncertain.  The  first  dams  were  low  log  structures  and  there 
were  big  freshets  in  those  days.  There  was,  no  doubt,  one  there 
in  1757  when  Col.  Joseph  Storer  came  to  this  part  of  Wells  to 
make  it  his  home,  and  there  was  a  saw-mill  at  the  eastern  end. 
In  the  description  of  Kennebunk  as  it  looked  in  1790  the  bridge 
was  low,  that  is,  near  the  water.  The  travelers  going  east  went 
over  a  hill  in  front  of  the  triangle  then  down  over  the  bridge  at 
Scotchman’s  Brook,  then  there  was  a  hill  in  front  of  the  Howard 
and  Brown  houses  (this  was  plowed  down  in  1827).  In  front  of 
Bourne  Street  was  a  swamp  as  shown  by  the  corduroy  road  there 
when  the  electric  wires  were  placed  under  ground.  How  the 
power  was  divided  between  Joseph  Storer  and  Maj.  Wm.  Jef¬ 
fers  from  the  upper  dam  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  not  much 
change  from  1790  to  1825,  Jos.  Storer  operating  or  leasing  the 
saw  mill. 

New  Dam  and  Cotton  Mill 

In  1825  all  of  the  mill  property  and  land  each  side  of  the 
river  was  acquired  by  a  Company  incorporated  as  the  Kenne¬ 
bunk  Manufacturing  Co.  They  built  a  new  dam  26  inches  higher 
than  the  old  one  and  made  preparations  to  build  a  cotton  mill. 
This  work  was  under  the  supervision  of  Jonathan  Fisk,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Kennebunk  Manf.  Co.  Aaron  Littlefield  was  mas¬ 
ter  carpenter  of  the  dam.  The  company  had  to  pay  $1800  flowage 
damages.  This  company  had  troubles  of  some  sort  and  ail  of 
their  property  was  sold  at  auction,  in  November  and  December, 
1828. 

Not  much  doing  the  next  few  years.  In  the  spring  of  183-2  a 
new  company  was  formed,  the  counting  room  built  and  a  cotton 
mill.  Date  of  its  erection  uncertain.  This  company  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1834  as  the  Mousam  Manf.  Co. 

A  new  bridge  was  built  over  the  Mousam  river  in  1830  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Ralph  Curtis.  This  bridge  was 
built  17  feet  farther  up  the  river  than  the  old  one.  Seventeen 
feet  was  taken  from  the  lower  end  of  the  saw  mill  and  I  suppose 
that  the  same  length  added  to  the  upper  end.  Probably  the  stone 
abutments  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  were  built  at  that  time,  as 
the  bridge  was  built  higher.  It  was  a  wooden  bridge,  pier  in 
the  center,  sidewalk  on  the  upper  side. 

Cotton  Mill  Destroyed  in  1850 

This  left  the  old  grist  mill  (date  of  building  unknown)  a 
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little  distance  from  Main  Street.  The  street  graded  each  side  of 
the  river  to  the  new  bridge.  The  saw  mill  was  either  operated 
by  the  company  or  leased.  In  June,  1843,  there  was  a  vote 
passed  by  the  Mousam  Mfg.  Co.  to  take  down  the  saw  mill  the 
ensuing  fa'll  and  build  a  new  one  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lower 
dam,  also  to  fence  the  lot  to  define  the  bounds.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  done.  The  cotton  mill  of  the  M.  M.  Go.  was  destroyed  by 
fire  April  5,  1850'.  It  was  very  near  or  on  the  site  of  the  mill 
erected  in  1878  for  Griffin  &  Reed. 

I  have  heard  that  Oliver  Littlefield  (a  brother  of  Benaiah 
and  Richard)  had  the  first  wood  planer  in  town  about  1844.  If 
so,  he  must  have  had  a  mill  to  put  it  in  where  he  could  belt  from 
a  pulley  on  a  shaft  driven  from  a  water  wheel.  No  electric 
power  then.  I  also  know  that  he  had  a  Sash,  Blind  and  Door 
Factory  on  that  site  before  1851.  I  should  guess  that  the  wood 
working  machinery  was  removed  to  the  Pierson  Tannery  build¬ 
ing  at  the  west  end  of  the  lower  dam  when  the  Warp  Mill 
started. 


Yarn  Company  Organized 

No  doubt  the  Mousam  Mfg.  Co.  owned  the  land  and  power. 
Did  they  build  a  mi'll  for  him  or  did  he  lease  the  land  and  build 
it  himself?  Was  the  building  that  the  Warp  Co.  put  their  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  same  that  he  used  for  his  factory?  or  did  he  move 
it  and  build  them  a  new  one?  A  company  was  organized  in  1851 
called  the  Warp  Yarn  Manf.  Go.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $7,000. 
The  company  consisted  of  Jabez  Smith,  Oliver  Littlefield,  Joseph 
Titcomb,  John  A.  Lord,  Joseph  Dane  and  George  Mendum.  Work 
started  December  2,  1851,  with  John  Colby  as  general  manager. 
It  was  in  operation  several  years,  I  don’t  know  how  many.  In 
August,  1854,  all  of  the  property  of  the  Mosuam  Mfg.  Co.  was 
sold  to  William  Lord  for  $25,000.  Did  this  include  the  Warp 
Mill  building? 

Description  of  Comer ,  1858-1860 

The  land  and  power  was  then  owned  by  William  Lord.  Build¬ 
ings — the  Warp  Mill  next  the  river;  store  and  tenement  of  Ivory 
Cousens.  This  building  was  later  moved  a  little,  then  moved 
across  Main  Street  to  the  west  corner  of  Water  Street  where  it 
was  occupied  by  Gharles  Sleeper,  then  sold  and  moved  across 
Water  Stret,  where  it  was  the  Old  Corner  Grocery  of  Geo.  E. 
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Cousens  and  was  burned  May  3,  1903.  In  the  rear  of  this  was 
the  paint  shop  of  Nathan  Cook,  now  back  of  the  present  A.  &  P. 
store.  On  the  corner  of  Main  and  Storer  Streets  was  the  coun¬ 
try  store  of  John  Cousens  with  a  tenement  in  the  second  story. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  built  it  or  moved  a  building  from 
some  other  location.  He  probably  owned  it  as  he  moved  it 
across  Storer  Street  in  1870  to  the  western  end  of  the  triangle 
and  from  there  in  1886i  to  Pleasant  Street  where  it  is  now  a 
tenement.  The  town  then  had  a  street  or  right  of  way  to  the 
river  next  to  Mr.  Dresser’s  field.  The  religious  societies  used  to 
have  baptisms  there.  The  town  relinquished  this  right  in  1884 
when  the  shoe  shop  wing  was  built.  This  was  how  it  looked  un¬ 
til  1805. 

Warp  Mill  Remodelled 

Mr.  Lord  sold  all  of  this  property  in  December,  1863,  to 
Capt.  Nathaniel  L.  Thompson,  Joseph  Dane,  and  Joseph  Titcomb 
for  $31,900.  I  do  not  know  how  long  there  were  three  partners. 
In  the  fall  of  1865  Capt.  Thompson  commenced  to  remodel  the 
Warp  Mill.  It  was  then  a  narrow  building  standing  end  to  Main 
Street.  Twenty-eight  feet  was  built  on  the  eastern  side,  the  old 
roof  taken  off,  a  new  one  built  side  to  Main  Street,  belfry  and 
bell,  new  water  wheel  installed,  new  picker  building  in  the  rear. 
The  whole  plant  let  to  Mr.  Hewitt  to  spin  cotton  yam.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Warp  Mill,  since  then  the  Hewitt  Mill.  Mr. 
Hewitt  occupied  it  several  years,  vacant  a  few  years,  then  used 
by  the  Shoe  String  people  until  they  moved  to  New  Hampshire 
in  1878.  I  think  that  the  Shoe  Shop  used  it  for  storage.  When 
the  site  was  needed  for  the  Main  Street  wing  of  the  Shoe  Shop 
(1885)  it  was  removed  to  Water  Street  The  picker  building  is 
the  store  house  in  the  rear.  In  1889  it  was  remodeled  for  a  tene¬ 
ment,  then  owned  by  R.  W.  Lord.  It  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Kennebunk  House. 


Water  Power  Ownership 

In  1873  a  new  upper  dam  was  built  by  Capt.  Thompson.  In 
1920  another  dam  was  built  The  water  power  is  now  owned 
by  the  Rogers  Fibre  Co.  three-fifths,  and  Town  of  Kennebunk, 
two-fifths.  The  wooden  bridge  of  1830  was  replaced  in  1882  by 
an  iron  one,  trussed  above,  sidewalk  on  upper  side,  pier  removed. 

In  1906  the  Electric  R.  R.  extended  their  line  to  York  e»yf 
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tie  iron  bridge  was  moved  up  river  four  feet  to  make  room  for 
the  railway  tracks  and  the  street  grade  was  changed.  It  was 
raised  about  one  foot  at  the  eastern  end,  more  at  the  western 
end.  There  was  a  fill  of  four  feet  at  the  entrance  of  the  then 
Paper  Mill  yard.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  cut  down. 

In  1921  the  State  Highway  Commission  and  the  Town  built 
the  present  handsome  concrete  bridge  with  sidewalk  each  side. 
The  bronze  tablet  on  the  southwest  corner  post  is  the  exact  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  counting  room  built  in  1832  by  the  Mousam  Mfg.  Co. 
and  razed  about  1920  by  the  Rogers  Fibre  Co. 

Shoe  Shop  Built  in  1877 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  Kennebunk  Mill  Co.  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  shoe  shop.  The  lot  corner  of  Main 
and  Storer  Streets  was  acquired.  A  building  was  erected  160 
feet  by  35  feet,  four  stories  high,  with  boiler  house  at  upper  end. 
This  was  built  by  local  carpenters  and  raised  by  Kennebunkport 
ship  riggers.  This  was  completed  in  December,  1877,  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Ventilating  Waterproof  Shoe  Co.,  of  Jos.  Davis  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  coming  here  from  Mechanic  Falls.  I  don’t  know 
when  Mr.  Davis  bought  or  acquired  control  of  the  property. 

In  1884  an  ell  was  built  on  the  upper  end  60x60  feet,  four- 
story.  In  1885  the  Hewitt  Mill  was  removed  to  Water  Street  and 
another  addition  built,  50x72  feet,  and  a  tower.  To  use  a  homely 
phrase,  Mr.  Davis  bit  off  more  than  he  could  chew  and  he  failed 
in  1801,  Spinney  &  Co.,  assignees.  I  don’t  know  the  story  of 
when  the  water  power  was  divided  at  the  upper  dam,  but  there 
was  this  division:  Eastern  side,  2-5  to  Shoe  Shop,  1-5  to  Grist 
and  Colvin  Mill,  2-5  to  the  mill  on  the  western  side.  The  build¬ 
ing  over  the  head  gates  and  flume,  western  side,  not  included. 

Big  Fire  May  8,  1908 

The  Town  bought  the  plant  in  1893  for  an  Electric  Light 
plant.  The  upper  part  was  leased  to  the  Mason  Cobb  Co.  of  Au¬ 
burn  a  few  years,  to  Rice  &  Hutchins  a  few  years.  Vacant  in 
the  winter  of  1903.  Water  drawn  out  of  sprinkler.  A  hot  box 
started  a  fire  May  3,  1903. 

The  large  Shoe  shop,  Grist  mill,  Colvin’s  mill,  Old  Corner 
Grocery  store  and  Parsons  block  were  entirely  destroyed  and 
other  buildings  badly  scorched.  The  brick  mill  was  erected  in 
the  summer  of  1903.  Basement  used  for  light  plant;  upper  part 
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by  the  Goodall  Matting  Co.  until  1909.  In  that  year  the  mill  was 
extended  to  Storer  Street  and  leased  to  the  Goodall  Worsted  Co. 
until  1927.  It  is  now  leased  by  the  Kesslen  Shoe  Company.  The 
Goodall  Mill,  a  three-story  brick  building,  was  erected  in  1918. 
A  story  was  added  in  1920.  Kesslen  Shoe  Company  leased  one 
floor  of  Goodall  building  in  November,  1929.  The  four-story 
building  was,  purchased  by  the  town  in  1930.  The  old  and  new 
buildings  are  leased  by  the  Kesslen  Company. 

On  the  corner  of  Water  Street  in  1912  N.  L.  Thompson,  Jr., 
built  what  was  then  called  ThompsonVat-the-Bridge.  The  site  of 
this  building  was  formerly  Water  Street  location,  changed  about 
3877  to  make  a  straight  street  to  the  front  of  the  Leatherboard 
Plant.  The  site  of  the  Grist  mill  built  in  1869,  and  of  an  older 
one  built  nobody  knows  when,  has  been  vacant  since  the  fire. 

There  is  a  tunnel  under  Main  street  where  the  old  flume  is. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Rogers  Fibre  Co.  still  owns  the  Grist 
mill  site.  If  they  do  and  have  not  sold  it  there  is  the  right  to 
one-fifth  of  the  power  of  the  upper  dam  from  a  flume  under  the 
Electric  Light  Plant  according  to  the  division  made  by  Capt. 
Thompson.  After  the  shoe  shop  fire  the  Paper  mill  used  it  all  on 
the  west  side.  Page  6&  of  Town  Report,  1934,  gives  a  record  of 
the  Plant  since  it  was  owned  by  the  Town. 


Day  Street  Schoolhouse  of  198  b 

The  site  was  formerly  a  part  of  Richard  Gilpatrick’s  Fac¬ 
tory  property  which  was  sold  to  the  Kennebunk  Manf.  Co.  in 
1825.  The  lot  is  on  what  used  to  be  called  the  Sea  Road,  laid 
out  in  1796,  from  the  sea  to  the  Village  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jeffords  Tavern.  Charles  F.  Towne  had  a  lot  there  and  built  a 
house  before  1850.  He  removed  from  Kennebunk  about  1860.  He 
sold  to  Oliver  Whitehouse,  coming  from  Lyman.  It  was  occupied 
by  him  and  his  heirs  until  the  late  1870’s.  Arthur  Clough  lived 
there  a  short  time.  It  was  sold  to  Joseph  Day.  He  did  not  live 
there,  but  he  or  some  one  for  him,  named  the  street  Day  Street. 
Loring  S.  Edgcomb  lived  there  several  years.  Also  Everett  L. 
Littlefield  and  F.  E.  Hodge,  whose  heirs  sold  to  the  Town  of 
Kennebunk  for  a  site  to  replace  the  Swan  Street  schoolhouse  of 
1856.  A  brick  building  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1934,  R. 
J.  Grant,  contractor.  The  Town  voted  March  7,  1938,  to  name 
it  the  Nathaniel  Cousens  School. 
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Major  Cousens’  House 

Ichabod  Cousens,  who  had  been  living  in  that  part  of  Wells 
now  Kennebunk  since  1745,  cleared  a  part  of  the  hill  on  the  north 
side  of  Pleasant  Street  nearly  opposite  its  present  intersection 
with  High  Street  and  built  the  house  that  was  known  in  later 
years  as  the  Maj.  Cousens  house.  It  was  a  low,  wide  house, 
side  to  the  street,  front  door  in  the  center,  a  small  porch  on  the 
western  end.  It  had  quite  a  sharp  roof.  The  house  was  never 
painted.  The  barn  was  quite  a  distance  west  of  the  house,  side 
to  the  road,  and  a  shed  perhaps  half  way  between  the  house  and 
barn.  There  was  a  large  balm  of  Gilead  tree  in  the  barn  yard 
next  the  street,  west  corner.  The  eaves  of  the  bam  were  a  fa¬ 
vorite  nesting  place  for  eaves  swallows.  It  was  the  first  house 
built  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  in  the  Village  of  Kenne¬ 
bunk  and  the  History  says  that  these  were  the  only  buildings 
there  in  1775.  Records  in  the  office  of  the  York  County  Registry 
of  Deeds  show  that  Ichabod  Cousens  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Cousens, 
sold  to  Nathaniel  and  Ichabod  Cousens,  Jr.,  the  homestead, 
March  5,  1701.  Nathaniel  Cousens  sold  to  Abner  Cousens  April 
14,  1832.  Nathaniel  died  Aug.  13,  1832,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
92  years.  July  2,  1833,  Abner  Cousens  sold  to  James  Lord.  No¬ 
vember  3,  1836,  James  and  Isaac  Lord  sold  to  Alexander  G.  Fer- 
nald.  June  11,  1874,  Alexander  Fernald  Esrt.  sold  to  Joseph 
Parsons.  It  was  tom  down  in  1897  by  Frank  Parsons  and  the 
hill  graded. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Barry  says  this  of  the  old  Cousens  house: 

“There  has  recently  been  demolished  (1897)  in  this  town  a 
house  of  more  than  usual  interest  linking  as  it  were  the  present 
with  an  historic  past.  We  refer  to  the  dwelling  built  in  1758  on 
the  present  High  Street  and  formerly  inhabited  by  Maj.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Cousens.  It  occupied  a  prominent  site  as  was  usual  with  old 
buildings  and  dominated  the  wide  fields  about  it.  Its  roof  was 
high  and  steeply  pitched,  a  characteristic  of  houses  of  that  early 
period.  Their  extreme  peaks  were  sometimes  used  as  granaries 
or  garrets  for  the  storing  of  the  long  braids  of  yellow  com.  The 
timbers  of  this  dwelling  were  as  might  be  expected  substantial, 
the  comer  posts  being  ten  inches  square,  sufficient  surely  for  a 
building  of  one  and  a  half  stories  in  height.  In  one  portion  of 
the  house  the  floor  boards  were  secured  to  the  timbers  with 
wooden  pins. 
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“There  was  an  ample  chimney  nine  feet  square  with  several 
fireplaces.  The  bricks,  as  was  customary  in  early  days,  were 
laid  with  clay  mortar.  The  owner  of  this  comfortable  dwelling 
was  one  of  the  town’s  worthy  and  well  known  citizens.  His 
name  appears  as  one  of  the  four  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Wells 
(this  community  being  then  included)  in  ISO'S.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  serving  in  Col.  Joseph  Storer’s 
regiment;  he  also  accompanied,  as  an  under  officer,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Major  Bagaduce,  now  Castine  on  the  Penobscot,  which 
ended  so  disastrously. 

“Previously  he  had  served  as  a  sergeant  in  General  Aber¬ 
crombie’s  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  the  old  French  War  of 
1758,  and  possessing  a  knowledge  of  carpentry  he  assisted  in  the 
building  of  the  one  thousand  batteaux  in  which  the  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  English  soldiers  with  their  military  belongings  so  gaily 
sailed  down  Lake  George  one  July  morning  to  attack  the  French 
and  indeed  they  might  have  been  successful  had  not,  as  Mont¬ 
calm’s  soldiers  afterwards  related,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  on 
the  parapets  to  help  the  French. 

“Alas!  our  old  (buildings  and  the  pleasing  imagery  of  the 
past  depart  together.” 

YORK  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 

An  effort  was  made  in  1823-24-25  to  secure  the  erection  of 
the  County  buildings  in  Kennebunk.  A  site  was  offered  by  Joseph 
Storer  between  Storer  and  Fletcher  Streets.  A  bond  was  given 
by .  several  citizens  that  they  would  build  the  Court  House  and 
filed  with  the  county  treasurer.  A  vote  /of  the  Towns  in  the 
County  was  taken  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  in  favor  of 
Kennebunk.  It  went  to  the  Legislature  where  evidently  /for  po¬ 
litical  reasons  the  vote  was  ignored  and  they  voted  to  change  to 
Alfred. 

For  a  detailed  description  see  Mr.  Remich’s  history,  pages 
181-194. 

UNION  ACADEMY 

Union  Academy  was  ..built  by  subscription  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1833,  the  Baptist  Society  taking  the  lead  as  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  Baptist  institution.  It  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Dene 
Street  (then  called  Union  Street)  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
present  High  school  building  (of  1894).  The  building  was  two 
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stories  high,  painted  white  with  green  Winds.  The  four  sided 
hip  roof  was  ornamented  with  a  handsome  cupola.  As  a  whole 
the  Academy  was  unanimously  called  an  ornament  to  the  village. 
The  broad  side  of  the  building  faced  Union  Street  with  an  en¬ 
trance  at  either  end  while  in  the  center  looking  up  the  street 
were  large  green  blinds  in  imitation  of  a  door.  Very  pleasant 
must  have  been  the  impression  of  the  outside  world  stamped  on 
the  minds  of  the  first  pupils  of  our  High  School  as  they  gazed 
from  the  windows  up  through  the  green  archway  formed  by  the 
trees  leading  from  the  Academy  to  Main  Street.  The  original 
amount  of  subscription  for  the  land,  -academy  fixtures,  etc.,  was 
$2,849.95. 

And  upon  the  list  of  subscribers  to  this  fund  appear  the  fol1- 
lowing  names  familiar  to  many  of  our  older  citizens: 

$300.00 — Ralph  Curtis. 

$200.00 — Benj.  Smith,  Wm.  Lord,  Ivory  Lord. 

$100.00 — Palmer  Walker,  George  Lord,  Horace  Porter,  Sami. 
Parks. 

$50.00 — James  Titcomb,  Joseph  Storer,  James  and  Ivory 
Lord,  Gilpatric  &  Davis,  James  K.  Remich,  Benaiah  Littlefield, 
Alpheus  Shaw,  Thomas  Hammond,  Joseph  Noble. 

$75.00 — Barnabas  Palmer. 

$32.00 — Joseph  Porter. 

$30.00 — Bourne  &  Kingsbury. 

$25.00 — George  W.  Wells,  Nath.  M.  Towle,  Adam  McCulloch, 
Rufus  Chase,  Anthony  Femald,  Danl.  Burbank,  Byron  Green- 
ough,  J.  Pierce. 

$20'  00 — Danl.  Nason. 

$10.00- — Hosea  Goodwin,  Paul  Junkins. "  Humphrey  Chad- 
bourne,  James  Hubbard,  George  Hussey,  David  Little,  Isaac  Fur- 
bush,  Levi  P.  Hillard,  John  Day,  George  F.  Chaney,  Cotton 
Owen,  Wm.  B.  Stockbridge,  D.  Balch,  Nathan  Elden,  Ellis  B. 
Usher,  Wm.  Lord,  Jr. 

$5  00— Adam  Wilson,  Marry  Harris,  Samuel  Mitchell,  Luther 
Kimball,  John  Jones,  Wm.  Hubbard,  Danl.  Curtis,  Tobias  Walker, 
Israel  W.  Roberts,  Chas.  M.  Kimball,  Elijah  Curtis^  Alexander 
Warren,  Paul  Stevens,  Parker  Fall,  Sami.  Littlefield,  Jr.,  Jc5hn 
Libby,  Stephen  Tucker,  John  Frost,  Ezra  Perking,  A.  Richardson, 
Thomas  Norton,  Geo.  W.  Dane.  <■  •-  - 

$3.00 — Nathaniel  Cole.  •  - 

$1.00 — Nathan  Elder,  Jr.  *  .  .  • 
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Samuel  V.easie  Presented  Bell 

Samuel  Veasie,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Bangor,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Academy  a  bell  for  which  was  paid  the  sum  of 
$243.95.  The  bell  was  cast  to  order  with  the  name  of  the  donor 
on  it.  The  building  was  insured  for  $1,250.00  in  the  New  Eng^ 
•land  Mutual  office  in  Boston. 

We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  teachers  at  this  time.  They 
were  hired  by  the  trustees  and  were  generally,  if  not  always,  of 
the  Baptist  faith.  Among  others  was  a  Mr.  Roberts  of  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H.,  who  married  Miss  Jane  Curtis,  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  town,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ralph  Curtis.  The  school 
•must  have  been  a  large  and  prosperous  one  and  patronized  by 
nearly  all  of  the  young  people  of  the  town  as  it  was  the  only 
school  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  place  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  not  confined  to  our  own  village,  but  was  increased 
by  out-of-town  pupils.  In  1845  the  name  Union  was  changed 
to  Dane  Street.  After  a  term  of  years  the  Academy  was  not 
found  to  be  a  success  financially,  and  on  December  30,  1850,  the 
lot  and  Academy  building  were  sold  by  the  trustees  at  auction  to 
Capt.  Nath.  L.  Thompson  on  credit  of  four  months  for  $1,450.00; 
the  bell  to  the  Baptist  Society  for  $100.00i,  Stove  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  $34.60,  whole  amount  of  sale,  $1,584.60'. 

After  paying  several  sums  due  there  remained  $1,366.17.  It 
was  voted  to  pay  to  each  of  the  original  subscribers  47  per  cent 
of  their  original  subscriptions  after  which  there  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  $26,712  which  was  reserved  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise.  Mr.  Ralph  Curtis  wrote  to  the 
donor  of  the  bell  asking  him  to  release  to  the  Baptist  Church  of 
this  village  his  interest  to  the  bill  amounting  to  47  per  cent.  To 
this  proposition  Mr.  Veasie  assented  and  consequently  the  Baptist 
Society  received  the  bell  as  their  part  of  the  Veasie  donation. 

After  the  Academy  fell  into  Capt.  Thompson's  hands,  Mr. 
Benaiah  Littlefield  with  a  crew  of  from  six  to  ten  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  three  days  to  move  the  building  one  hundred  feet  in  front 
of  its  original  location  at  an  expense  of  about  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  A  certain  portion  of  the  Academy  property  was  then  re¬ 
served  by  Capt.  Thompson  to  be  used  in  squaring  other  and  ad¬ 
joining  land  owned  by  him  leaving  an  area  for  school  purposes 
at  nearly  half  an  acre  with  a  frontage  facing  Dane  Street,  130 
ft.  wide  by  a  depth  of  160  feet.  The  building  was  used  for  a 
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few  years  as  a  private  school.  On  July  21,  1855,  it  was  voted 
by  the  district  to  purchase  the  building  for  school  purposes  and 
in  1856  the  building  received  two  coats  of  paint  and  was  remod¬ 
eled  in  the  interior,  accommodation  being  provided  for  ninety 
scholars.  New  iron  seats  from  Boston  were  substituted  for  the 
old-fashioned  and  uncomfortable  wooden  benches. 

Timothy  B.  Ross ,  First  Principal 

The  school  was  opened  under  the  management  of  T.  B,  Ross 
of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  continued  under  his  eare  until  1866  when 
the  present  system  of  graded  schools  was  introduced.  At  this 
time  the  building  contained  a  school  room  on  the  first  floor,  the 
upper  being  an  auditorium  built  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  with  settees  or  benches  extending  around  the  two 
sides,  and  one  end  of  the  room,  those  adjoining  the  wall  being 
considerably  elevated  above  those  nearer  the  center  of  the  room. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  arranged  a  stage  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  lectures  and  similar  entertainments.  With  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  graded  system  more  seating  capacity  became  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  above  auditorium  was  sacrificed  and  remodeled  to 
meet  the  demand  and  transformed  into  a  schoolroom  similar  to 
the  one  below. 

We  may  here  mention  the  fact  that  the  cupola  before  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  not  only  an  architectural  feature  of  beauty,  but 
was  made  to  fill  an  important  part  in  the  very  pleasant  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Academy.  During  the  heated  months  of  sum¬ 
mer  while  the  schools  were  in  session,  a  certain  favored  few  were 
allowed  to  retire  after  recitations  to  this  delightfully  shaded  and 
breezy  nook  and  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  coming  day,  The 
old  planed  posts,  rafters  and  beams  bore  many  an  autograph  of 
worthy  and  beloved  pupils  who  have  long  since  passed  over  the 
mysterious  border.  Upon  the  timber  work  was  also  to  be  found 
artistic  sketches  of  landscapes  and  views  only  to  be  enjoj^ed  from 
the  belfry  placed  there  by  certain  pupils  who  possessed  marked  * 
ability  in  this  direction,  among  the  number  a  very  pretty --view, ' 
the  handiwork  of  our  townsman,  W.  E.  Barry.  These  sketches 
were  religiously  preserved  as  created  until  obliterated  with  the 
building  by  devouring  flames. 

After  the  reconstruction  of  the  interior  the  lower  room  was 
occupied  by  the  grammar  grade  and  the  upper  portion  was  fitted 
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up  for  the  use  of  the  High  School  and  furnished  with  many  of 
the  educational  appliances  of  that  day.  Among  which  through 
the  efforts  of  the  pupils  interested  in  astronomy  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  comprehensive  planetaries  to  be  found  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  was.  purchased  and  introduced.  Great  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  both  schools  and  excellent  teachers  were  secured.  Mr. 
Burbank  of  Limerick,  the  present  principal  of  the  Exeter  High 
School,  taught  in  the  upper  room  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Mitchell  of 
the  Lower  Village  in  the  Grammar  School.  He  was  followed  in 
1360  by  Mr.  Hill  of  Limerick,  who  remained  until  1879.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  18,  1870. 

Loss  of  the  Building 

Fire  was  discovered  on  the  Sunday  night  before  the  schools 
were  to  open  the  next  morning  and  when  first  seen  the  flames  had 
gained  t»o  much  headway  to  be  extinguished  by  the  aid  of  our 
citizens  with  their  buckets  alone,  and  an  attempt  was  made  at 
oaoe  to  bring  into  service  the  efficient  qualities  of  faithful  old 
No.  3.  Upon  arriving  at  the  engine  house,  however,  this  ma¬ 
chine  was  found  incapable  of  service  by  the  obstruction  of  the 
plungers  by  debris  placed  there  to  prevent  its  use,  during  the 
removal  of  which  the  fire  had  gained  such  headway  as  to  render 
the  engine  of  no  avail.  There  seemed  to  be,  therefore,  no  doubt 
that  the  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin  and  a  party  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  the  crime,  and  a  few  months  later  was  examined  in 
the  town  hall,  but  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  he  was  not  con¬ 
victed  and  to  this  day  the  matter  has  remained  a  subject  of  con¬ 
jecture-  The  loss  of  the  building  was  a  severe  one  to  the  district 
not  only  financially  but  from  an  educational  standpoint  from 
which  for  many  years  our  village  failed  to  recover.  Undaunted, 
however,  our  good  citizens  met  the  issue  as  best  they  could  and 
immediately  steps  were  taken  to  as  far  as  possible  repair  the 
loss.  Largely  to  the  interest  of  the  late  Hon.  Jos.  Titcomb  and 
cithers  of  our  most  interested  and  respected  citizens  are  we  in¬ 
debted  for  our  present  high  school  building. 

The  above  copied  from  a  High  School  Paper. 

*  *  *  *  * 


THE  HEDGE  FARM,  PORTLAND  STREET 
The  Hedge  farm,  so  called,  was  owned  by  Barnabas  Palmer 
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(probably  bought  from  one  of  the  Kimballs).  Maj.  Palmer  set  out 
the  hedge  and  expected  to  build  a  house  on  the  lot  but  his  fam¬ 
ily  did  not  like  the  location.  The  hedge  extended  from  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  yard  to  Henry  Jordan’s  line  and  was  very  hand¬ 
some  when  trimmed.  The  expense  and  time  required  to  trim  it 
was  the  cause  of  its  removal. 

Maj.  Palmer  sold  to  Jacob  Russell  who  built  the  brick  house 
in  1856-7.  Russell  sold  to  Aaron  Ricker  (who  cut  down  the 
hedge).  Mr.  Ricker  sold  to  Marshall  Warren  and  he  to  Samuel 
Hall  and  he  to  Paul  C.  Stephens. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Mr.  Remich's  Sketch  of  Kennebunk — The  Post  Office,  1938 — 
Storer  Mansion — Hymns  Sung  at  the  Centennial — The  Firato 
Brick  Building  in  Kennebunk — Portland,  Saco  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  Railroad. 


KENNEBUNK 
By  Daniel  Remich 

The  History  of  Kennebunk,  extending  through  a  period  of 
nearly  240  years,  is  not  marked  by  many  incidents  of  a  startling 
character; — but  few  lives  were  lost  in  Indian  warfare,  and  the 
destruction  of  property  by  the  Red  Men,  although  subjecting  the 
early  settlers  to  frequent  and  severe  losses,  was  less  here  than 
in  many  co-existent  settlements  in  New  England.  The  privation, 
hardships  and  dangers  attendant  upon  pioneer  life  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  were,  nevertheless,  largely  endured  by  those  who  were  the 
first  to  fix  their  habitations  on  our  territory.  The  name  is  of 
Indian  origin,  being  that  which  the  Aborigines  gave  to  the  river 
by  which  we  are  bounded  on  the  east. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  main  falls,  on  this  river,  was  the  first 
settlement  in  town  which  presented  to  any  extent  the  features  of 
a  village.  Between  this  and  the  Mousam — (Indian  name,  signi¬ 
fying  Moose  River)  on  which  the  first  mills  in  town  wore  erected, 
the  path  was  through  a  thick  forest.  It  appears,  at  first  glance, 
not  a  little  strange,  that  path,  or  as  it  would  seem  a  passable  way 
for  a  team,  from  the  Landing  place,  not  far  below  the  foot  of 
the  falls — (near  the  “old  stump”) — to  Coxhall — (now  Lyman)  — 
should  have  existed  many  years  before  such  direct  communication 
was  had  with  the  Port  and  the  Beach. 

We  find  an  explanation  in  the  facts  that  Sayward's  Mill  at 
“old  Mousam,”  now  the  village,  was  completed  in  1672;  Little¬ 
field's  Mill  on  the  Kennebunk,  on  or  near  the  site  of  Bartlett's, 
was  completed  in  1681,  and  at  the  Great  Falls,  the  “Fluellen's 
Falls,”  near  Coxhall  line,  a  mill  must  have  been  erected  prior  to 
1706,  by  whom  or  precisely  when  is  unknown,  but  the  records 
furnish  positive  proof  that  such  is  the  fact.  When  the  “Middle 
Mill,”  in  by-gone  years  called  “Cat  Mousam,”  at  the  Eastern  De¬ 
pot,  was  built,  is  not  definitely  known,  but  grants  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  show  conclusively  not  earlier  than  1714,  nor  later  than 
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1735.  The  Landing  place  above  named  was  our  harbor.  Here 
sea-going  vessels  from  Boston  and  elsewhere  landed  the  supplies 
they  had  brought  for  the  settlers  and  took,  on  the  return  voyage, 
the  lumber  manufactured  at  the  mills  on  the  two  rivers. 

Obtaining  their  supplies  from  vessels  at  this  Landing  place 
and  shipping  their  lumber  from  the  same  point,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  really  need,  for  a  number  of  years,  direct  communication 
with  the  Port  by  means  of  a  continuous  path.  The  settlers  at 
Larrabee’s  and  others  living  below  them  on  the  Sea  road  reached 
the  Landing  place  and  Mills  by  a  path  leading  through  what  are 
now  known  as  Wise’s  pasture,  the  Factory  woods,  Remich’s  wood- 
lot  and  field,  thence  across  by  the  old  brick  yard,  in  Capt.  Charley 
Thompson’s  pasture  (there  was  a  good  bridge  of  logs  across  th$ 
gulley)  and  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  main  road. 

In  1750  the  territory  between  the  two  rivers,  commencing 
at  the  sea  and  running  back  eight  miles,  by  a  vote  of  the  town 
of  Wells  was  set  off  as  an  independent  parish,  and  from  that 
date  to  1820  was  known  as  the  “Second  Parish  in  Wells.”  At» 
this  time,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Mousam,  there  were  three 
dwelling  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  an  uninhabited  shanty 
nearly  opposite  the  mill  and  a  house  where  that  of  Mr.  Thatcher 
Jones  now  stands.  These  estates  were  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Second  Parish,  probably  because  it  was  found  diffi¬ 
cult.  to  fix  a  boundary  line  west  of  the  river.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  occupants  of  the  four  dwelling  houses  were 
considered  and  considered  themselves  members  of  the  parish. 
Forty-five  persons,  supposed  to  be  all  or  nearly  all  the  tax  pay¬ 
ers,  signed  the  petition  for  incorporation.  Assuming  that  each 
of  the  petitioners  was  the  head  of  a  family  and  that  there  were* 
six  persons  in  each  family,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  in  1750  was  270.  * 

Kennebunk  Incorporated  in  1820 

• 

From  1750  to  1820  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  every  part  of  the  town.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  were 
cleared  and  cultivated,  many  dwelling  houses,  stores  and  shops 
were  erected,  ship  building  was  prosecuted  on  the  Mousam  and 
at  the  Landing,  on  Kennebunk  river.  Several  well  stocked  stores 
were  opened  in  the  village  and  at  the  Landing,  and  many  me¬ 
chanics  moved  into  town  and  established  themselves  in  business* 
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Although  occasionally  suffering  losses  in  consequence  of  fresh¬ 
ets  and  unproductive  seasons  and  experiencing  a  disastrous  pe¬ 
riod  during  the  war  of  1812  and  *15,  the  average  business  pros¬ 
perity  during  these  seventy  years  was  progressive  and  encourag¬ 
ing.  The  town  of  Kennebunk  was  incorporated  in  1820,  at  which 
time  its  population  was  2145;  number  of  polls,  481;  valuation, 
$235*023.40. 

Although  the  town  has  not  largely  increased  in  population, 
nor  in  the  value  of  its  business  operations  during  the  sixty  years 
that  have  passed  along  since  its  organization,  it  has,  neverthe¬ 
less,  through  all  the  changes  and  “ups  and  downs'*  experienced, 
been  able  to  hold  its  own,  never  retrograding  or  showing  signs  of 
decline  or  dilapidation.  In  almost  every  district  new  and  hand¬ 
some  dwelling  houses  have  been  put  up,  and  old  buildings  have 
been  enlarged  and  rendered  more  convenient  as  well  as  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance;  several  new  streets  have  been  laid  out  and 
built  upon;  our  water  power  has  been  improved,  giving  to  us  the 
“pleasant  hum  of  machinery”  and  bringing  to  us  the  pecuniary 
prosperity  which  successfully  managed  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  invariably  produce.  Eight  houses  have  been  dedicated  to 
divine  worship,  making  the  whole  number  of  churches  in  town  ten. 
A  Town  Hall,  an  ornament  and  a  credit  to  the  place,  has  been 
erected. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  people  in  the  past  sixty  years.  In  1820  and  for  several  sub¬ 
sequent  years  our  roads  were  enlivened,  at  all  seasons  and  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  by  ox  teams  and  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses,  laden  with  ship  timber,  boards,  wood,  and  with  all  the 
varied  productions  of  the  field  and  dairy.  In  connection  with  our 
Kennebunkport  neighbors,  we  afforded  an  excellent  market  for  all 
these  products,  which  were  brought  to  us  from  nearly  every  town 
in  the  county.  One  half  their  aggregated  value,  at  least,  was  paid 
in  goods.  Our  traders  and  mechanics  had  customers,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  from  18  of  the  23  towns  then  comprising  the  county  of  York. 
A  customer  at  their  counters  from  Saco  and  Biddeford  was  not  a 
rare  sight,  and  tradition  has  it  that  the  people  of  those  towns,  for 
a  number  of  years,  in  seasons  of  severe  drought,  brought  their 
grists  to  our  village  mills. 

Only  Printing  Office  in  the  County 

The  printing  establishment  of  the  Kennebunk  Gazette,  pub- 
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Kshed  from  1800  to  1842,  by  James  K.  Remich,  was  an  important 
aid  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  For  several  years  it  was  the 
only  printing  office  in  the  county,  and  probably  no  country  office  in 
this  or  the  neighboring  state  was  so  well  stocked  with  book  and 
job  type.  The  proprietor  was  ambitious  and  energetic  and  at¬ 
tained  a  high  reputation  as  a  book  and  job  printer.  It  was  almost 
a  daily  occurrence  that  persons  from  distant  places,  having  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  office  either  for  political  figuring  or  in  reference  to  the 
execution  of  work,  improved  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them 
of  making  purchases  at  our  stores. 

The  Landing,  in  1820,  was  a  busy  locality.  There  was  great 
activity  in  its  ship-yards,  its  mechanics  were  fully  employed  and 
the  sales  of  goods  in  its  stores,  of  which  there  were  seven, 
amounted  annually  to  no  inconsiderable  sum.  Now,  how  changed! 
The  plats  of  ground  which  for  a  century  were  resonant  with  the 
sounds  of  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  mallet  and  the  cheery  voices  of 
the  ship  builders,  exhibit  no  indications  of  industry,  but  are 
fenced  in  and  unimproved  save  for  the  products  of  the  green¬ 
sward. 

At  the  Port  District  in  1820  there  were  no  building  yards; 
wood  and  lumber  were  shipped  thence,  new  vessels  were  rigged 
there  and  those  needing  repairs  were  overhauled  and  renovated 
at  their  wharves.  There  was  only  one  store.  There,  too,  a  great 
change  has  been  wrought.  In  its  increased  population,  the  acces¬ 
sions  to  its  industrial  resources,  the  addition  to  the  number  of 
its  dwellings  and  the  architectural  taste  displayed  in  their  struc¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  in  the  improvements  effected  in  those  that  have 
been  repaired  and  remodeled,  we  have  unmistakable  signs  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  thrift,  affording  a  striking  contrast  when  compared 
with  its  appearance  and  business  status  sixty  years  ago. 

What  is  now  the  Depot  District  contained,  in  1820,  five 
dwelling  houses  and  a  grist  mill.  Now  we  have  there,  beside 
its  depot  and  the  buildings  connected  therewith,  a  cotton  manu¬ 
factory  and  saw  mill,  both  large  and  well  managed,  a  grist  mill* 
four  stores,  several  mechanics1  shops,  a  commodious  school  house, 
two  meeting  houses  and  about  seventy  dwelling  houses,  making 
up  a  village  remarkable  for  its  neatness  and  for  the  evidences  of 
prosperity  it  exhibits. 

Village  in  18t0 

A  description  of  the  Village  district  as  it  was  in  1820,  of 
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its  progress  and  of  the  noteworthy  events  that  belong  to  its  his¬ 
tory,  during  the  intervening  years  between  that  date  and  the 
present  time,  could  hardly  be  condensed  so  as  to  be  embraced 
within  the  entire  space  assigned  to  this  sketch.  Those  details 
would  form  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals,  of  the 
town,  but  they  would  necessarily  occupy  considerable  room  and 
require,  in  their  preparation,  no  small  amount  of  time  and  labor. 
Only  a  few  facts  can  be  added. 

On  the  Western  side  of  the  Mousam,  in  1820,  there  stood 
near  the  entrance  to  Brown  Street  the  Richard  Gilpatrick  house 
with  the  outbuildings  belonging  thereto,  the  N.  Jefferd’s  house 
(now  S.  Clark’s),  the  hotel.  There  is  a  tradition,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  its  correctness  should  be  doubted,  that  the  trees 
on  the  lot  where  this  building  stands  were  felled  on  the  memor¬ 
able  19th  of  April,  1775.  Opposite  the  garden  lot  belonging  to 
this  Hotel  there  stood,  as  it  now  stands,  the  Gilpatrick  black¬ 
smith  shop,  a  part  of  which  was  built  for  and  moved  from  the 
old  Iron  works  and  has  passed  its  centennial  year.  Next  above 
this  was  the  Wallingford  house,  and  beyond  this  the  house  now 
owned  by  Daniel  Durrell  and  the  Norman  house — the  latter  long 
since  removed.  On  the  left  side  of  the  street  (prior  to  1805  the 
stage  road  to  Wells,  and  the  West)  was  the  Mendum  house,  and 
on  the  right  side,  the  John  Low  house  (Mr.  Vinal’s)  and  the  D. 
Gilpatrick  house. 

Where  are  Brown  Street  and  the  cross  streets  running 
thence  to  Wells  road  and  thence  to  High  Street,  were  fields  and 
pastures.  On  the  river  side  of  Pleasant  street,  at  its  head  stood 
a  blacksmith  shop,  next  the  house  now  owned  by  Rev.  Mr.  Worth, 
next  the  Dominicus  Lord  house  (long  since  removed),  then  Judge 
Thomas’s  (now  Olevia  Mendum’s),  then  the  Dr.  Emerson  house 
(now  Jos..  Parsons’s)  then  the  house  recently  occupied  by  Miss 
Dorman,  and  farther  on  the  Major  Cousens  house,  now  the  alms¬ 
house.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  was  a  store  with  a  dwelling 
house  on  second  floor,  a  clothing  mill,  a  grist  mill  and  Pierson’s 
tannery.  Such  is  a  bird’sreye  view  of  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  as  it  was  in  1820. 


A  few  facts  and  events  connected  with  the  History  of  the 
Town  of  Kennebunk  thjat  have  occurred  since  1880  are  here  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  decade  from  1880  to  1890  was  a  quiet  one,  while  that 
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now  closing  has  been  a  most  eventful  one.  The  school  census  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  first  decade  showed  a  considerable  gain — 
parties  with  families  moving  into  town  for  the  purpose  of  join¬ 
ing  the  different  industries — but  since  1890  it  has  been  becoming 
less. 

The  upper  part  of  the  town  in  its  agricultural  districts  has 
shown  a  considerable  change,  owing  in  a  measure  to  a  concen¬ 
tration  towards  the  center.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  towards 
the  sea  is  holding  its  own,  however.  The  valuation  of  property 
has,  however,  increased.  Paint  is  an  indicator  of  this  without  a 
recourse  to  figures.  Anyone  traveling  about  the  town  during  the 
past  twenty  years  must  have  undoubtedly  noticed  the  many 
houses  that  have  been  added  and  the  great  improvement  of  those 
existing  before  that  time. 

In  the  year  1891  the  brick  building  now  known  as  the  Town 
Hall  became  entirely  the  property  of  the  town.  The  upper  part 
of  the  building  had  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  private  par¬ 
ties  in  1867;  the  furnishing  of  the  same  was  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  an  association  of  young  people  styled  the  Kennebunk 
Dramatic  Club,  and  of  the  proceeds  from  a  fair  held  there  by 
the  ladies  of  the  town.  Shortly  after  the  purchase  of  Mousam 
Hall  the  whole  building  was  enlarged;  a  new  stage  and  dressing 
rooms,  with  a  kitchen  in  the  lower  part,  were  added. 

The  possession  of  such  a  building  is  of  great  importance, 
for  although  the  letting  of  the  hall  may  bring  in  but  little  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  town  treasury,  the  benefits  derived  by  the  people  from 
the  lectures  that  have  been  given,  from  the  concerts  that  have 
been  heard  and  the  social  opportunities  afforded,  are  great  edu¬ 
cational  factors  in  the  civilization  of  a  town. 

In  the  year  1893  by  act  of  the  legislature  the  so-called  school 
districts  of  a'll  towns  were  abolished.  The  District  No.  5  (Vil¬ 
lage)  however,  was  permitted  to  retain  its  powers;  but  in  1896, 
by  its  own  act,  so  much  of  its  charter  as  related  to  schools  was 
given  up,  so  that  to-day  all  of  the  schools  of  the  town  are  under 
one  management,  consisting  of  a  committee  of  three  who  employ 
a  superintendent. 

All  the  children  throughout  the  town  are  now  receiving  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  course  of  graded  instruction,  consisting  of 
three  Primary,  three  Intermediate  and  three  Grammar  grades. 
A  High  school  course  of  training  of  three  years*  duration  is 
added  to  this  common  school  system. 
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The  averages  reported  by  the  Town  of  Kennebunk,  when 
compared  with  those  presented  in  the  State  Report,  are  fully  up 
to  and  in  many  cases  ahead  of  those  of  other  towns  of  'like  popu¬ 
lation 


Main  Street  Electrically  Lighted  in  189  b 

The  large  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Storer  streets, 
although  erected  by  private  parties  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  town  from  the  fact  that  in 
December,  1891,  the  town  voted  to  buy  it.  As  the  ownership  of  the 
building  had  passed  through  several  hands  and  owing  to  its 
principal  owner  having  experienced  the  various  vicissitudes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  shoe  business,  being  forced  to  make  an  assign¬ 
ment,  it  was  thought  best  for  the  Town,  in  order  to  control  the 
water  power  for  the  introduction  of  electric  lighting,  to  become 
the  possessor  of  the  building.  As  a  result  of  this  purchase  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  August  31,  1894,  saw  Main  Street  from  bridge  to 
bridge  for  the  first  time  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  building  has 
since  been  leased  by  the  town  to  two  different  firms  one  of  which 
at  this  date  (1898)  is  now  doing  business  there. 

It  is  said  that  fire  is  a  good  servant  but  a  terrible  master, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  water.  After  a  continuous  rain  of 
over  thirty-six  hours  with  the  quick  melting  of  snow  thereby 
contributing  to  the  waters  of  our  two  rivers,  the  Mousam  and 
the  Kennebunk,  on  March  1,  1896,  in  their  eager  rivalry  to  reach 
the  sea,  rose  in  their  wrath  against  the  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  bridges  and  abutments,  presenting  a  serious  question  for  the 
citizens  to  grapple  with  at  the  next  day  town  meeting. 

On  the  Kennebunk  river  the  Day  bridge  in  Alewive,  the 
bridge  connecting  the  two  towns  of  Kennebunk  and  Kennebunk- 
port  at  Bartlett’s  mill,  and  also  the  drawbridge  at  the  lower  end 
were  completely  swept  away.  The  Durrell  bridge  would  also  have 
gone  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  Kving  near  by. 

The  upper  bridges  on  the  Mousam  were  more  or  less  strained 
and  weakened,  while  but  a  few  stones  on  either  bank  were  left 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Clay  Hill  bridge’s  former  existence. 

Although  it  took  a  considerable  sum,  nearly  $13,000,  to  re¬ 
pair  and  replace  them  ail,  they  are  today  in  a  far  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  ever  before. 
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Necrology 

An  annual  necrology  of  the  town  has  for  several  years  been 
published  by  Mr.  Andrew  Walker.  Since  1880  many  prominent 
men  have  passed  over  to  to  the  great  majority  from  amongst  us. 

Hon.  Joseph  Dane  in  1884,  and  Hon.  Joseph  Titcomb  in  1891, 
were  men  thoroughly  interested  in  town  affairs,  and  whose  loss 
is  felt  by  many  today.  Knowing  well  the  needs  of  the  town,  well 
equipped  with  legal  knowledge,,  being  confided  in  by  their  fellow 
citizens,  it  was  only  necessary  for  either  to  speak  to  prevent  any 
ill-advised  or  hasty  legislation. 

In  1888  one  of  the  town’s  most  faithful  servants  as  a  select¬ 
man,  Mr.  Seth  Bryant,  a  dweller  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
yet  unbiased  on  that  account,  passed  away.  Mr.  Daniel  Remich, 
for  many  years  a  school  officer,  and  also  town  treasurer,  died 
in  1892.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  free 
from  town  work.  In  1886  Dr.  E,  W.  Morton,  a  genial  and  be¬ 
loved  homeopathic  physician,  became  his  successor  as  town  treas¬ 
urer.  He  gradually  gave  up  his  practice  that  he  might  attend 
the  better  to  his  increasing  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  town  and 
president  of  the  Ocean  National  Bank.  Previous  to  1880  Dr. 
Morton  had  served  on  the  school  committee. 

In  1890  the  Bank  lost  its  aged  and  respected  cashier,  Mr. 
Christopher  Littlefield,  who  though  not  a  town  officer,  still  the 
soundness  of  his  financial  advice  and  the  integrity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  relied  upon  by  many  of  his  fellow  citizens.  From  the 
same  building  in  1894,  the  one  at  the  beginning  and  the  latter 
towards  its  close,  were  missed  the  faces  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Morton  and 
of  Mr.  E.  E.  Bourne,  the  then  treasurer  of  the  Kennebunk  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank. 


Reading  Room 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  December,  1881,  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  call  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Worth, 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  books  in  connection  with  a  reading  room  that  had  previously 
been  provided.  This  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  Kennebunk 
Free  Library  Association,  an  institution  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  time.  It  was  at  first  located  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  Ross  and  Sargent  black  (2nd  story).  Main  street,  which 
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was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.  Previous  to  this  catastrophy, 
however,  a  building  had  been  presented  to  the  Association  by 
one  of  our  esteemed  citizens.  Mr.  Andrew  Walker,  as  a  memorial1 
of  his  daughter  Lucy.  Dedicatory  services  were  held  at  Mousam 
Hall  of  a  literary  character,  at  which  the  keys  were  given  over  to 
the  care  of  the  treasurer  in  the  year  1888.  Although  a  private 
institution,  it  has  become  connected  with  the  history  of  the  town 
from  the  fact  that  the  town  at  its  last  meeting,  March  7th,  1898, 
voted  to  contribute  towards  its  expenses  in  order  that  it  might  be¬ 
come  fully  free  as  regards  to  the  loan  of  books.  At  the  present 
time  it  contains  3050  books,  not  enumerating  many  official  docu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  presented  to  it. 

Introduction  of  Water 

After  considerable  discussion  on  the  street,  in  the  stores  and 
in  the  homes,  by  vote  of  the  town  a  contract  was  signed  July 
29,  1895,  for  the  introduction  of  water,  for  fire  and  drinking  pur* 
purposes,  from  Branch  Book  into  the  town  with  the  Mousam 
Water  Co. 

As  usual  parties  were  divided;  some  thought  that  if  it  was 
necessary  the  town  shoutld  put  it  in,  others  didn’t ;  some  thought 
it  wouldn’t  be  fit  to  drink  if  it  was  brought  in,  but  many  knew 
that  their  wells  were  not  what  they  should  be,  and  that  in  a  dry 
time  water  was  scarce,  which  in  case  of  fire  might  prove  a  ca¬ 
lamity;  and  as  many  husbands  were  tired  of  lugging  water  on 
wash  days,  and  many  preferred  the  luxury  of  a  bath  tub  to  walk¬ 
ing  miles  in  a  hot  sun  for  a  dip  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Mou¬ 
sam — these  and  other  arguments  finally  carried  the  day. 

We  doubt  whether  those  families  who  have  introduced  water 
into  their  houses  would  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  wells,  cisterns 
and  pumping.  The  pressure  of  the  water  is  such  that  a  full 
stream  has  readily  covered  the  house  occupying  the  highest  site 
on  Zion’s  Hill. 


THE  FIRST  PARISH 


The  history  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  Society  is  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  town. 
In  1759  the  people  inhabiting  that  portion  of  Wells  called  Ken- 
nebunk  were  incorporated  as  a  religious  society  by  the  name  of 
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the  Second  Congregational  Society  in  Wells.  They  built  their 
first  meeting  house  at  the  Landing  near  the  house  of  Adam  Mc- 
Colloch.  In  January,  1774,  a  new  meeting  house  was  so  far  com¬ 
pleted  that  it  was  occupied  on  the  first  Sunday  of  that  year  by 
the  Society  for  the  first  time.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  now  used  by  the  Society.  So  many  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  have,  however,  been  made  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
meeting  house  of  today  with  its  grand  proportions  and  its  belfry 
bears  'little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  original  one. 

From  the  time  of  Rev.  Mr.  Little,  the  first  pastor,  to  the 
present  year  (1898)  the  Society  has  had  seven  ministers.  Rev. 
Daniel  Little  was  ordained  March  24,  1751.  His  ministry  con¬ 
tinued  nearly  fifty  years.  He  died  December  5,  1801.  Rev.  N. 
H.  Fletcher  was  settled  in  colleague  with  Mr.  Little,  Sept.  3,  1800, 
and  continued  his  active  ministry  until  October  24,  1827,  when 
Rev.  George  W.  Wells  was  ordained.  On  account  of  ill  health 
he  resigned  October  21,  1838,  after  a  pastorate  of  11  years.  Rev. 
E.  H.  Edes  was  ordained  as  the  fourth  pastor  October  23,  1830, 
and  continued  until  his  death  May  30,  1845.  Rev.  W.  C.  Tenney 
was  ordained  October  7,  1845,  and  dismissed  January  17,  1848. 
On  Feb.  6,  1850,  Rev.  J.  A.  Swan  was  ordained.  After  a  min¬ 
istry  of  nearly  nineteen  years,  he  was  compelled  by  reason  of 
ill  health  to  resign.  Rev.  C.  C.  Vinal,  having  received  ordination 
at  North  Andover,  Mass.,  was  installed  April1  27,  1870. 

Ladies *  Sewing  Circle 

The  Ladies  Sewing  Circle,  called  the  “Sunday  School  Soci¬ 
ety,”  has  had  an  existence  of  more  than  seventy  years.  In  that 
time  it  has  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good  by  a  benevolent 
use  of  the  money  it  has  earned.  The  general  Charitable  Society 
connected  with  the  Parish  is  not  unmindful  of  the  want  of  the 
poor  who  may  apply  for  help  whether  they  belong  to  the  Parish 
or  not. 

We  cannot  record  events  of  momentous  importance  in  the 
past  eighteen  years,  yet  there  are  to  be  noted  many  happenings 
of  great  interest.  Thus  in  1881  the  society  acknowledged  a 
handsome  bequest  from  one  of  its  former  friends.  In  the  year 
following  we  find  that  the  library  which  had  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  was  given  enlarged  accommodations.  And  in  1883  the 
old  town  clock,  which  had  faithfully  tolled  forth  the  hours  since 
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1859,  was  replaced  by  another  of  improved  make. 

The  Society  has  ever  striven  to  avoid  debt,  but  in  the  above 
year,  finding  itself  encumbered  with  unpaid  obligations  exceeding 
$200,  a  committee  of  its  business  men  was  appointed  to  extin¬ 
guish  this,  which  was  done.  In  April  of  this  year  also  the  ladies 
were  first  present  in  Parish  meeting,  and  took  part  in  the  delib¬ 
erations. 

In  former  days  services  had  been  held  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  This  was  followed  by  a  service  in  the  morning  from 
May  to  November,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  May  again;  but  in 
1889  the  morning  service  was  continued  throughout  the  year,  and 
supplemented  by  an  evening  service. 

Gift  of  a  Parsonage 

The  year  1890  will  be  remembered  for  the  receipt  of  the 
handsome  gift  of  a  Parsonage  house  from  Mrs.  S.  H.  Swan  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Rev.  J.  A.  Swan.  This  commodious 
dwelling,  although  built  at  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
had  been  much  improved  and  modernized.  It  has  proved  most 
serviceable. 

Up  to  this  period  a  moderate  outlay  for  music  had  been 
thought  sufficient  by  all  persons,  but  presently  the  increased  de¬ 
sires  of  the  times  began  to  make  themselves  known,  and  ere  long, 
treble  the  sum  was  thought  necessary  to  fairly  represent  that 
department.  This  work  is  under  efficient  supervision,  and  gives 
good  satisfaction.  In  1894  the  organ  which  had,  indeed,  ably 
done  its  work  since  1850,  was  renovated  at  considerable  expense, 
and  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  craftsmen  who  first  placed  it  in 
position  did  this  work.  A  short  time  previous  the  Society  was 
again  called  upon  to  acknowledge  its  obligation  for  a  small  be¬ 
quest,  and  has  since  done  so  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

At  about  this  time  a  commencement  was  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  parsonage  fund.  This  season  also  saw  very 
considerable  improvements  in  the  Sunday  School  room.  Hand¬ 
some  new  settees  were  provided  by  the  young  people  and  other 
members  of  the  Society  and  friends  at  a  cost  of  about  $100. 
One  gentleman  donor,  non-resident,  remarked  that  he  gladly 
gave,  having  used  the  previous  seats  quite  50  years  since,  and 
knowing  only  too  well  how  quickly  they  overturned.  A  large, 
and  practically  new,  piano  was  also  presented  for  the  Sunday 
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School  room  by  the  Ladies’  Society,  young  people  and  several  gen¬ 
erous  friends. 

In  May,  1892,  Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott  was  invited  to  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  First  Parish,  succeeding  Rev.  C.  C.  Vinal,  who  had 
faithfully  labored  for  its  welfare  for  more  than  20  years. 

In  1896  the  custom  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  observed  every  month,  was  changed  to  once  in  three 
months. 

Of  late  the  social  phase  of  Church  life  has  become  more  ap¬ 
parent,  and  a  long  felt  want  was  anticipated  in  1892  by  the  gift 
of  a  commodious  kitchen,  with  all  needed  conveniences,  by  a 
generous  member  of  the  Society.  To  make  the  service  complete, 
water  has  since  been  introduced. 

Former  Vice  President  of  U.  S.  Attends  Conference 

Perhaps  one  may  be  excused  if  his  thoughts  partook  of  pride 
in  seeing  a  former  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  climbing 
upon  a  pew  seat  to  draw  down  a  curtain  in  the  old  meeting 
house,  but  this  occurrence  we  were  able  to  note  when  the  late 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  visited  the  town  on  the  occasion  of  a 
church  conference  some  years  since. 

In  1896  modern  ways  in  finance  were  introduced  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  envelope  system  for  the  old  method  of  assessment. 
And  the  old  bell  rope,  also,  which  had  dangled  in  the  vestibule 
for  many  years,  a  ready  messenger  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  and 
equally  so  for  any  youth  who  was  disposed  to  pull  it  inordinately 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  evening,  was  pulled  out  of  reach  for  all 
time. 

The  following  year  our  faithful  sexton,  who  had  been  in  the 
church  service  at  times  during  a  period  of  more  than  40  years, 
received  assistance  in  a  colleague,  who  has  indeed  proved  an  aid. 

When  all  goes  well  in  society  work  one  does  not  consider  the 
care  necessary  to  provide  payment  for  bills,  or  to  see  that  the 
steeple  clock  truthfully  doles  forth  its  hours,  or  to  oversee  neces¬ 
sary  repairs.  These  departments  are  in  the  same  efficient  hands 
in  which  they  have  been  for  many  yars  past. 

Within  a  year  the  accounts  of  the  First  Parish,  before  its 
organization,  and  beginning  as  early  as  1744,  have  been  made 
known  to  society  members.  They  were  among  the  effects  of  one 
Mr.  John  Mitchell,  who  became  resident  of  this  town  in  1746. 
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They  will  be  copied  and  placed  with  the  file.  All  that  pertains  to 
the  social  welfare  of  the  church,  and  indeed,  its  existence,  largely, 
must  be  accredited  to  the  ladies  of  the  Parish. 

Within  the  period  of  which  we  treat  the  Sunday  School  has 
met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  decease  of  its  former  friend,  and  its 
superintendent  for  fullly  21  years.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Bourne 
is  greatly  felt. 

The  scholars  of  the  Sunday  School  are  commendable  for  their 
attendance,  their  good  behavior,  and  alertness  to  forward  every 
movement  for  the  general  welfare. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott  having  in  Feb.,  1897,  resigned  his  active 
pastorate  to  accept  a  call  from  Salem,  Mass.,  Rev.  J.  D.  O. 
Powers  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  installed  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember  as  pastor  of  the  First  Parish.  He  has  since  done  cred¬ 
itable  work  for  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  church,  and 
has  made  many  friends. 

THE  POST  OFFICE 

i  , 

According  to  local  historians  the  first  post  office  in  Maine 
was  established  at  Kennebunk,  then  a  part  of  Wells,  in  1775.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Nathaniel  Kimball,  proprietor  of  Kimball’s 
Tavern,  whom  Sayward  calls.  “The  Father  of  Kennebunk.”  The 
office  was  at  Kimball’s  Tavern  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wells,  near 
the  Kennebunk  River  close  to  Littlefield’s  Mills,  and  from  1781  to 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  the  theater  of  business  in  what  is 
now  the  Town  of  Kennebunk.  The  exact  spot  of  the  first  post 
office  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  corner  of  Route  1  and  the  Ross 
road.  The  Government’s  post  office  records  (first  returns) 
credits  Joseph  Storer  with  being  the  first  postmaster  and  that 
the  office  was  established  April  1,  1800.  Since  that  time  the 
post  office  has  traveled  all  around  town.  Succeeding  postmasters, 
according  to  a  list  furnished  by  the  Government  and  the  time  of 
their  appointments  follow:  ... 

Stephen  Thacher,  March  19,  1810;  Barnabas  Palmer,  April 
9,  1818;  James  Osborn,  Jr.,  May  13,  1829;  Samuel  Mendum,  May 
24,  1841;  Abel  M.  Bryant,  May  .  2,  1843;  William  L.  Thompson, 
May  24,  1845;  George  W.  Hardey, .  June  12,  18.49;  Evat  Willard,. 
May  26,  1853;  William  Fairfield,  March  24,  1858;  Alexander  W. 
Mendum,  July  9,  1861;  James  A.  Fairfield,  Nov.  22,  1866;  Alex¬ 
ander  W.  Mendum,  April  24,  1867 ;  George  R.  Smith,  Feb.  9; 
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1888;  Charles  F.  Warren,  Feb.  8,  1892;  George  R.  Smith,  Feb.  11, 
1896;  Eugene  A.  Fairfield,  March  2,  1900';  John  H.  Cooper,  Jan. 
5,  1916;  Roy  A.  Evans  (Acting),  April  17,  1924;  Roy  A.  Evans, 
May  5,  1924;  Wm.  D.  Hay  (Acting),  Jan.  15,  1935;  Wm.  D.  Hay, 
June  26,  1935. 


First  Letter  from  Portland 

Shortly  after  the  post  office  was  established  in  Kennebunk  in 
1775,  another  was  opened  at  Georgetown,  and  a  third  at  Port¬ 
land.  The  first  letter  from  Portland  was  sent  to  Kennebunk, 
June  4,  1775.  In  winter  time,  when  storms  were  severe  the  mail 
sack  was  brought  by  messenger  on  snow  shoes  to  Barnard’s  Inn, 
who  forwarded  it  in  the  same  way  to  the  next  public  house. 
Joseph  Barnard,  mail  carrier,  carried  the  mail  in  his  saddle  bags 
until  1787  when,  as  Smith  and  Dean’s  Journal  relates,  he  began 
carrying  passengers  in  a  carriage  from  Boston  to  Portland. 

The  driver  of  the  first  mail  wagon  did  not  have  the  best  of 
roads  to  travel  over.  William  Barry,  Kennebunk  historian,  tells 
us  that  he  might  stop  over  night  by  the  ferry  and  wait  for  the 
tide,  and  sit  with  blankets  wrapped  around  him  for  warmth 
while  he  had  a  dish  of  coffee  made  of  dried  sweet  corn  parched 
in  the  oven,  then  ground,  and  that  he  might  have  with  him  a 
bit  of  Johnny  cake  that  had  butter  enough  on  it  to  make  it  go 
down.  Travel  in  early  days  was  dependent  upon  the  tide,  for 
one  must  wait  until  the  stream  was  right  before  crossing.  At 
the  fords  the  stream  had  a  cobbled  pavement  which  let  horses 
and  oxen  pass  without  getting  stuck  in  the  mud.  There  were 
stepping  stones  farther  up  for  foot  passengers. 

Early  Routes 

•  ’  f 

The  routes  used  by  early  mail  stage  companies  jogged  along 
by  Little  River  road,  which  is  about  the  coastal  center  of  Wells', 
climbed  Cole’s  Corner,  passed  Jefferd’s  Tavern,  faring  east 
through  Harrisicket  by  the  Saco  path.  Soon  after  1800  came 
the  turnpike.  • 

Stage  coach  days  were  lively  ones  in  Kennebunk,  for  the  town, 
was  halfway  between  Portland  and  Portsmouth,  and.  the  east 
and  west  bound  coaches  crossed  here,  and  stopped  at  Jefferd’s 
Tavern  to  change  horses.  There  were  12  stages  running  from 
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Portland  by  different  routes,  and  of  these  five  arrived  and  de¬ 
parted  each  day,  and  the  other  three  times  a  week.  Seven  of 
these  carried  mails. 


Growth  and  Changes 

The  growth  and  changes  of  the  system  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  established  can  be  studied  from  data  in  books  of  the 
early  postmasters,  some  of  them  prized  possessions  of  local  citi¬ 
zens.  By  1798,  a  rate  was  established  for  every  single  'letter 
that  was  sent  by  land.  In  that  day  a  person  could  send  one 
page  six  miles  for  six  cents,  69  miles  for  eight  cents,  100  miles 
for  ten  cents,  150  miles  for  a  shilling,  200  miles  for  fifteen  cents, 
250  miles  for  seventeen  cents,  350  for  twenty  cents,  450  for 
twenty-two  cents,  and  for  a  greater  distance,  twenty-five  cents. 
There  was  no  allowance  for  intermediate  distances.  Every 
double  letter  paid  the  said  rates,  every  triple  letter,  triple, 
every  packet  weighing  one  ounce  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  single 
letters  or  one  ounce. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rates  and  service  of  those  early  days 
to  standard  rates  and  fast  railroad  and  air  mail  service.  The 
post  office  is  even  in  the  banking  business,  commodities  of  all 
kinds  are  forwarded  by  mail  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
spring  to  hear  the  faint  peeps  of  little  chickens  in  the  work 
room  of  the  office,  thousands  of  them  being  shipped  by  mail  every 
year. 

The  doors  of  the  new  post  office  on  Summer  Street  were 
opened  for  business  on  Monday,  March  11,  1938,  and  the  first 
post  office  in  Maine  had  a  permanent  home  after  wandering 
about  town  163  years. 


STOKER  MANSION 

Any  description  of  Kennebunk  Village  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  Col.  Joseph  Storer  and 
his  family.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Storer,  descended  from  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Wells,  born  May  17,  1725,  married  in  1753 
to  Hannah  Murch  of  Greenland,  N.  H.  He  came  to  Kennebunk 
to  make  it  a  permanent  home  in  1767,  built  the  small  one-story 
house  which  stood  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  the 
late  Paul  I.  Andrews  who  built  in  1894.  It  was  then  moved  to 
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Hovey  Street  where  it  now  stands.  About  or  a  little  before 
1760  he  built  the  Mansion  now  standing,  although  many 
changes  have  been  made  inside  and  outside.  There  used  to  be  a 
long  roof  at  the  back  as  was  the  style  in  many  of  the  old  houses 
of  that  date. 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  house  on  the  York  County  map  of 
1856  showing  how  it  looked  then.  The  front  part  of  the  bam 
with  the  tree  through  the  roof  was  built  a  little  later.  It  was 
the  first  house  in  town  to  be  painted.  He  owned  all  the  land  on 
the  northwest  side  of  Main  Street  from  the  river  to  the  entrance 
of  the  present  cemetery  and  a  large  tract  below  by  the  side  of 
the  river  known  to  later  generations  as  the  old  Factory  pasture. 
Also  a  mile  square  of  woodland  near  the  Village  on  the  road  to 
Alfred  and  nearly  or  all  of  the  mill  privileges.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  1777.  His  widow  died  in  1790.  Her  body  was  the  first  inter¬ 
ment  in  the  graveyard  near  the  church  of  the  First  Parish. 

At  the  time  of  Col.  Storer’s  death  the  only  lot  that  had  been 
sold  on  Main  Street  was  that  on  which  the  First  Parish  Church 
now  stands.  He  left  two  sons,  Clement  and  Joseph.  Clement 
married  and  settled  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was  a  physician. 
Joseph  married  in  1808  Miss  Priscilla  Cutts  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  brought  his  bride  to  the  family  mansion.  He  was  at 
that  time  considered  the  most  wealthy  man  in  town.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  never  divided,  but  as  lots  were  sold  they  divided  the 
proceeds.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Col.  Storer,  his  sons  commenced 
selling  the  estate. 

Joseph  probably  operated  or  leased  to  others  the  saw  mill. 
He  built,  1783-86  a  large  two-story  store  on  the  western  end  of 
the  triangle  in  which  he  traded.  He  also  kept  the  poet  office 
(succeeding  Barnard)  which  he  kept  until  1810,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Collector  of  Customs,  which  office  he  held  sixteen  years 
t George  Wheelwright,  Deputy) .  This  store  was  purchased  about 
1833  by  Isaac  Lord  and  moved  to  High  Street  nearly  opposite 
Friend  Street.  Lord  sold  to  Capt.  Joseph  Hatch,  Jr.  Hatch’s 
heirs  to  A.  M.  Reed. 

Joseph  Storer  died  in  1832  aged  76  years.  Mrs.  Storer  was 
distinguished  for  the  ease  and  grace  of  her  manners  and  her 
residence  was  formerly  considered  the  most  genteel  in  the  Vil¬ 
lage.  President  Munroe  honored  her  by  a  call  while  on  hie  east¬ 
ern  tour  in  1817,  and  here  in  1825  General  Lafayette  while  on 
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his  visit  to  the  U.  S.  was  introduced  to  the  ladies  of  Kennebunk. 
This  visit  named  the  elm  tree.  Mrs..  Storer  died  at  Prospect 
Hill,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  4,  1860,  aged  86.  As  neither  of  the 
brothers  had  children,  this,  branch  of  the  Storer  family  is  extinct. 

In  November,  1844,  Capt.  Wm.  Lord,  Jr.,  purchased  of  the 
widow  of  Joseph  Storer  the  homestead  estate  of  about  20  acres. 
At  that  time  the  field  on  the  western  side  of  Storer  Street  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  bridge  to  the  Parson  Fletcher  farm  belonged  to 
[the  estate.  This  was  sold  in  lots  by  Capt.  Lord.  He  also  made 
many  improvements  in  the  buildings  and  fences.  In  April,  1869, 
his  son,  Chas.  W.  Lord,  sold  the  old  Storer  house  with  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  about  11  acres  of  land  to  Chas.  Parsons.  In  October, 
1870,  Mr.  Parsons  had  the  large  stones  in  front  of  the  house 
hauled  from  Alfred  and  placed  as  a  front  fence.  One  is  29x3x1  ft. 
and  the  other  30x3x1  feet.  In  the  fall  of  1891  he  had  the  land 
surveyed  and  divided  into  lots;  Parsons  Street  laid  out,  Bourne 
Street  extended  and  most  of  the  lots  were  sold  at  public  auction. 
The  homestead  was  sold  to  Owen  Berry.  His  son,  W.  C.  Berry, 
had  a  paint  shop  at  the  corner  of  Storer  and  Garden  Streets. 
The  house  is,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Brown,  bought  in  1908. 

The  bam  with  the  tree  growing  through  the  roof  formerly 
attracted  much  attention.  That  part  of  the  barn  was  built  by 
Capt.  Lord  about  1858.  The  bam  has,  recently  been  razed. 

The  Lafayette  Elm  and  lot  surrounding  it  was  deeded  to  the 
town  bv  the  hmrs  of  Charles  Parsons,  Jan.  3,  1916.  The  tree  in 
1921,  five  ft.  above  the  ground  was  17  ft.  3  in.  girth;  spread,  137 
ft.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  park  system. 

PORTLAND,  SAClO  AND  PORTSMOUTH  RAILROAD 

The  October  number  of  the  magazine  published  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  and  its  employees,  carries 
an  article  on  the  official  opening  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  railroad  (now  the  Eastern  division).  It  is  not  only  of 
historical  value,  but  of  decided  interest  locally  because  of  the 
rumored  abandonment  of  this  pioneer  road.  The  article,  written 
by  A.  Harry  Chick,  follows: 

In  September.  1842,  there  was  opened  for  public  travel  a 
railroad  52  miles  in  length,  running '  from  Portland,  Maine  to' 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  This,  one  of  the  pioneer  roads  of  the  East, 
was  known  as  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  and 
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formed  an  important  connecting  link  in  the  great  chain  of  rail¬ 
roads  that  now  make  up  our  Boston  and  Maine  system. 

“When  the  road  was  completed  from  Portland  to  Portsmouth, 
a  special  train  ran  over  its  length  for  the  accommodation  of 
invited  guests.  This  train  left  Portland  on  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1842,  picking  up  the  invited  passengers  at  the  va¬ 
rious  points  along  the  way.  Arriving  in  Portsmouth  around 
noon,  dinner  was  served,  at  the  road’s  expense,  at  one  of  the 
public  houses  or  inns.” 

Accompanying  Mr.  Chick’s  article  is  a  reproduction  of  an 
early  railroad  pass,  and  a  ticket  to  a  ball,  which  were  the  prized 
possessions  of  the  author’s  grandparents.  The  ball  was  held  onf 
March  4,  1842,  in  the  Mousam  House,  Kennebunk,  in  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  that  point.  The  ball  ticket 
reads  as  follows: 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  * 

Railroad  Ball 

No. _ 

The  Company  of 
Joshua  Chick,  Jr., 
and  lady  is  respectfully  regoested 

at  the  t 

Mousam  House,  Kennebunk,  * 

on  the  Evening  of  March  4,  1842 

Augustus  E.  Hak 
Albert  Taunt  * 

Arthur  Beede 

Managers 

Dancing  commences  at  half  past  six  o’clock 

Following  is  the  invitation  issued: 

Mr.  Joshua  Chick,  Jr. 

Sir:  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  P.  S.  &  P  Rail 
Road  Co.  invite  you  and  your  Lady  to  take  a  ride  in  their  cars, 
Sept.  13  if  fair  weather,  otherwise,  on  the  first  fair  week-day 
thereafter. 

The  cars  will  stop  at  Branch  Road  crossing. 

Please  hand  this  to  the  conductor. 

Cars  leave  Portland  at  62  o’clock-  A.  M. 

Respectfully,  ~ 

Joshua  Calef. 

The  author  of  the  article  says  that  his  grandmother  has  re- 
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lated  to  him  that  the  train  was  made  up  of  a  small  cabless  en¬ 
gine  and  several  flat  cars,  with  rough  board  seats.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  the  engine  got  off  the  iron  near  the  station  now  called 
Agamenticus,  and  that  several  yoke  of  oxen  were  required  to 
haul  it  on  the  rails  again. 

ORIGINAL  HYMNS  SUNG  AT  CENTENARY 

Kennebunk’s  observance  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  birth,  well  remembered  by  some  of  our  citizens,  has 
brought  to  light  some  interesting  details  that  are  not  mentioned 
in  Remich’s  History.  One  of  the  features  of  the  procession  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Col.  James  M.  Stone,  chief  marshal  of  the 
day,  was  a  group  of  thirteen  girls  representing  the  thirteen  orig¬ 
inal  states.  Each  girl  wore  a  sash  made  of  the  national  colors 
and  bearing  the  name  of  the  state  she  represented.  Mrs.  Carrie 
(Hall)  Emmons  represented  Delaware  and  she  still  has  the  sash 
she  wore  that  day,  a  prized  possession.  Another  one  of  the 
group  was  Mrs.  Mary  (Meserve)  Ross,  librarian,  who  also  has 
the  sash  she  wore  in  the  parade. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hatch,  who  lived  in  a  house  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  residence  of  Charles  W.  Goodnow,  composed  the 
words  of  a  hymn  that  was  sung  on  that  occasion.  Another 
original  hymn  was  composed  by  Mrs.  0.  M.  P.  Lord,  mother  of 
Mrs.  George  F.  Robinson  of  Summer  Street.  Copies  of  these 
hymns,  in  excellent  condition,  are  owned  by  Mrs.  George  W. 
Bourne  of  Summer  Street.  They  follow: 

HYMN 

By  Mrs.  O.  M.  P.  Lord 
The  Centennial  Tree  ‘ 

•'  Tune:  Uxbridge 

It  stands  before  our  eyes  today 
So  slight,  so  full  of  youthful  grace; 

Yet  added  years  of  storm  and  wind 
Will  find  it  in  this  chosen  place. 

With  goodly  shade  and  free  to  all, 

The  smallest  bird  that  needs  a  nest. 

And  straying  from  some  far  off  dime 
The  weariest  foot  that  seeks  for  rest. 
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So,  in  that  pledge  our  fathers  gave 
The  feeblest  hope  assurance  found, 

And  ’neath  its  sheltering  arms,  our  race 
Rose  with  new  vigor  from  the  ground. 

That  we  their  vows  will  ne’er  forsake 
Nor  let  this  trusting  hope  decline, 

But  bear  it  up  through  weal  and  woe 
We  make  this  tree  an  outward  sign. 
Kennebunk,  July  4,  1876. 


HYMN 

By  Miss  E.  W.  Hatch 
Tune:  Hebron 

With  a  strong  arm  and  outstretched  hand, 
0  God  of  nations!  Thou  didst  wrest 

Thine  ancient  people  from  the  land, 

Where  long  in  bonds,  they  were  oppress’d. 

So,  when  our  fathers  felt  the  yoke 
A  foreign  power  sought  to  impose, 

Thy  gracious  hand  each  fetter  broke, 

And  lo!  a  nation, — free, — uprose. 

When  treacherous  sons  essayed  to  rend 
The  Union  thus  divinely  plan’d, 

Thy  powerful  arm  again  didst  send 
Salvation  to  our  stricken  land. 

Eclipsed  is  oft  her  glory  now, 

By  selfishness,  deceit  and  fraud; 

Cleanse  Thou  each  heart,  lead  it  to  bow 
In  penitence  to  Thee,  0  God. 

Uphold  our  nation,  Father,  still, 

Her  many  trespasses  forgive; 

So  may  she  all  Thy  law  fulfill, 

That  centuries  hence  she  yet  may  live. 

For  all  Thy  favors,  Lord,  we  bring 
Our  thanks  upon  this  natal  day. 

With  joy, — of  mercies  past, — we  sing; 

For  future  blessings  humbly  pray. 

Kennebunk,  July  4,  1876. 
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FIRST  BRICK  BUILDING 

The  first  brick  building  in  Kennebunk  was  erected  by  Water- 
ston  and  Pray  in  1806.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  Ocean  National1 
Bank  erected  in  1929.  They  sold  it  in  1817  to  John  U.  Parsons 
ft  Co.  The  inside  was  badly  damaged  by  fire,  Aug.  3,  1824.  Soon 
after  the  fire  it  was  sold  to  Isaac  Lord  of  Effingham,  N.  H.,  who 
repaired  the  building.  After  being  repaired  it  was  known  for  a 
few  years  as  the  Phenix  Building. 

The  eastern  end,  first  story,  was  occupied  by  James  and 
Isaac  Lord,  son  of  Isaac,  succeeded  by  Edwin  C.  Frost  and  he  by 
Nathan  Dane,  Jr.  The  western  end  was  occupied  by  Major  Bar¬ 
nabas  Palmer.  He  also  kept  the  post  office.  He  was  succeeded 
t>y  the  Misses  L.  K.  and  J.  Wells,  millinery.  The  second  story 
was  occupied  by  the  law  office  of  Edw.  E.  Bourne  and  William  B. 
Sewell.  When  the  Ocean  Bank  was  organized,  Mav  25,  1854,  Mr. 
Sewell  removed  his  office  to  his  house  and  the  bank  occupied  the 
west  corner  room,  and  an  outside  stairway  was  built  for  them. 
In  the  third  story  was  Mousam  Hall  known  at  one  time  as 
Union  Hall.  In  this  hall  Mousam  Lodge,  I.  0.  O.  F.  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  May  8,  1845.  They  remained  there  until  1858,  after  which 
the  hall  was  again  used  for  lectures  and  entertainments.  Salus 
Crodge  of  Good  Templars  was  instituted  in  this  hall  June  8,  186(6. 
The  block  was  owned  at  one  time  by  Hon.  Nathan  Dane  of  Alfred. 

An  annex  was  built  on  the  eastern  end  in  1825  by  Daniel 
Wise,  Jr.  Brick  on  Main  Street  and  the  eastern  end  and  rear 
trailt  of  wood.  The  third  story  of  the  annex  was  used  a  few 
years  by  the  Masons.  In  1835  the  annex  was  sold  to  Jonathan 
Stone  of  Kennebunkport  who  opened  it  as  the  Mousam  House 
(see  Mr.  Kemich’s  History,  page  442  for  the  orthography  of  the 
word  Mousam).  He  was  succeeded  by  Hinds  &  Whitten,  who 
kept  it  a  few  years  and  sold  to  Hosea  and  B.  Frank  Goodwin. 
B.  F  kept  it  several  years  as  a  boarding  house  then  as  a  hotel, 
the  sign  reading  1855.  April  10,  1861,  he  removed  to  the  Jef- 
ferds  Tavern  taking  the  sign  with  him  and  that  has  since  been 
called  the  Mousam  House  and  was  known  as  such  until  1937  when 
it  was  razed  and  an  auto  filling  station  erected  in  its  place. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  3,  1860  fire  again  swept  through  the 
walls  of  the  Old  Brick  (as  it  used  to  be  termed)  and  this  time 
the  walla  crumbled.  The  Ocean  National1  Bank  built  on  the 
western  end  in  1870  and  the  Savings  Bank  annex  about  1903,  and 
the  present  handsome  Bank  building  in  1929. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

A  few  genealogical  sketches  of  residents  whose  record  is  not  all 
given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  families  of  many  of  the 
early  settlers  are  closely  connected  and  a  detailed  record 
would  take  up  too  much  room.  As  some  of  these  names  have 

been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages  only 
a  short  description  will  be  given  of  them — Emery  Andrews, 
W.  E.  Barry,  Maj.  Nathaniel  Cousens,  Capt.  Henry  F.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Sami.  Clark,  Chas.  W.  Goodnow,  Maj.  Wm.  Jefferds, 
Capt.  John  C.  Lord,  Chas.  H.  Lucas,  Albert  W.  Meserve, 
Nath.  M.  Towle,  Ward  Bros.  (John  T.  and  Edward). 

Emery  Andrews 

He  was  born  in  Ware,  Mass.,  April  6,  1836;  died  in  Kenne- 
bunk  June  13,  1903,  aged  67  years.  He  married  Ellen  S.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  They  had  four  sons,  Paul  I.,  Henry,  Ralph,  Philip,  and 
a  daughter  who  died  in  infancy.  Paul,  Henry  and  Philip  are 
dead.  Ralph,  born  January  7,  1881,  married  August  20,  1906, 
Agnes  Little  of  Kennebunkport.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  the  present 
Register  of  Probate  of  York  County.  Mr.  Andrews  came  to  Ken- 
nebunk  in  1876  as  the  resident  manager  of  the  Mousam  Manf.  Co. 
(Leatherboard) .  For  a  detailed  description,  see  the  “Village  of 
Kennebunk”  pages  53  to  58.  He  purchased  the  house  corner  of 
Swan  and  Day  Streets  where  he  resided  until  August  7,  1879, 
when  he  purchased  the  house  built  by  Mr.  Joseph  Titcomb  on 
Summer  Street  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

William  Edward  Barry 

Architect  and  historian,  son  of  Capt.  Charles  E.  Barry  of 
Boston  and  Sarah  (Cil eaves)  Barry,  daughter  of  William  Lord 
of  Kennebunk,  bom  May  15,  1846,  died  June  7,  1932,  aged  86 
years.  Married  September  27,  1875,  Florence  Wallingford 
Hooper.  He  resided  for  several  years  'in  the  Wallingford  house, 
York  Street,  and  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Perkins,  in 
the  Williamson  house,  Summer  Street.  They  had  two  children, 
who  died  in  early  life.  He  was  a  recognized  authority  on  early 
Kennebunk  history.  He  remodeled  the  Capt.  Sami.  Jefferds  Tav- 
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em  in  Harrisicket  (Pike’s)  and  placed  several  bronze  markers  in 
different  places  in  this  town  and  Wells  (one  of  them  at  the  Lar- 
rabee  garrison  near  the  Mousam  River). 

Maj.  Nathaniel  Cousens 

The  town  of  Kennebunk  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1938 
to  name  the  schoolhouse  built  on  Day  Street  in  1934,  the  Nathan¬ 
iel  Cousens  School.  A  record  of  his  birth,  parents,  marriage  and 
death  would  be  of  interest  but  does  not  seem  to  be  available. 
Judge  Bourne  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ichabod  Cousens  and 
he  gives  a  detailed  record  of  Ichabod’s  children,  but  that  does 
not  include  Nathaniel,  although  he  says  that  Nathaniel  was  the 
son  of  Ichabod.  The  town  records  say  that  Nathaniel  died  Au¬ 
gust  13,  1832,  aged  92  years.  Judge  Bourne  says  that  he  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  95  years.  Mr.  Remich  says  that  his  wife 
was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Joshua  Lassell,  Jr.,  of  Arundel,  date 
not  given.  He  says  that  their  daughter  Catherine  married  Benj. 
Wentworth.  (W.  S.  Thompson’s  Portland  records  say  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Olive  married  Wentworth.)  Both  historians  speak  very 
highly  of  him,  both  of  his  military  and  civil  service.  He  served 
with  his  father  in  the  old  French  war  and  was  longer  in  military 
service  than  any  other  inhabitant  of  Wells. 

He  was  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Wells  for  the  long  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  second 
parish  in  Wells.  He  was  educated  as  a  carpenter  and  devoted 
many  years  to  framing  buildings,  afterwards  to  ship  building 
and  mill  work.  Mr.  W.  E.  Barry  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 
him  and  his  house  in  his  book,  “A  Stroll  Thro’  the  Past,”  but 
does  not  give  dates.  A  description  of  the  Cousens  house  may  be 
found  on  another  page. 

Capt.  Henry  Fuller  Curtis 

Son  of  Ralph  and  Susan  (Walker)  Curtis,  born  September 
9,  1829,  died  March  11,  1919.  Married  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Edmund  Worth.  They  celebrated  their  golden  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary,  Jan.  3,  1999.  They  had  four  children.  He 
was  a  mariner  in  early  life,  sailing  with  Kennebunk  captains. 
He  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  from  May  25,  1864,  to 
Nov.  15,  1865,  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Samuel  Clark 

He  came  from  Cape  Neddick  about  1840,  learned  the  car¬ 
penter  trade  of  Oliver  Littlefield.  He  built  a  house  on  High 
Street  near  the  corner  of  Friend  Street  which  he  sold  to  Joseph 
Sargent  in  1849.  He  then  built  another  on  the  corner  of  Storer 
and  Sayward  Streets  which  he  sold  in  1851  to  Porter  Hall.  His 
next  one  was  on  Brown  Street,  which  he  sold  in  1866  to  Wm. 
Downing.  He  then  bought  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Jefferds  next 
to  the  Mousam  House  "which  he  remodeled  and  where  he  lived 
until  his  death,  April  11,  1881,  aged  61  years.  His  wife  was 
Betsy  Littlefield,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Mary  (Estes)  Little¬ 
field.  They  had  eight  children.  He  also  had  a  hardware  store 
on  the  triangle,  burned  in  the  fire  of  1858.  He  then  built  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Water  Street.  Later  he  built  on  the  triangle 
a  store  which  he  enlarged  for  the  K.  P.  hall.  He  also  operated 
the  saw  mill  on  Water  Street  and  was  a  partner  of  J.  H.  Fer¬ 
guson  in  the  sash  and  blind  mill. 

Maj.  Wm.  Jefferds 

Son  of  Capt.  Samuel  Jefferds  of  Harrisicket.  Born  in  Wells, 
January  19,  1753,  died  April  28,  1820.  He  married  June  8,  1775, 
Olive,  daughter  of  James  Gillpatrick  of  Harrisicket.  His  father, 
Capt.  Sami.,  was  proprietor  of  the  Tavern  which  was  known  'later 
as  Pike’s,  and  also  had  a  fulling  mill  there.  (This  Tavern  wTas 
renovated  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Barry.)  Maj.  William  removed  to  Ken- 
nebunk  in  1777  and  built  a  fulling  mill  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mousam  River  just  below  the  present  entrance  to  Brown  Street 
and  a  house  nearby.  He  operated  the  milll  until  about  1791, 
when  he  bought  the  house  of  Dominicus  Lord  which  was  on  the 
lot  that  he  (Lord)  had  begun  to  clear  April  19,  1775,  and  at 
once  opened  it  as  a  public  house  and  soon  enlarged  it.  He  was 
landlord  until  1814  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Capt. 
George  Jefferds.  Maj.  William  had  ten  children  and  they  had 
many  descendants. 


Richard  Gillpatrick 

Son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Boothby)  Gillpatrick,  born  at  Har¬ 
risicket,  November  7,  1753.  He  died  September  15,  1828.  He  had 
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two  wives,  the  first,  married  in  1776,  was.  Mary,  daughter  of 
Capt.  James  Hubbard.  His  second  was  Dorothy  Rose  Moody  of 
York,  1795.  He  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  of  James  Kimball, 
his  brother-in-law,  then  built  a  shop  near  the  entrance  to  Brown 
Street.  Later  he  had  a  store  with  his,  son,  Wm.,  on  the  triangle. 
He  was  interested  in  shipbuilding  on  the  Mousam  River  and  in 
the  Iron  works.  He  later  owned  nearly  all  of  the  mill  property 
on  the  West  side  of  the  river  which  he  sold  in  1825  to  the  Ken¬ 
nebunk  Manf.  Co.  and  then  built  a  house  on  Pleasant  Street.  He 
had  four  children  by  his  first  wife  and  five  children  by  his  second. 

Charles  Warren  Goodnow 

Son  of  John  B.  and  Mary  (Hunt)  Goodnow,  born  in  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  February  15,  1860;  died  in  Kennebunk  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1934.  He  married  Frances  M.  Hastings  of  South  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  They  had  two  children,  Mary,  who  married  Lin¬ 
coln  Morton,  and  Charles  H.,  living  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 
He  came  to  Kennebunk  in  1876  as  clerk  for  the  Mousam  Manf. 
Co.  (Leatherboard) ,  and  was  with  that  company  and  the  Leath- 
eroid  Company  for  many  years.  A  trustee  for  40  years  of  the 
Kennebunk  Savings  Bank  and  30  years  its  president;  also  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ocean  National  Bank.  In  1889  he  bought  the 
house  of  George  Parsons  on  Fletcher  Street  in  which  he  resided 
until  1905  when  he  bought  the  Capt.  Joseph  Hatch  house  on 
Summer  Street,  which  he  razed  and  erected  the  present  handsome 
residence  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Capt.  John  Clement  Lord 

Son  of  Capt.  John  and  Sarah  (Kimball)  Lord,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1833.  He  died  at  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  April  11,  1917.  He  was  married,  January  24,  1857, 
to  Elizabeth  Mitchell  at  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  London,  England. 

He  was  a  master  mariner;  also  served  three  years  in  the  United 
State  Navy  from  1868  to  1867,  as  acting  ensign,  navigator  and 
ordnance  officer  on  U.  S.  Steamers  Yantic,  Gettysburg  and  New 
Hampshire.  He  participated  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C., 
January  15,  1865.  He  was  made  a  Mason  November  24,  1855, 
in  the  Lodge  of  St.  David’s  in  the  East,  No.  371,  of  Scotland,  at 
Calcutta,  British  India.  Joined  York  Lodge,  October  23,  1871, 
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and  was  worshipful  master  1891-92.  His  residence  when  in 
Kennebunk  was  in  the  old  Kimball  house  now  the  site  of  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office. 


Charles  Henry  Lucas 

Son  of  Gilman  and  Betsy  (Clough)  Lucas,  was  born  in  York, 
May  29,  1851.  He  died  in  Kennebunk  December  5,  1922,  aged 
72  years.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ida  E.,  daughter  of  A. 
F.  Wormwood;  his  second  wife  was  Marcia  Frances,  daughter  of 
Hans  P.  Hobbs  of  Wells.  He  came  to  Kennebunk  in  1872  as  a 
marble  worker  for  John  E.  Staples  who  had  a  shop  on  Fletcher 
Street,  later  he  purchased  the  business.  In  1882  he  purchased  the 
undertaking  business  of  George  H.  Gilman.  He  bought  the  house 
on  Grove  Street  built  by  B.  F.  Lunt,  and  removed  the  Marble 
Shop  and  Undertaking  Establishment  to  that  place.  He  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  hearse,  which  before  that  time  was  owned  by  a  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  hearse  house  back  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Albert  Wesley  Meserve 

Born  in  Naples,  Maine,  October  31,  1862,  son  of  Isaac  G.  Me¬ 
serve.  He  came  to  Kennebunk  in  1900  as  a  druggist.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Bowdoin  college  in  '1888,  was  a  school  teacher  eight 
years;  town  clerk  of  Kennebunk  33  years  and  until  his  death; 
treasurer  of  the  Loan  and  Building  Association  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Water  district.  He  married  October  5,  1905,  Jean  S.  Locke, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  November  24,  1934,  Lena  M.  Sawyer  of 
Kennebunk.  He  died  January  5,  1937. 

Nathaniel  M.  Towle 

He  came  to  Kennebunk  from  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  the  late 
1820’s,  exact  date  uncertain  but  he  was  hotel  keeper  in  1824  and 
was  landlord  of  Jefferds  Tavern  for  more  than  ten  years  and 
through  the  busy  years  of  the  stage  coach  travel.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Sabina  Fay  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  his  second,  Hannah  Gillpatrick,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Jefferds;  his  third,  a  Miss  Bacon.  He  later  removed  to  Saco.  He 
was  State  Senator  in  1853,  Collector  of  Customs  and  president 
of  Insurance  Co.  He  died  March  14,  1865,  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  received  in  a  railroad  accident  at  Brunswick,  Maine. 
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John  T.  and  Edward  Ward 

They  came  to  Kennebunk  about  1871  as  contractors  for  build¬ 
ing  a  section  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  extension.  They 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  coming  to  this  country  in  early  'life. 
John  T.  born  May  15,  1842,  died  July  13,  1923.  Edward  born 
August  1,  1844,  died  April  1,  1918.  John  T.  married  Anne  Rice 
and  Edward  married  Josephine  Rice,  sisters.  John  T.  bought 
the  Hubbard  house,  Summer  Street;  later  the  George  Wise  estate. 
Edward  lived,  first,  in  the  John  Clem  Lord  house  (site  of  post 
office).  He  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Rice,  built  in  1878  the 
double  house  on  Elm  Street  in  which  he  lived  until  his  death. 
The  firm  built  many  railroads,  and  the  large  paper  mills  at  Milli- 
nocket  and  Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 

MUSTER  ROLL  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  I  found  among  my 
great  grandfather’s  papers  in  1859.  I  don’t  know  where  the  men 
lived  who  are  named  in  that  Muster  Roll.  It  may  interest  some 
future  historian. 

A  Muster  Roll  of  Capt.  Joseph  Pray’s  Company  of  Col.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Wads  Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Troops.  Now 
in  Service  of  the  United  States  Stationed  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  to  serve  for  the  term  of  Six  Months  from  July  1,  1778. 

Commissioned  Officers  Appointed  or  Detached  for  Service 

July  1,  1778:  Joseph  Pray,  Captain;  Charles  Trafen,  1st 
Lieut.;  John  Gilpatrick,  Jr.,  2nd  Lieut,  (my  great  grandfather). 

Sargents,  Time  Detached  July  1:  John  Kingbary,  Ebenfred 
Ford,  Paul  Welch,  George  Means,. 

Corporals,  Time  Detached  July  1:  Moses  Stevens,  Isaiah 
Trafen,  Joseph  Night,  Charls  Trafen. 

Privates,  Time  Detached,  Julv  1:  Will  Sargent,  Johah  Mol¬ 
ten,  Moses  Ricker,  Ebenez’r  Trible,  John  Jose,  Wi'l’m  Sebas.tan, 
Reuben  Littlefield.  Joel  Gillison,  Wil’m  Table,  Robert  Town,  Lim 
Walker,  John  Evens,  John  Roys  Win.  Carlile,  Jon’n  Sargent, 
Beni.  Worster,  Richard  Shear.  David  Clarke,  John  Dunel'l,  Sam’ll 
Shaw,  John  Trow,  Win,  Obediah  Cousens,  John  Welch, 

Wm.  Tudley,  Landers  Earl,  Isaac  Read,  Ebenezar  Welch. 


♦vr,u. 
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